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PREFACE. 


This  book  aims  at  bringing  home  to  English 
parents  some  ideas  which  have  long  been  familiar 
to  hundreds  of  thinking  schoolmasters.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  discuss  only  those  problems  which 
are  most  urgent  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  I  have  avoided  any  full  consideration  of 
such  wide-reaching  changes  as  would  be  involved 
in  our  adoption  of  the  “Frankfort  Curriculum” 
or  the  “  New  Method  ”  of  teaching  Modern 
Languages.  My  aim  has  been  to  plead  for 
nothing  which  could  not  be  attempted  at  once, 
and  without  serious  dislocation  of  present  Public 
School  arrangements ;  though  it  may  be  evident 
that  such  reforms,  when  once  started,  would  by 
their  own  natural  impetus  carry  us  far  beyond 
the  very  obvious  changes  suggested  in  this  book. 
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Preface. 


I  have  to  thank  many  kind  friends  for  valuable 
assistance ;  especially  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill,  to 
whose  criticism  and  advice  I  am  very  deeply 
indebted,  and  Messrs.  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  G. 
Gidley  Robinson,  who  have  kindly  looked 
through  my  proofs.  I  am  also  very  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  following  gentlemen,  on  most  of 
whom  1  had  no  personal  claim  whatever,  but 
who  have  all  shown  the  most  courteous  readiness 
to  help  me  in  my  enquiries  :  M.  Leon  Cledat, 
Professor  of  Medheval  French  Language  and 
Literature  at  Lyons  ;  Dr.  Granger,  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  F.  Griffin,  Head¬ 
master  of  Birkenhead  Grammar  School ;  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Grignon,  formerly  Headmaster  of 
Felsted  School ;  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Hamann,  Director 
of  the  Dorotheenschule  at  Berlin  ;  Mr.  H.  R. 
King,  Assistant  and  House  Master  at  Sherborne 
School ;  Prof.  Dr.  Morsbach,  of  Gottingen ; 
Geheimrath  W.  Munch,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
at  Berlin  ;  Dr.  Rosenberg,  Oberlehrer  at  the 
Ivollnisches  Gymnasium,  Berlin  ;  Prof.  W.  W. 
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Skeat,  of  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  F.  Storr,  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Education ;  and  Dr.  Henry  Sweet, 
of  Oxford.  I  should  add,  howrever,  that  none 
of  these  gentlemen  are  in  any  way  responsible 
for  any  fact  or  opinion  for  which  I  do  not  quote 
them  specially  by  name. 

In  the  matter  of  books,  1  am  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  Dr.  Sweet’s  “Practical 
Study  of  Languages,’’  to  the  late  W.  H. 
Widgery’s  “  Teaching  of  Languages  in  Schools,” 
to  various  articles  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in 
different  parts  of  the  Education  Department’s 
“  Reports,"  and  to  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal  of  Education. 
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Chapter  I. 

OUR  BAD  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
RESULTS  DUE  TO  DEFECTIVE 
ORGANIZATION. 

Headmasters  fortunately  cannot  prevent  such 
boys  from  growing  up  into  good  men  ;  but 
great  men,  in  spite  of  their  affection  for 
theii  schools,  often  look  back  to  them  as 
a  time  of  intellectual  waste.”— Dr.  Well- 
dox,  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  at  the  Head¬ 
masters’  Conference  of  1890. 

Early  in  this  year  1901,  there  took  place  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  desperate  battles  on  record,  between  the 
champions  of  Public  Schools  and  of  4  Crammers  ’ 
respectively,  concerning  the  policy  of  our 
Schools  with  reference  to  Modern  Languages 
and  to  preparation  for  the  Army  :  yet  even  this 
very  lengthy  discussion  can  have  done  very  little 
to  enlighten  the  average  parent.  Some  men  may 
have  come  to  the  cynical  conclusion  which  I 
heard  expressed  by  one  man  of  business,  that 
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“  there  must  have  been  pretty  hard  swearing  on 
one  side  or  the  othei\”  But  the  more  charitably 
inclined  persons,  whom  we  may  trust  to  have 
been  in  the  majority,  must  have  turned  away  in 
hopeless  bewilderment  from  this  tangle  of 
directly  conflicting  assertions,  with  a  weary  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  some¬ 
where,  but  without  any  definite  idea  where  the 
evil  lies,  or  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  It  is  for 
such  parents  as  these  that  the  present  book  is 
written  :  for  those  who  are  honestly  anxious  to 
do  the  best  for  their  sons,  but  who  are  unable, 
as  hard-worked  men,  to  study  the  technicalities 
of  any  profession  but  their  own.  Complicated 
and  obscure  as  many  educational  controversies 
must  be,  the  points  at  issue  in  this  Times  discus¬ 
sion  were  quite  simple,  if  only  they  had  not  been 
so  confused  by  the  passions  of  the  combatants. 
The  main  question  can  be  made  perfectly  com¬ 
prehensible  to  outsiders,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  as  I  hope  to  show,  our  educational  authori¬ 
ties  are  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  amateurs, 
wmrking  on  principles  of  which  the  man  in  the 
street  is  as  competent  to  judge  as  they.  What¬ 
ever  technical  discussions  have  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  book,  have  been  relegated  to  the 
Appendix,  where  the  reader  will  also  find  much 
documentary  and  other  corroborative  evidence 
in  support  of  assertions  which,  in  order  to  avoid 
fatiguing  his  attention,  I  have  put  as  briefly  as 
possible  in  the  text. 
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Boy  and  man,  I  have  been  connected  with  our 
Public  Schools  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  am 
still  as  convinced  as  ever  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  do  deserve  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  country.  Though  I  know  from  personal 
experience  (what  the  Public  School  champions 
too  often  ignore)  that  there  are  some  private 
tutors  who  exert  over  their  pupils  a  moral  in¬ 
fluence  which,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
very  few  even  of  the  best  Public  School  masters 
would  be  able  to  exert,  yet  I  cannot  for  one 
moment  subscribe  to  the  attacks  made  by  several 
private  tutors  upon  the  Public  School  system  in 
general.  I  say  this  by  way  of  preface  because, 
on  the  particular  points  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  criticism,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
avoid  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Schools  al¬ 
most  as  strongly  as  it  has  been  condemned  by 
their  most  bitter  adversaries.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages  and 
the  preparation  of  our  future  officers  has  been 
almost  incredibly  stupid  and  perverse  :  and  these 
are  two  very  important  branches  of  school  work. 
But,  at  the  back  of  this,  the  system  itself  is  still 
honest  and  healthy  :  its  worst  faults,  however 
intolerable  in  their  present  effects,  are  compara¬ 
tively  superficial,  and  could  far  more  easily  be 
remedied  than  others  which,  though  less  glaring 
to  the  eye,  might  indicate  a  much  deeper  corrup¬ 
tion.  Our  schools  are  suffering  from  no  paraly¬ 
sis,  no  deep-seated  insidious  disease,  (unless  that 
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amateurism  which  pervades  so  many  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  be  reckoned  as  such),  but 
simply  from  a  decayed  tooth  or  two  which  cause 
far  more  present  pain,  yet  could  soon  be  put 
right  by  the  dentist.  The  only  pity  is  that  the 
very  part  of  the  body  educational  which  most 
needs  this  simple  operation,  is  precisely  that  part 
without  whose  consent  the  body  cannot  march 
off  to  face  the  forceps.  Though  the  whole  body 
feels  the  pain,  yet  the  head,  which  is  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible,  insists  on  attributing  it  to  other  causes. 
It  would  fain  persuade  us  all  that  the  evil  lies 
elsewhere  :  the  unfortunate  stomach  must  be 
drenched  with  pills  and  potions  :  our  substance 
must  be  wasted  on  artificial  pain-killers  and  ano¬ 
dynes.  For  a  moment,  it  may  be,  we  are  drug¬ 
ged  into  forgetfulness  :  but  the  fumes  of  these 
drowsy  syrups  soon  evaporate,  the  pain  be¬ 
gins  again  to  rage  worse  than  ever,  and  again 
the  bitter  cry  of  the  whole  body  echoes  dowm 
the  columns  of  the  Times  :  and  again  the  head 
tries  to  argue  with  us  that  this  is  no  toothache 
which  we  feel,  but  some  delusion  sent  by  the 
devil  Philistinism  for  our  sins. 

The  simile  may  not  be  artistic,  but  I  have 
caught  at  it  as  a  means  of  expressing  what  it  is 
not  easy  to  express  otherwise.  Anyone  pleading 
for  an  educational  reform  has  to  face  the  same 
difficulty  which,  until  a  year  ago,  Army  re¬ 
formers  felt  so  acutely.  The  public,  knowing  that 
we  take  pains  to  get  good  men  and  that  we  pay 
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them  very  liberally,  is  slow  to  realize  that  even 
the  best  men,  when  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  become  a  law  unto  themselves,  are  almost 
certain  to  fall  here  and  there  into  absurdities  so 
gioss,  and  to  cling  with  such  loving  conservatism 
to  these  absurdities,  that  each  generation  won¬ 
ders  how  its  fathers  could  have  tolerated  such  a 
preposterous  state  of  things.  The  Headmasters, 
like  the  War  Office  officials,  have  hitherto  been 
a  law  unto  themselves,  strong  against  even  the 
most  damaging  criticism  :  and  only  now  at  last, 
when  this  war  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  follies 
which  may  be  first  committed  and  then  defended 
by  picked  men,  supposed  to  be  specialists  because 
we  pay  them  highly  for  special  services — only 
now  at  last,  I  say,  is  the  public  ready  to  judge 
a  system,  not  merely  by  the  individual  worth  of 
the  men  who  work  it,  but  also  by  common-sense 
enquiries  into  the  lines  on  which  they  work  it, 
and  above  all  into  the  results  which  they  obtain. 

For  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  there 
can  be  no  criticism  more  damaging  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  Modern  Language  system  than  to  state,  in 
plain  words,  its  results.  While  English  Head¬ 
masters  find  it  difficult  to  get  homeborn  assistants 
who,  even  after  a  short  professional  stay  abroad, 
can  talk  French  or  German  in  class,  there  are  Ger¬ 
man  schools  (and  Classical  schools  too)  where 
even  boys  of  twelve  never  hear  a  word  of  any 
language  than  French,  nor  speak  themselves  any 
other  language,  during  their  French  lesson. 
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Apart  from  what  any  intelligent  boy  picks  up 
for  himself  in  class,  and  would  pick  up,  perhaps 
even  better,  if  shut  up  alone  with  a  dumb  hook, 
— apart  from  this,  the  average  amount  of  French 
taught  in  an  hour’s  lesson  at  a  German  school  is 
at  least  double  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the 
same  time  with  us.  The  reader  will  find,  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  A,  the  most  startling  evidence  as  to  this 
difference.  I  will  only  quote  here  two  facts  : 
first,  that  an  English  boy  may  pass  into  Sand¬ 
hurst  with  more  than  twice  as  many  marks  for 
French  as  the  lowest  successful  candidate,  and 
yet  write  French  worse  than  it  is  written  by  the 
average  boy  of  twelve-and-a-half  at  a  German 
classical  school:  and  again,  that  one  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  compulsory  Latin  for  Army  candi¬ 
dates,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pleaded  that  “the  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  acquired  at  school  [in  England]  was  so 
superficial  that  it  was  a  farce  to  examine  candi¬ 
dates  in  those  lanyuayesP  The  reader  must  bear 
in  mind,  all  through  these  following  pages,  that 
what  I  have  to  do  is  not  to  prove  onr  Pnblic 
School  Modern  Language  results  to  be  bad  : 
this  is  practically  admitted  by  all.  My  real  task 
is  to  make  the  parent  realize,  if  only  dimly, 
firstly  how  bad  they  are,  and  secondly  how 
thoroughly  our  educational  authorities  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  inferiority.  And  my  main 
difficulty — even  harder  than  to  render  intelli¬ 
gible  those  technical  details  upon  which  I  must 
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sometimes  touch — is  that  of  making  the  man  in 
the  street  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  men 
otherwise  so  able,  so  honest,  so  hardworking-  as 
are  the  majority  of  our  Headmasters,  to  sutler — 
nay  even  partly  to  create,  and  most  pertinaci¬ 
ously  to  defend — a  system  so  Chinese  in  its 
elaborate  stupidity  as  our  present  method  of 
teaching  Modern  Languages,  aud  indeed  most 
modern  subjects.  So  long  as  we  consider  our 
Headmasters  only  individually  and  personally,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  present  state  of 
afiairs.  But  when  we  consider  them  profession¬ 
ally,  and  as  members  of  a  large  and  powerful 
corporation  proud  of  its  ancient  traditions,  we 
find  these  men  responsible  for  abuses  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  measured  language. 

As  the  value  of  a  man’s  criticism  depends 
enormously  on  his  experience  and  on  his  point 
of  view,  I  must  here  crave  indulgence  for  a  few 
words  of  frank  egotism.  I  believe  that  there  are 
few  men  in  England  who  have  been  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  their  practical  work  to  look 
so  closely  at  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  are  so  free  to  publish  exactly 
what  they  think,  as  the  present  writer.  Circum¬ 
stances  of  a  nature  too  personal  to  interest  the 
reader  have  been  responsible  for  giving  me  a 
more  varied  scholastic  experience,  probably, 
than  that  enjoyed  even  by  any  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  correspondents  who  wrote  to  the  Times. 
I  began  by  learning  at  a  F rench  Lycee  more 
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French  than  it  was  possible  to  forget  afterwards 
on  the  benches  of  an  English  Public  School. 
Having  taken  a  Classical  degree  at  Cambridge, 
I  spent  some  time  as  a  student  at  Heidelberg. 
Besides  earning  my  daily  bread,  from  time  to 
time,  at  one  Preparatory  and  four  Public  Schools, 
I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  at  other  times  to 
study  my  profession  as  a  volunteer  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school,  and  as  a  privileged  listener  at 
Berlin  and  Frankfort,  in  days  when  4  the  New 
Curriculum  ’  of  that  latter  town  was  scarcely 
known  even  by  hearsay  in  England.  For  seven 
years  I  was  at  the  head  of  Army  Classes  in  two 
of  our  best  known  Public  Schools  :  for  a  year 
abroad  and  four  years  in  England  I  have  seen 
the  inner  working  of  ‘  cramming  ’  establishments. 
In  my  Public  School  work,  I  can  fairly  claim 
to  have  met  with  more  than  average  success  : 
while  I  have  since  found  it  possible  to  obtain 
on  terms  far  more  liberal  than  any  wThich  I  en¬ 
joyed  at  those  Schools,  more  teaching  work 
than  in  fact  I  care  to  undertake.  Three  times, 
during  the  last  five  years,  pupils  of  mine  have 
obtained  the  highest  French  mark  among  the 
successful  candidates  for  W oolwich  ;  and  one  of 
these  was  a  boy  who  had  never  been  abroad  in 
his  life  :  so  that  I  may  fairly  ask  my  readers  to 
believe  that  in  criticizing  our  present  Army  Ex¬ 
aminations  I  am  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  failure.  Again,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
working  under  Headmasters  of  whom  every  one 
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has  been  well  up  to  the  average  of  his  fellows, 
while  several  have  been  far  beyond  this  average, 
and  indeed  among  the  best  men,  in  every  respect, 
whom  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  know. 
After  ten  years’  experience  of  Public  School 
teaching,  a  man  cannot  ignore  the  splendid  work 
which  those  Schools  have  done,  and  are  still  do¬ 
ing,  on  the  whole. 

In  my  first  draft  of  this  book,  whenever  1 
had  mentioned  some  experience  which  would 
naturally  raise  in  the  reader’s  mind  the  questions 
“  Can  this  be  really  so  ?  How  can  such  things 
be  done  under  Headmasters  of  only  ordinary 
efficiency  ?  Is  there  not  some  gross  exaggeration 
here  on  the  writer’s  part  ?  ” — at  all  such  points 
as  this,  I  found  that  I  had  turned  aside  for  a 
moment  to  answer  the  obvious  objection  by 
reminding  the  public  that  our  Headmasters, 
though  personally  first-rate  men,  are  as  a  rule 
quite  devoid  of  strict  professional  training, — - 
and  are  in  fact  distinguished  amateurs.  It 
seemed  better  therefore,  instead  of  repeating 
this  reminder  in  connexion  with  every  question 
to  which  it  is  obviously  germane,  to  put  it  plainly 
here  and  beg  the  reader  to  bear  it  in  mind  all 
through.  He  will  find  my  contention  justified 
at  length  in  Appendix  F,  and  on  pp.  74  sq. ;  in 
the  meanwhile  1  beg  him  to  bear  it  in  mind, 
(not  as  a  fact  of  course,  since  I  have  not  yet 
proved  it,  but  as  a  conceivable  possibility )  that 
his  son’s  Headmaster,  while  in  other  matters  of 
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deeper  importance  than  mere  class-teaching,  and 
more  difficult,  he  is  very  likely  quite  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  world’s  educators,  is  yet,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  so  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  teaching,  and  so  devoid  of  that  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  which  alone  enables  a  man 
to  see  into  the  heart  of  it,  that  there  is,  in  this 
special  matter,  no  abuse  so  scandalous  as  to  be 
impossible,  even  under  his  very  eyes.  I  say,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  since  it  is  partly  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  nation,  and  enormously 
the  heavy  weight  of  Public  School  tradition, 
which  is  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
Knowing  what  fine  work  has  been  done  in  the 
past  by  men  without  special  training  in  teaching, 
our  Schoolmasters,  Assistant  or  Head,  are  not 
only  unwilling  to  go  through  an  irksome  course 
of  study,  but  generally  have  a  real  conscientious 
objection  to  it,  fearing  less  it  should  stifle  their 
originality.  Badly  taught,  or  in  nauseously  su¬ 
perfluous  quantities,  no  doubt  it  might  do  so  :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  university  grad¬ 
uate’s  mind  could  be  really  corrupted  by  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  know  something  of  the  contents 
of,  say,  three  or  four  smallish  books  describing 
the  methods  of  great  educators  in  the  past, 
and  contemporary  pioneers  abroad.  Napoleon 
thought  such  a  study  of  military  methods  the 
very  first  necessity  of  all  for  an  officer  :  the 
absorbing  study  of  history  and  mathematics  at 
school  did  not  blunt  his  originality,  nor  does  a 
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still  more  formal  system  blunt  that  of  our 
friendly  rivals  in  Germany,  where  class-teaching 
is  far  more  original  and  more  living  than  the 
average  teaching  with  us.  A  very  little  com¬ 
pulsory  study  would  furnish  our  masters  with  a 
nucleus  of  knowledge  round  which  thousands  of 
fresh  facts  would  accumulate  from  their  own 
observation — facts  which  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  pass  by  as  thick  and  as  unheeded  as  the 
motes  in  a  sunbeam.  Let  me  give  a  single 
illustration.  1  remember  a  man  coming  fresh 
from  Oxford  to  take  the  lower  forms  of  a  school  : 
at  the  end  of  term  he  had  to  set  a  history 
paper  to  the  lowest  form  of  all,  who  had  read  in 
a  popular  history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Civil 
War.  One  of  his  questions,  shaped  after  the  best 
Oxford  models,  ran  thus  :  “  ‘  The  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  the  brightest  period  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.’  Illustrate  this  by  quotations  and  examples.” 
Only  one  boy  attempted  the  question  ;  a  model 
boy  who  knew  his  book  by  heart,  and  who 
(though  no  doubt  sorely  puzzled)  wrote  down 
bravely  all  that  was  said  in  it  of  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth.  “  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  was  sixty- 
nine.  She  wore  red  hair  and  false  teeth,  and  is 
described  by  Hentzner,  a  German  who  saw  her 
on  his  travels,  as  etc.,  etc.,  etc.”  The  examiner, 
though  by  no  means  a  fool,  never  realized  that 
this  answer  told  against  himself  :  he  passed  on 
in  a  few  months  to  parish  work,  and  probably 
still  repeats  the  answer  as  an  illustration  of  that 
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particular  boy’s  stupidity.  Yet  a  man  who  has 
once  been  reminded,  in  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  words, 
that  a  golf-ball  is  not  a  16lb.  shot,  is  at  least  con¬ 
scious  thereafter  that  it  is  his  own  mistake  if  he 
hits  at  it  too  hard :  and  a  similar  simple  reminder 
at  the  outset  of  their  career  would  open  many 
masters’  eyes  for  ever  to  the  fact  that  a  small 
boy  is  not  merely  a  preternaturally  stupid  and 
perverse  kind  of  university  man.  As  it  is,  many 
of  them  never  realize  this  fact,  though  every 
moment  some  reminder  of  it  comes  to  them  from 
their  class-work.  The  whole  Public  School  at¬ 
mosphere  is  saturated  with  the  conviction  that 
any  systematic  study  of  the  profession  from 
lectures  or  printed  books  is  fit  only  for  Board- 
School  masters;  and,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  Canon  Lyttleton  and  others,  the 
examinations  for  Public  School  masters  have 
been  a  dead  failure.  So  long  as  the  man  who 
has  really  good  natural  qualifications  knows  that 
he  can  step  straight  from  the  universities  into  a 
mastership  without  further  trouble,  so  long  will 
that  trouble  be  taken  by  very  few  except  those 
men  who  are  conscious  that  they  must  try  to 
make  up  for  inferior  natural  qualities.  It  results 
from  this  that  the  very  best  of  our  masters,  with 
all  their  virtues  and  their  real  success,  have 
nearly  always  the  amateur’s  weak  spot  here  and 
there ;  while  the  ordinary  teacher  stumbles 
through  thirty  or  forty  years  at  a  Public  School 
without  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to  hear,  and  quite 
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incapable  of  seizing  tlie  occasion  even  when  his 
own  sheep  show  him  the  real  way  through  the 
hedge.  A  man  knows  vaguely  that  his  boys  have 
practically  nothing  to  show  for  a  term’s  work  ; 
but  he  supposes  this  to  be  a  more  or  less  univers¬ 
al  natural  law,  as  a  befogged  statesman  attributes 
everything  to  the  English  Constitution.  He  is 
sublimely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
— perhaps  in  the  next  classroom — some  very 
simple  change  of  routine  is  enabling  another  man 
to  do  what  he  himself  looks  upon  as  impossible. 
The  progress  of  Germany  in  the  past  century 
during  'which  education  has  been  scientifically 
organized  is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  of 
modern  history  ;  yet  our  teachers,  from  the  just- 
fledged  graduate  to  the  grey  Head,  are  often  as 
ignorant  of  things  which  are  already  common¬ 
places  abroad  as  if  those  things  were  taking  place 
upon  the  planet  Mars.  This  splendid  isolation, 
which  is  accentuated  by  the  far  more  defensible 
hatred  of  £  shop  ’  outside  school  hours,  tells  less 
upon  the  Modern  Side  master.  He  finds  no 
traditional  methods  which  he  can  accept  as  final, 
and  is  therefore  driven  to  invent  for  himself  or 
borrow  from  elsewhere,  if  he  has  any  energy  at 
all.  The  Classical  master  inherits  a  tradition 
hallowed  by  splendid  names  of  the  past,  and  has 
therefore  every  temptation  to  look  upon  change 
as  sacrilege.  But  not  one  Headmaster  in  twenty 
is  other  than  a  Classical  man. 

On  the  w'hole,  I  would  not  exchange  our 
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Headmasters  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Considering  that  they  are  paid'  just  about  five 
times  the  income  of  a  German  Headmaster,  and 
that  the  conventional  social  status  of  the  Public 
School  Master  is  also  higher  with  us  than  in 
Germany,  it  would  he  strange  indeed  if  we  did 
not  get  men  of  ability  and  high  character :  and 
I  acknowledge  fully  (if  such  acknowledgment 
were  needed)  their  healthy  moral  influence  and 
their  devotion  to  their  work  as  they  understand 
it.  But,  without  neglecting  auy  of  this,  they 
might  fairly  be  required  to  know  the  real  technic¬ 
alities  of  their  profession.  As  it  is,  the  parent 
knows  that  he  finds  in  his  son’s  Headmaster  a  man 
really  devoted  to  the  boy’s  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare,  and  not  by  any  means  disposed  to 
underrate  the  value  of  healthy  outdoor  games. 
Many  parents,  in  times  of  trouble,  have  found 
more  than  this — genuine  sympathy,  ready  help, 
and  even  considerable  self-sacrifice.  But,  on  any 
point  involving  a  comprehension  of  the  technic¬ 
alities  of  class-teaching,  the  ordinary  Head¬ 
master  would  be  a  less  safe  guide  to  the  parent 
than  at  least  one-third  even  of  his  own  assistant 
masters.  I  do  not  say  this  at  random  :  I  give, 
on  the  pages  quoted  above,  explanations  to  show 
why  this  is  to  be  expected  a  priori,  and  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  is  so  in  fact.  For  the  present, 
I  ask  the  reader  only  to  look  upon  it  as  a  work¬ 
ing  theory ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  to  reflect 
soberly  whether  I  have  exaggerated  in  anything. 
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I  am  giving  as  many  facts  as  I  can :  for  this 
is  a  book  for  the  parent,  the  outsider.  Much  of 
what  I  advance  is  notorious  already  to  those  who 
have  read  but  a  little  on  this  question  :  what  I 
write  here  about  the  different  results  of  English 
and  German  teaching  of  French,  for  instance,  is 
in  great  part  taken  from  our  own  Government 
publications,  and  may  easily  be  verified  by  any 
traveller  abroad.  But  I  give  a  good  many  other 
details  which  few  other  men  are  in  a  position  to 
give  :  for  nobody  knows  these  things  who  has 
not  had  the  main  responsibility  of  a  Public 
School  Army  Class  ;  and  those  who  know  them 
are,  for  obvious  reasons,  unwilling  to  publish 
them.  Such  “  indiscretions  ”  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  British  parent  to  advance 
a  step  or  two  beyond  his  present  vague  feeling 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  some¬ 
where — a  feeling  which  leaves  it  still  possible  for 
the  Blackwood  critic,  for  instance,  to  assert  that 
Lord  Rosebery  is  merely  £  haunted  by  a  bogey  ’ 
when  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  our 
education  up  to  modern  requirements.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  my  argu¬ 
ments  rest  upon  the  necessarily  somewhat  veiled 
instances  which  I  produce  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  my  own  personal  evidence  does 
but  give  a  bodily  shape  to  things  already 
notorious  in  a  vaguer  form.  I  shall  of  course 
quote  no  names,  and  shall  even  disguise  some  of 
my  instances  by  superficial  alterations,  wherever 
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this  can  be  done  without  altering  at  the  same 
time  their  value  as  evidence.  Those  few  who 
already  know  the  incidents  to  which  I  shall  refer, 
will  recognize  them  at  once  :  but  I  hope  to  make 
it  impossible  for  others  to  fill  in  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
do  not  give  in  my  text.  And  I  shall  state 
nothing  as  a  fact  for  which  I  have  not  the  most 
definite  evidence,  mainly  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  but  sometimes  from  that  of  friends  whose 
testimony  I  know  to  be  beyond  suspicion. 


Chapter  II. 


GENERAL  INFERIORITY 
OF  “MODERN  SIDE”  BOYS  AND 
MASTERS. 


“  Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  French 
masters  know,  to  their  sorrow,  that  a  large 
number  of  them  are  wholly  inefficient,  and 
unfit  to  be  teachers.” — Prof.  Leon  Delbos, 
in  the  Journal  of  Education ,  Sept.  1889, 
p.  480. 

The  Headmaster  of  Loretto  (  Times ,  Jan.  3), 
after  urging  very  rightly  that  we  wanted  facts  in 
this  discussion,  went  on  to  contribute,  under  this 
rubric,  certain  experiences  gleaned  from  his  own 
Modern  Side  of  twenty-five  boys  :  which  experi¬ 
ences  were  taken  to  indicate  that  the  ‘  classical  ’ 
boy  always  beats  his  ‘  modern  ’  competitor  even 
on  the  latter’s  own  ground.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  thinking  man  of  Dr.  Almond’s 
experience  can  fail  to  see  that  his  observations 
made  on  a  Modern  Side  which  is  considerably 
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smaller  than  an  average  single  form  at  our  great 
schools  have,  bj  themselves,  about  the  same 
scientific  value  as  observations  of  tides  taken  in 
a  teacup  :  yet  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that, 
in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  particular 
piece  of  evidence,  Modern  Side  work  is  in  very 
many  cases  definitely  inferior  to  that  on  the 
Classical  Side.*  Whether  this  is  any  real  proof 
of  the  inherent  inferiority  of  Modem  Subjects 
for  mental  training,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  judge  after  considering  the  facts  -which  I 
shall  presently  give  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Modern  Subjects  by  our  Public  School — or  (for 
the  words  are  in  England  practically  synonymous) 
by  our  Classical — authorities.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  :  but  the  average 
Classical  man,  like  the  orthodox  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  enjoys  the  double  pleasure  of  condemning 
all  heretics,  and  then  of  holding  them  up  to  scorn 
for  that  very  degradation  to  which  he  himself  has 
condemned  them.  Even  though  they  be  not 
filled  with  that  crusader’s  zeal  for  their  Classics 
which  impels  some  men  to  adopt  as  their  motto 
“  I’ll  larn  you  to  be  a  Modern-Sider ;  ”  even 
though  they  may  not  adopt  an  attitude  of  inac- 


*There  are  sometimes,  however,  striking  exceptions  to  this. 
At  one  school,  where  prizes  for  an  English  essay  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poem  were  offered  for  competition  in  each  class,  Classic¬ 
al  and  Modern  being  for  the  moment  lumped  together,  out 
of  (I  think)  twelve  prizes  only  one  was  won  by  a  Classical  boy. 
This  was  about  six  years  ago. 
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cessible  superiority,  and  starve  the  Modern  Side 
with  cold  neglect,  yet  at  best  the  Modern  masters 
are  too  often  compelled  to  look  on  the  ruling 
powers  as  Figaro  looked  on  the  nobility,  and  to 
feel  that  “he  who  does  us  most  good  is  simply 
he  who  does  least  positive  harm.”  The  undeni¬ 
able  inferiority,  as  a  rule,  of  the  Modern  Side 
may  be  traced  to  three  main  causes  :  (i)  the 
boys,  to  begin  with,  are  mostly  of  inferior  stuff, 
(ii)  the  masters  also  are  either  of  inferior  stuff  or 
are  definitely  treated  as  inferiors,  (iii)  the  exam¬ 
inations  (and  therefore  the  teaching  which  aims 
at  success  in  those  examinations),  are  both  vicious 
in  their  conception  and  slovenly  in  their  execu¬ 
tion. 

Firstly,  the  ‘  Modern  ’  boy  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
inferior  stuff.  The  father  who  has  chosen  that 
Side  for  his  boy  is  too  often  one  who  has  only 
painful  recollections  of  Classics  in  his  own 
school  days,  and  who  sees  that  the  son  is  like 
himself.  Boys,  again,  except  from  ignoble 
reasons  of  sloth,  or,  from  a  consciousness  of 
hopeless  inferiority,  prefer  the  infinitely  more  re¬ 
spectable  Classical  Side.  A  boy  of  any  ability, 
however  £  Modern  ’  his  future  career  is  to  be,  can, 
under  existing  conditions,  slip  into  it  easily 
enough  from  the  Classical  Side  ;  and  a  father 
who  has  any  ambition  for  his  son  takes  care  that 
this  course  shall  be  adopted,  knowing  that,  in 
too  many  schools,  the  transference  would  only 
mean  that  his  boy  would  cease  to  progress  in 
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Classics,  without  any  corresponding  gain  in 
other  branches  of  learning.  Those  boys  who 
join  the  Modern  Side  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  the  rare  historical  or  Modern  Language 
scholarships  which  are  offered  at  the  Universities, 
are  too  few  in  number  to  leaven  the  mass,  even  if 
they  were  themselves  up  to  the  average  ability 
of  the  boys  who  run  for  Classical  scholarships. 
In  fact  the  parent  knows  nearly  always,  and  the 
boy  himself  is  always  aware,  that  if  he  entered 
the  Modern  Side  he  would  find  himself  under 
inferior  teachers,  and  in  competition  with  still 
more  inferior  schoolfellows  ;  for  I  suppose  no 
master  would  deny  that,  taking  one  school  with 
another,  the  average  ability  of  a  Modern  Side 
form  is  barely  up  to  the  average  of  a  Classical 
form  one  step  lower  down  in  the  school.  Let  me 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  revelations  of 
Mr.  Storr,  Head  Modern  Language  Master  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School,  as  published  in  this 
May’s  number  of  the  “  Modern  Language 
Quarterly,”  p.  18.  “  Boys  are  forced  up  into 

the  first  class  [on  the  Modern  Side]  by  pressure 
from  below,  whether  they  are  fit  for  it  or  not. 
A  clever  boy  who  has  risen  rapidly  will  have 
been  under  me  in  the  first  French  or  German 
class  two  or  even  three  years.  He  is  joined  by 
boys  who  do  not  know  the  declension  of  German 
adjectives,  who  cannot  conjugate  a  personal  verb 
in  French,  who  write  Idas  Mond  warden  in  sex 
Page  geschaffen  (the  world  was  created  in  six 
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days)  and  quelques  feres  qu'ils  sont,  and  cannot 
see  what  is  wrong.  I  am  giving  the  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  few  weeks.”  And,  as  Mr. 
Storr  justly  points  out,  this  difficidty  “  affects  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  all  Public  Schools.” 
His  article  ought  to  be  read  in  extenso  by  all  who 
are  really  interested  to  know  what  goes  on 
behind  the  scenes  even  at  those  schools  which  are 
considered  to  be  specially  “  up-to-date.” 

And  as  the  Modern  boy  is  generally  naturally 
inferior  to  the  Classical,  so  also  is  the  Modem 
mastei’.  Things  have  no  doubt  improved  very 
much  within  the  last  twenty  years  :  yet,  even 
now,  it  is  often  an  axiom  that  French  and  German 
must  be  taught  cheaply ;  let  the  master  be 
efficient,  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  he  must  be 
cheap.  The  following  figures,  for  instance,  are 
taken  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  school  concerning  which  such 
data  are  procurable  :  they  relate  to  the  year 
1895.  The  Headmaster,  a  Classical  man  of 
course,  receives  £2,400  a  year  and  a  house. 
The  Classical  assistants,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen,  have  an  average  income  of  £362,  the 
three  highest  salaries  ranging  from  nearly  £800 
to  nearly  £600.  There  are  nine  Mathematical 
and  Science  masters,  of  whom  the  two  highest 
receive  £500  each,  while  the  average  salary  is 
£333.  The  two  Modern  Language  masters  are 
paid  an  average  of  only  £275,  and  the  higher  of 
the  two  salaries  amounts  to  only  £300 — or  £33 
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less  than  the  average  Mathematical  or  Science, 
and  £62  less  than  the  average  Classical  Assis¬ 
tant.  Yet  this  is  a  School  which  possesses,  I 
believe,  a  very  efficient  Modern  Side — as  Modern 
Sides  go — and  certainly  in  many  of  our  richest 
schools  the  distribution  of  Housemasterships 
makes  the  disproportion  still  greater  ! 

Yet  even  this  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
miserable  shifts  to  which  Headmasters  often 
resort  in  order  to  save  money  on  Modern 
Language  teaching.  At  one  of  our  greatest 
schools,  by  an  economy  worthy  of  Mr.  Squeers, 
a  foreign  music-master  was  recently  forced,  term 
after  term,  to  employ  some  of  his  leisure  hours 
in  teaching  the  language  of  his  birth — a  work 
for  which  he  himself  Avould  have  claimed  no 
qualification  beyond  that  of  his  nationality.  Not 
even  the  Headmaster  of  Gotham  would  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  French  Professor  is  necessarily 
qualified  by  his  nationality  to  teach  the  French 
horn  ;  yet  few  of  our  educational  authorities 
can  resist  the  temptation  of  setting  the  artist  on 
the  French  horn  to  teach  a  language  which,  in 
spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  those  who 
have  never  seriously  tried  it,  is  scarcely  (if  at 
all)  less  difficult  to  write  decently  than  Latin  or 
Greek.  Again,  even  when  the  authorities  are 
more  discriminating  than  this  in  their  choice  of 
men,  the  result  is  not  always  much  better.  “  I 
know  it  for  a  fact,”  writes  Prof.  Delbos,  “  that 
many  Frenchmen  who  call  themselves  B.A.’s 
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and  M.A.'s,  and  Doctors,  and  even  Officiers 
d? Academie,  have  never  been  near  any  Univer¬ 
sity  at  all.  I  know  one,  now  teaching  in 
London,  who  has  the  letters  B.A.  after  his 
name,  and  who  wrote  to  me  some  time  since  a 
letter  of  twenty -five  lines  in  which  there  are  five 
mistakes  in  the  spelling  and  two  in  the 
French  ....  There  was  another  one  a  few  years 
ago  who  took  the  title  of  Docteur  es  Lettres  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  Officier  de  la 
Legion  d’honneur,  and  who  was  neither,  as  most 
of  us  well  knew.  Nevertheless  those  titles  were 
the  means  of  his  securing  a  good  examiner- 
ship  ....  Whenever  I  have  had  to  engage 
foreign  masters  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  I 
have  always  required  the  diploma  ;  but  out  of 
thirty  men  I  know  but  two  who  ever  produced  it. 
The  others  had  left  it  at  home,  or  in  France  !  ” 
It  is  true  that  Prof.  Delbos  excludes  a  few 
schools  from  this  sweeping  condemnation  of 
carelessness  in  the  choice  of  foreign  masters  ; 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  nowadays  to 
follow  the  continental  example,  and  choose 
home-born  masters  to  teach  foreign  languages. 
It  can  no  longer  be  so  definitely  asserted  that 
“  England  is  now  the  only  civilized  country  in 
which  the  teaching  of  languages  is  still  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners”  (Prof. 
Kuno  Meyer,  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Modern 
Language  conference  of  1890.)  1  et  the  Eng¬ 

lishmen  who  are  substituted  for  these  foreigners 
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of  the  old  type  have  often  very  weak  points  of 
their  own  ;  and  in  such  wordy  conflicts  as  that 
of  Dec.  1891— F eh.  1892  between  the  champions 
of  the  rival  parties,  in  the  Journal  of  Education , 
it  would  be  supremely  comic,  if  it  were  not  at 
the  same  time  so  tragic,  to  read  the  bitter  and 
only  too  justified  abuse  which  the  antagonists 
fling  at  each  other.  In  this  connexion,  it  is 
very  instructive  to  note  the  trepidation  evinced 
by  a  well-known  assertor  of  the  present  efficiency 
of  Public  School  French  teaching,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  French  teacher  in  England,  as 
in  Germany,  should  examine  his  own  pupils  in 
the  presence  of  an  inspector.  “  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  practical  difficulties  would  be 
greater  than  [the  proposer]  supposed.  As  to 
the  presence  of  an  inspector,  it  would,  in  some 
cases,  put  the  teacher  into  a  condition  of  nervous 
restraint,  by  a  viva  voce  examination ;  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  examiner 
to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  pupils’  knowledge 
of  the  subject.”  (Conference  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  Dec.  22nd.  1899.)  It 
will  be  some  years,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  before  the  Schools  can  afford  to  al¬ 
low  inspectors  to  be  present  at  the  viva  voce 
teaching  of  French  by  all  their  English-born 
masters.  The  question  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  foreign  and  native  teachers  will  be 
found  fully  discussed  elsewhere  :  (Appendix  B), 
meanwhile  it  must  be  noted  that,  however 
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seriously  a  Headmaster  may  face  the  question, 
he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  really 
competent  Modern  Language  master.  Professor 
Strong,  at  the  January  conference  on  Modern 
Language  teaching  ( Times ,  Jan.  9th),  Mr. 
Spooner,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  the  Times 
of  Jan.  3rd,  the  Preparatory  School  Headmasters 
quoted  on  pp.  242,3  of  the  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  subjects,  vol.  vi — all  these  authori¬ 
ties,  to  quote  only  the  most  recent  utterances, 
fully  bear  out  the  strong  words  of  Prof.  Delbos. 
It  is  almost  impossible  in  England  to  get  a  man 
who  knows  the  foreign  language  well,  can  teach 
what  he  knows,  and  is  the  equal  in  general  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  higher  Classical  masters.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  of  course,  the  thing  is  possible  enough, 
and  in  Germany  the  hoys  do  in  fact  learn  real 
French. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  might  be  thought 
that  great  pains  would  be  taken  to  find  compe¬ 
tent  men,  and  treat  them  well.  This,  however, 
is  certainly  not  the  rule  :  I  doubt  whether  it 
could  even  be  said  to  be  the  frequent  exception. 
Here  is  a  fairly  typical  instance  from  a  very 
large  school  of  special  reputation  for  modern 
subjects.  A  senior  language  mastership,  out  of 
many,  falls  vacant.  An  extremely  able  candi¬ 
date,  (as  Language  masters  go)  applies,  is  given 
a  good  trial,  and  acquits  himself  well.  He  is 
suitable  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  salary  : 
for,  as  he  already  makes  a  very  fair  income  by 
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private  work,  he  not  unnaturally  holds  out  for  a 
salary  hearing  some  reasonable  proportion  to  this 
income,  and  to  that  which  his  predecessor  re¬ 
ceived.  This  would  probably  have  amounted  to 
about  half,  or  possibly  two-thirds,  of  a  high 
Classical  assistant’s  income  :  but  the  figure  is 
judged  to  be  too  high.  As  the  applicant  declines 
to  be  beaten  down,  the  authorities  patch  up 
matters  by  promoting  one  of  the  assisting  staff, 
A — ,  who  accepts  the  work  under  protest,  and 
declines  altogether  to  undertake  the  composition, 
for  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  too  patently 
unfit.  The  composition  is  therefore  handed  over 
to  B — ,  another  colleague ;  not  that  B —  is 
really  better  qualified  than  A — •,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  allows  the  work  to  be  thrust  upon  him. 
In  this  way  the  highest  class  hobbles  along  for 
nearly  if  not  quite  a  year,  until  a  really  qualified 
teacher  can  be  found  at  the  modest  salary  offered. 
The  School  thus  saved  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  that  year,  out  of  an  income  of 
between  £15,000  and  £20,000  ;  and  nobody  was 
disappointed  but  the  two  or  three  boys  who  were 
really  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  thirty  or  forty  parents  who  paid  in 
the  hope  that  their  boys  would  be  properly 
taught.  The  real  history  of  this  transaction, 
which  in  its  main  detail  came  quite  accidently  to 
my  knowledge,  is  probably  known  to  very  few  : 
and  I  have  often  wished  that  some  foreign  master 
of  high  character  and  wide  experience  would 
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give  to  the  world  a  frank  account  of  his  pecuni¬ 
ary  dealings  with  a  succession  of  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  fact  is,  that  too  many  School  authorities 
are  wilfully  blind  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
men  whom  they  set  to  teach.  I  know  of  a 
moderate-sized  school  where  the  French  was 
taught  by  an  ex-sergeant  from  Germany,  dis¬ 
missed  as  incompetent  from  a  larger  school,  which 
had  itself  no  very  high  reputation  for  efficient 
French  teaching.  In  my  own  six  years  at  school, 
most  of  which  were  spent  under  a  broad-minded 
and  French-speaking  Headmaster,  who  certainly 
made  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  six  different  French  masters,  one  of  whom 
was  found  to  be  an  unmitigated  blackguard, 
while  there  were  only  two  at  most  who  were  even 
moderately  efficient.  An  old  schoolfellow  to 
whom  I  appealed  the  other  day  for  a  corrobor¬ 
ation  of  these  memories,  writes  back  that  the  only 
thing  he  can  be  sure  of  having  learnt  with  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy  from  any  one  of  our  French 
teachers,  is  a  question  which  ran  “  Zis  vob  from 
whom  do  she  derivate  itself  ?  ”  This  was  put 
by  a  rather  capable  man  who,  having  learnt  a 
little  English  from  us,  pursued  a  more  successful 
scholastic  career  elsewhere.  I  rather  think  it 
was  this  gentleman’s  immediate  successor  who 
used  to  set  us  to  translate  Green’s  £  Short  His¬ 
tory  ’  viva  voce  for  an  hour — or  rather,  would 
take  the  bit  into  his  own  teeth  after  the  first  few 
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minutes,  and  translate  the  rest  himself.  Lesson 
after  lesson,  he  translated  ‘The  Faerie  Queen’ 
by  ‘  La  Belle  Reine  ;  ’  and  we  never  corrected 
him,  lest  he  should  take  offence  and  perhaps  put 
obstacles  in  our  way  when  we  wanted  to  prepare 
Greek  construe  in  his  class. 

But  readers  of  the  Times  correspondence  will 
remember  how  it  was  pleaded  that  we  must  not 
judge  the  Modern  Language  teaching  of  to-day 
by  that  of  the  past ;  yet  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
stances  1  have  quoted  are  quite  recent,  and,  for 
aught  1  know,  are  reproduced  daily  at  the  present 
moment.  So  far  from  its  being  the  fact  (as  is 
sometimes  implied,  if  not  asserted)  that  the 
abuses  complained  of  are  generally  of  ancient 
date,  the  real  truth  is  that  all  arrangements  which 
come  nearly  up  to  what  the  public  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  are  themselves  quite  recent  and  even 
exceptional.  “  It  is  only  recently,”  writes  Mr. 
Storr  in  the  article  I  have  quoted  above,  “  that 
the  teaching  [of  Modern  Languages  at  Merchant 
Taylors’]  has  been  in  the  hands  of  specialists. 
For  most  of  mv  time  masters  taught  French  who 
would  themselves  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim 
any  colloquial  or  phonetic  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.”  And  let  me  give  two  very  recent  cases 
within  my  own  experience,  both  from  well-known 
schools,  and  one  from  a  very  large  one.  A  boy 
whom  I  knew  very  well,  in  a  moment  of  expan¬ 
siveness,  volunteered  a  description  of  his  work  in 
a  Modern  Language  class.  “  Old  X —  used  to 
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say  ‘  now,  look  here,  hoys,  if  you're  good  for  the 
first  half-hour,  I’ll  read  you  Tit- Bits  for  the 
other  half.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  even 
the  ‘  be  good  ’  did  not  mean  ‘  do  some  work,’  but 
simply  ‘  don’t  play  the  fool  with  me.’  Another 
time,  having  to  examine  a  boy  who  had  just  failed 
for  the  Army,  I  commented  on  his  weakness  in 
Modern  Languages  and  especially  in  Grammar. 
“Oh  yes,  at  Z —  we  used  to  be  put  down  to 
learn  grammar  for  a  whole  hour  in  school,  and  it 
was  never  heard  at  the  end.  Mr.  A —  had  a 
very  great  deal  of  extra  work  of  his  own  to  do, 
and  he  used  to  do  it  in  class.”  It  would  add 
considerably  to  the  piquancy  of  this  last  anec¬ 
dote  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  precise 
nature  of  this  extra  work  which  prevented  Mr. 
A—  from  teaching  Modern  Languages  to  his 
Modern  Language  class.  These  instances  are 
quite  recent ;  and  the  parent  who  (I  hope)  is  read¬ 
ing  this  book  may,  for  aught  he  knows,  be  the  par¬ 
ent  of  a  boy  who  learns  his  Modern  Languages 
under  Mr.  A —  or  old  X — •. 

It  is  quite  true  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  of  late  years  ;  but  even  these  great 
strides  have  not  brought  us  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  what  the  Germans  do,  and  what  we, 
under  our  present  Public  School  system,  could 
quite  well  do  also.  Our  present  improvement  is 
important  only  in  comparison  with  the  black 
chaos  of  not  very  long  ago.  Lord  Wolseley 
(Times,  Dec.  5th,  1900),  thus  sums  up  his  own 
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Modern  Language  education  at  School :  “  At 
the  end  of  the  day  I  could  not  say  I  knew  any 
more  French  or  Herman  than  in  the  morning.” 
And  here  is  an  arrangement,  for  instance,  which 
was  in  force  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  at 
one  of  those  Schools  which  have  recently  raised 
the  loudest  protests  against  public  attacks  on 
their  Modern  work.  The  French  was  taught 
on  the  Classical  Side  by  the  form  masters.  One 
of  these,  an  able  man  and  an  excellent  teacher, 
made  no  pretence  of  knowing  any  more  French 
than  the  ordinary  University  man — i.e.  he  could 
not  read  an  ordinary  F rench  book  with  any  real 
comfort.  He  therefore  taught  his  class  by 
working  through  and  through  with  the  same 
translation  book,  term  after  term  and  year  after 
year,  gradually  learning  this  book  by  heart,  but 
never  taking  any  trouble  to  learn  more  French 
than  that  which  came  to  him  in  this  way,  nor 
making  any  pretence  to  pronounce  it  £  as  she  is 
spoke.’  He  was  a  very  able  master,  and  this 
went  on  under  a  Headmaster  who  in  character 
and  in  ability  has  not  been  surpassed  by  many 
of  our  generation.*  When  these  things  were 

*  “To  a  Classical  form  master  who  demurred  to  teaching 
French  on  the  score  that  he  knew  none,  Mr.  Bradley  [Head¬ 
master  of  Marlborough,  and  present  Dean  of  Westminster] 
would  always  reply  ‘What  does  that  matter?  You  can 
always  be  one  lesson  ahead  of  your  form.’  ”  Mr.  Storr,  as 
above.  He  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  himself  began  to 
teach  German  when  he  “  knew  nothing  of  the  accidence  and 
grammar.”  We  nearly  all  of  us  learn  Modern  Languages  by 
teaching  them— except  those  who  teach,  yet  never  learn. 
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done  in  the  green  tree,  judge  what  was  done  in 
the  dry  ! 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  ad 
infinitum  :  but  the  reader  is  probably  ready 
now  to  admit  that,  before  we  talk  of  experiments 
to  test  the  relative  value  of  Classical  and 
Modern  subjects  for  mental  training,  we  should 
begin  by  introducing  some  sort  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  teachers  on  the  two  sides.  Imagine  a 
first-rate  school  at  which  the  Second  Form  was 
taken  in  Latin  by  an  Italian  dancing-master  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  premises — the  Upper 
Fourth  by  a  man  who,  though  otherwise  able, 
could  only  just  get  through  Caesar  with  a  ‘  crib  ’ 
— and  the  Sixth  put  into  commission  for  a  year 
under  two  Fifth-Form  Masters  who  were  already 
only  just  good  enough  for  their  own  work,  but 
whose  employment  happened  to  save  the  School 
a  few  pounds  ! 


Chapter  III. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY 
OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  MASTERS. 

(i) .  “  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  in  his  lecture  at  the 

College  of  Preceptors  a  few  days  ago  on 
4  Language  Teaching,’  gave  a  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  unwillingness  of  Headmasters  of 
Public  Schools  to  let  training  count  for  much 
in  their  choice  of  colleagues.  A  master  who 
had  taken  only  second  class  honours  had 
filled  a  temporary  vacancy  in  a  lower  form 
with  such  ability  and  success  that  the  Head¬ 
master  was  besieged  with  requests  to  make 
the  appointment  a  permanent  one.  ‘  I  cannot 
afford,’  he  replied,  ‘to  throw  away  an  appoint¬ 
ment.’  This  reminds  us  of  Quick’s  story 
about  the  oculist  who,  when  complimented  on 
his  skill  as  an  operator,  exclaimed,  ‘  Ah  !  but 
I  spoilt  a  hatful  of  eyes  first  !  ’  ” — ( Journal 
of  Education,  1890,  p.  648). 

(ii) .  “  But  the  two  cardinal  points  to  which  we 

look  for  the  greatest  advantage  are  the  ap- 
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pointment  for  peace  command  only  of  those 
officers  who  are  certified  by  the  military 
authorities  to  be  fit  for  command  in  war.” 
....  (general  cheers)  ....  Mr.  Brodrick 
on  Army  Reform,  House  of  Commons, 
March  8  th,  1901. 

W e  have  seen  that  Schools  do  not  always  take 
much  trouble  to  get  efficient  Language  teachers, 
and  that  such  teachers  are  not  always  to  be  got 
even  by  those  who  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
But  there  is  a  further  question :  what  is  the 
treatment  of  an  efficient  man  when  once  he  has 
been  secured  ?  In  Germany,  (the  reader  must 
forgive  me  the  inevitable  comparison)  the 
highest  educational  posts  are  filled  by  men  who 
have  proved  their  efficiency  in  the  classroom  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  school  life.  The 
pioneers  of  Modern  Language  teaching  have  all 
won  handsome  recognition  :  the  l’ank  and  file 
receive  the  same  salary  as  their  colleagues  of 
the  same  standing  on  the  Classical  Side,  and  have 
exactly  the  same  chances  of  promotion  to  all 
posts  except  the  Headmasterships  of  strictly 
Classical  Schools. 

In  England,  it  happens  more  often  than  the 
reader  might  be  inclined  to  expect  that  Modern 
Side  masterships  are  filled  by  men  who  can  com¬ 
pare  not  unfavourably  with  their  Classical 
colleagues.  In  length  and  breadth  of  teaching 
experience,  the  Modern  Side  master  is  some- 
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times  the  better  man  of  the  two  :  yet  School 
authorities  seldom  treat  a  man,  for  that  reason, 
on  other  than  strict  “  Modern  Side  ”  principles. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  quite  a  typical  case.  A 
man  of  unusually  wide  experience,  and  un¬ 
usual  success  in  his  own  line,  was  promoted  from 
a  middle-sized  Public  School  to  a  very  large  one, 
where  he  replaced  a  younger  and  less  experi¬ 
enced  man.  In  age  and  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  would  have  stood  pretty  high  up  on  the 
staff ;  but  these  things  count  for  little  in  Public 
School  seniority,  and,  as  a  new-comer,  he  had  to 
begin  on  a  salary  reduced  from  that  of  his 
(really  junior)  predecessor  : — in  fact,  on  the 
same  salary  which  he  would  probably  have  re¬ 
ceived  if  he  had  joined  the  staff  just  twelve 
years  before,  fresh  from  the  U niversity .  At  the 
end  of  this  first  term,  the  new-comer  wras  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  post  of  special  responsibility  and 
hard  work  ;  a  post  involving  not  only  a  great 
deal  of  labour  in  organization,  but  also,  for  the 
first  term,  an  amount  of  extra  teaching  work 
which  practically  absorbed  his  half-holidays  and 
even  his  Sunday  afternoons.  He  was  doing,  in 
fact,  a  man  and  a  half’s  work ;  he  was  repeatedly 
congratulated  on  his  success  :  but  he  worked 
through  that  year  on  a  new-comer’s  salary,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  doing  easy  routine-work  in  one 
of  the  lowest  forms.  Whether  the  same  be 
true  of  the  Classical  Side  or  no,  there  is  certainly 
a  good  deal  of  ‘  sweating  ’  on  the  Modern  Sides 
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of  our  Public  Schools,  where,  as  in  German 
government  employ,  men  can  be  found  to  accept 
a  low  wage  for  the  sake  of  other  concomitant 
advantages  which  make  no  claim  on  the  purse  of 
the  authorities.  For  I  must  repeat  again  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  system,  and  with  the  men 
only  so  far  as  they  show  themselves  irrecon¬ 
cilable  enemies  of  reform.  In  this  particular 
instance,  the  Headmaster  may  not  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  arrangement ;  but  in 
any  case  I  happen  to  know  that  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  just  as  the  Headmaster  who 
arranged  that  boys  should  be  taught  French  by 
a  man  who  knew  no  French  was  an  exceptionally 
able  and  strong  man.  A  Modern-Sider  must  be 
bought  in  the  cheapest  possible  market,  and 
treated  on  Modern  Side  principles  :  it  is  the 
system  that  acts,  and  not  the  individual  Gover¬ 
nor,  Headmaster,  or  Classical  colleague.  And 
the  system  is  based  on  the  old  assumption  that, 
so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  a  man  fresh  from 
the  University  is  either  qualified  to  take  any 
work  in  the  School,  or  never  will  be  :  an  assump¬ 
tion  which  even  now  is  dying  hard,  and  will 
only  perish  when  other  extraneous  influences 
have  ceased  to  be  all-powerful  in  our  Schools. 
The  practical  monopoly  of  Headmasterships  by 
clerics  is  already  beginning  to  weaken,  partly  in 
deference  to  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion, 
and  partly  because  even  at  a  school  like  Eton  not 
one  quarter  of  the  assistants  are  in  Orders,  so 
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that  governors  who  refuse  nowadays  to  consider 
applications  from  laymen  are  throwing  away 
three-fourths  of  their  chance  of  securing  the 
best  man.  The  impenetrable  conservatism  of 
the  Headmasters’  Conference  is  beginning  to 
give  way  as  the  Secondary  Education  Bill,  with 
its  promise  of  outside  control,  rises  blacker  and 
blacker  against  the  wind.  It  only  remains  that 
governors  should  refuse  to  appoint  a  Headmaster 
who  has  not  shown  practical  ability  in  teaching 
outside  the  Sixth-Form  Room  or  the  University 
Lecture  Room  ;  and  then,  without  losing  their  old 
excellence  as  training-grounds  for  character,  our 
Schools  will  no  longer  be  institutions  where,  even 
caeteris  paribus ,  a  man’s  excellence  as  a  teacher  is 
as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  a  few 
months’  seniority  on  the  staff. 

For  this  is  another  disadvantage  to  which  the 
Language  master  is  subject  almost  in  direct  ratio 
to  his  real  qualifications  for  his  work.  Almost 
the  only  posts  worth  having  at  any  school  are  the 
Housemasterships ;  and  from  those  the  foreigner, 
to  begin  with,  is  absolutely  debarred — absolutely 
and  necessarily,  since  the  first  qualification  for 
such  work  is  a  familiarity  with  English  life, 
thoughts,  and  ways,  such  as  no  foreigner  can 
ever  gain.  Even  the  home-born  language  mas¬ 
ter,  however,  is  handicapped  in  the  running  for 
these  prizes,  which  are  given  almost  invariably  in 
order  of  seniority  ;  a  seniority  measured  not  by 
length  of  professional  experience,  but  by  the 
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date  of  appointment  to  each  particular  school. 
A  man  of  twenty-seven  who  joins  with  five  years’ 
professional  experience  to  his  credit  is  junior  to 
the  fledgeling  from  the  University  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  just  one  term  before  him.  This 
tells  in  two  ways  against  the  Language  master. 
Firstly,  under  the  prevalent  idea  that  anyone, 
when  once  he  has  taken  his  degree,  is  fit  to  teach 
at  a  Public  School,  a  large  number  of  master¬ 
ships  are  filled  up  on  the  principle  of  chance 
acquaintance.  A  dozen,  very  likely,  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  have  very  much  the  same  degree  and 
College  testimonials  :  some  may  have  had  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  but  this  is  often  overbal¬ 
anced  by  the  Headmaster’s  desire  to  get  a  virgin 
mind  which  he  can  mould  to  his  own  ways  and 
those  of  his  particular  school.  But  perhaps 
one  of  these  men  is  personally  known  to  the 
Headmaster,  or  his  testimoniators  are  personally 
known.  This  man  is  very  naturally  and  reason¬ 
ably  preferred  ;  since,  if  the  degrees  are  pretty 
equal,  and  professional  experience  is  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  the  advantages  of  freshness,  the  chance 
of  personal  acquaintance  is  a  very  real  fact  in 
favour  of  a  candidate.  The  natural  effect  of 
this  is  that,  over  and  above  the  cultured  home 
and  the  decent  social  atmosphere  which  are 
naturally  required  if  possible  of  Public  School 
teachers,  a  master’s  start  in  life  often  depends 
upon  the  wealth  of  his  parents,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  send  him  to  a  specially  well-known 
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school  and  college  :  and  this,  in  a  profession 
where  the  rules  of  promotion  make  the  first  start 
all-important.  But,  the  more  aristocratic  and 
ancient  a  man’s  school  has  been,  the  less  is  his 
chance  of  having  learnt  French  or  German 
there  :  so  that  Language  masters  do  not  as  a 
rule  come  from  the  few  most  conspicuous  schools. 
They  must  therefore  win  their  spurs  as  teachers 
at  some  private,  or  smaller  public  school ;  and 
then  at  last  some  more  enlightened  Head¬ 
master  may  weigh  their  five  years’  experience 
against  personal  acquaintance,  or  youthful  malle¬ 
ability  of  character;  and  the  Language  mas¬ 
ter  gets  a  footing  at  some  good  school. 
Here  however,  in  strict  proportion  to  his  real 
experience,  he  finds  himself  junior  to  men  who 
took  perhaps  an  inferior  college  degree  to  his 
own  ;  who  make  no  pretence  of  having  ever 
learnt  anything  outside  their  University  course  ; 
but  who  had  the  luck  to  drop  in  straight  from 
the  University.  I  allude  here  only  to  ordinary 
cases,  and  not  to  those  ‘  athletic  ’  appointments 
which,  however  exaggerated  by  outsiders,  are 
yet  not  unknown  even  at  first-rate  schools.  1  he 
reward  of  a  University  degree  is  great :  the  re¬ 
ward  of  enough  work  at  F rench  and  German  to 
win  a  second  University  degree  is,  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  almost  a  minus  quantity.  In  spite  of 
the  many  virtues  of  our  old  Public  School  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  each  particular  school 
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gives  a  very  special  value  to  experience  gained 
outside  the  charmed  circle.  I  have  known  even 
the  highest  authorities  to  be  as  naively  surprised 
at  the  simplest  arrangements  in  other  schools,  as 
Farmer  George  was  at  his  first  sight  of  an  apple 
dumpling.  There  may  be  good  reason  for 
jealousy  of  outside  intrusion,  but  at  least  free- 
trade  should  be  encouraged  between  one  Public 
School  and  another.  Yet  the  present  tendency 
seems  to  be  rather  towards  the  more  frequent 
appointment  of  ‘  old  boys  ’ — a  class  of  men  who 
are  doomed,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  go 
through  life  with  the  narrowest  professional  ex¬ 
perience  conceivable  in  a  civilized  country. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  movement  of 
late  in  a  more  sensible  direction.  Headmasters 
sometimes  choose  their  Language  masters  fresh 
from  the  Universities,  and  send  them  for  a  while 
to  prepare  abroad.  But  these  are  only  isolated 
cases  :  nor  can  these  men  do  half  as  much 
abroad  as  they  might  have  done  if  their  own 
schoolboy  French  or  German  had  been  a  less 
rotten  foundation  to  build  upon.  And  it  must 
be  noted  that  even  these  privileged  men,  by 
whatever  time  they  have  conscientiously  given 
to  further  studies,  are  liable  to  find  themselves 
by  that  much  junior  to  a  Classical  colleague  who 
needed  no  stock-in-trade  beyond  his  degree.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  oi'dinary  promotion  by 
seniority  alone  tells  heavily  against  teachers  of 
Modern  Languages. 
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I  notice  that  one  of  the  Times  correspondents 
implies  that  at  some  Schools  Modern  masters 
are  denied  housemasterships  even  when  their 
seniority  has  entitled  them  to  such.  It  may  be 
so  in  some  cases  ;  but  I  have  never  come  across 
any  instance  of  this. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  only  one  way  of  gaining 
promotion  except  by  seniority.  A  man  who  is 
not  in  the  running  even  for  a  housemastership  at 
his  present  school,  may  obtain  the  Headship  of 
another,  after  a  competition  in  which  those  who 
stood  between  him  and  promotion  in  the  first 
school  would  have  had  no  chance  of  success. 
Thus,  from  being  too  unripe  by  five  or  ten  years 
for  the  conduct  of  a  house,  he  suddenly  becomes 
fit  to  rule  a  house  and  a  whole  school  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  a  case  of  comparatively 
common  occurrence  :  yet  there  is  small  hope  in 
this  for  a  Language  master,  who  has  practically 
no  chance  of  election  to  the  Headship  of  any 
school.  ‘  Modern  ’  Headmasters  are  probably 
even  rarer  than  lay  Headmasters  :  and  even  of 
these,  only  a  small  fraction  are  specialists  in 
French  or  German. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  principle  of  the  priority 
of  all  things  Classical  being  deeply  rooted  even 
in  those  schools  which  are  most  favourable  to 
Modern  subjects,  the  Modern-Sider  must  of 
course  take  the  second  place  everywhere.  I  do 
not  complain  of  this  priority  of  Classical  studies, 
which  is  probably  necessary  (though  not  by  such 
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Divine  Right  as  is  sometimes  imagined  by  men 
who  have  never  seriously  tried  to  write  French, 
and  can  often  not  even  order  their  dinner  in  any 
language  but  their  own)  :  but  I  simply  state  it 
as  a  notorious  fact,  and  one  which  must  be  taken 
very  seriously  into  account  in  any  attempt  to 
understand  why  the  Modern  Side  cannot  thrive 
as  its  elder  brother  does.  And  in  many  schools, 
so  little  is  the  difference  confined  to  these 
necessary  distinctions  of  priority,  that  the 
authorities  hardly  attempt  to  check  that  univer¬ 
sal  propensity  of  human  nature  to  widen  the 
gulf,  by  a  thousand  little  neglects  and  injustices, 
betAveen  Esau  whom  we  hate  and  Jacob  whom 
we  love.  At  one  great  and  specially  Modern 
school,  the  Language  masters  were  driven  to 
propose  that  some  definite  time  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  boys’  preparation  of  French  and 
German,  so  that  none  might  come  up  in  future 
with  the  plea,  often  perfectly  true,  that  his 
Classical  work  had  taken  up  his  whole  time. 
“  Let  it  be  a  distinct  rule,”  the  proposers  pleaded, 
“  that  on  the  nights  on  which  you  bid  us  set  the 
boys  a  home-lesson,  some  definite  portion  of  his 
time — if  only  half-an-hour  or  twenty  minutes— 
be  set  aside  for  our  work.’  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  modest  and  reasonable  plea  ;  yet 
it  was  rejected.  At  another  school,  where  the 
rule  was  passed  at  a  masters’  meeting,  its  ex¬ 
ecution  was  practically  impossible,  since  the 
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Form-masters  went  on  quietly  in  the  old  groove  ; 
and  a  boy  seldom  hesitates  where  he  has  the 
alternative  of  disobeying  his  Form  master  or 
his  Set  master. 

It  must  also  he  remembered  in  this  connexion 
that  the  time  allotted  to  French  and  German, 
especially  in  our  best-known  schools,  is  always 
miserably  inadequate.  We  have  indeed  out¬ 
grown  some  of  the  scandals  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  in  the  Upper  School  at  Rugby, 
eighteen  out  of  the  twenty  weekly  lessons  were 
devoted  to  Classics,  and  French  was  an  extra, 
like  dancing  :  yet  quite  recently  an  examiner 
found  that  “  in  a  Yorkshire  day-school,  of  very 
great  proportions,  the  hour  for  German  was 
12.30  to  1.30 — or,  in  other  words,  the  dinner- 
hour  !  ”  ( Journal  of  Education ,  Jan.,  1900). 

Mr.  Storr,  again  (loc.  cit.  p.  17),  describes 
how  till  quite  recently  the  time  assigned  to 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Lower  School  [at 
Merchant  Taylors’]  was  six-fold  that  assigned 
to  Modern  Languages.  Nor  are  the  Universities 
more  encouraging  to  Modern  Languages  than 
the  Schools.  Oxford  has  consistently  refused 
to  institute  an  Honour  School  in  this  subject  ; 
the  Cambridge  Tripos  lays  unfair  stress  on  the 
study  of  dead  medieval  F rench  and  German  : 
even  the  few  colleges  which  offer  here  and  there 
a  scholarship  for  proficiency  in  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  often  choose  the  candidates  rather  on  what 
they  judge  to  he  their  general  intelligence  than 
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on  the  knowledge  they  show  of  the  subject — a 
choice  most  natural  and  excusable,  especially  in 
the  face  of  our  inefficient  Public  School  teach¬ 
ing,  but  still  not  encouraging  to  the  special  study 
of  French  and  German.  Abroad,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  believe  practically  all  Universities  grant 
degrees  in  Modern  as  well  as  in  Ancient 
Languages.  Certainly  the  German  Universities 
do  :  and  we  must  remember  all  through  that  our 
point  is,  “  How  can  the  Germans  teach  boys 
real  French  without  sacrifice  to  their  general 
education,  while  we  seem  utterly  unable  to  do 
the  same  ?  ” 


Chapter  IV. 


ABSURDITIES  OF  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

“  The  teaching  of  French  is  wasted  time.  If  a 
hoy  really  wants  French,  six  months  on 
the  continent  would  do  him  more  good 
than  six  years  in  an  English  School.” — A 
Preparatory  School  Headmaster,  in  the 
Board  of  Education  “  Special  Reports  on 
Education  ”  vol.  vi.,  p.  232. 

W E  have  seen  then  that  the  Modern  hoy  is  gener¬ 
ally  inferior,  and  that  his  master,  if  not  inferior  hy 
nature,  is  placed  in  a  position  of  definite  inferi¬ 
ority.  Let  us  go  on  to  enquire  into  the  absurd 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  examination  which 
do  still  more  to  degrade  Modern  Languages  in 
England. 

The  most  notorious  blunder,  patent  long  ago 
even  to  the  Man  in  the  Street,  is  that  of  teaching 
a  living  language  as  though  it  were  dead.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  highest  honours  in 
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most  of  our  best-known  French  and  German 
examinations  could  be  won  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
candidate.  Even  in  the  Army  Examinations, 
such  a  man  might  very  well  head  the  list  in 
French  or  German.  It  is  part  of  this  system, 
that  the  grammars  of  Modern  are  modelled  on 
those  of  Ancient  Languages  ;  and  that,  while 
many  scholars  find  even  our  Latin  grammar 
system  too  pedantic  and  uneducational,  yet  this 
same  system,  without  even  the  same  colourable 
excuses,  is  forced  upon  the  wretched  Modern 
Language  learner.  No  reader  of  “Therese 
Raquin  ”  can  forget  the  grim  pathos  of  the  poor 
girl,  side  by  side  with  a  sickly  boy,  and  forced 
to  swallow,  for  discipline’s  sake,  the  same 
nauseous  draughts  which  were  thought  to  be 
good  for  him.  Many  grown  men  know  that 
Greek  and  Latin  are  in  the  best  sense  living 
tongues  :  but  there  is  also  a  dead  Greek  and  a 
dead  Latin,  hideous  corpses  with  the  sickening 
scent  of  the  dissecting-room  about  them :  and  these 
alone  are  familiar  to  too  many  Public  School 
boys  :  yet  to  these  dead  bodies  our  authorities  still 
insist  upon  chaining  the  living  languages  of 
to-day. 

However,  the  grammar  system  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  at  least  fairly  definite  :  generation  upon 
generation  of  able  men  have  built  up  a  system  of 
teaching  upon  this  foundation,  which,  if  far  from 
perfect,  is  at  least  practically  unquestioned,  and 
therefore  conventionally  solid.  In  French  and 
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German,  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  upon  exist¬ 
ing  grammars  is  like  building  upon  a  quicksand. 
At  one  school,  I  remember  learning  chou,  etc.,  as 
normal  plurals,  and  verrou,  etc.,  as  exceptions  : 
at  my  next  school,  verrou  was  the  rule  and  chou 
the  exception.  The  consequence  was,  that  for 
the  rest  of  my  school  life  I  was  never  sure  of 
the  plural  of  a  word  in-cm  ;  I  generally  wrote 
them  right,  since  I  knew  something  of  living 
French  ;  but,  grammatically,  I  first  learnt  them 
as  a  schoolmaster,  by  teaching  them  to  the  boys. 
The  late  eminent  Headmaster  of  King  Edward’s 
School,  Birmingham,  pointed  out  that  “  in  five 
popular  grammars  that  he  had  consulted,  two 
tenses  bore  five  different  names,  and  three  other 
tenses  four  different  names.  ...  It  was  possible 
that  in  a  single  school  a  different  nomenclature 
might  reign  in  different  classrooms,  and  almost 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case  in  any  two 
schools  taken  at  random  ”  ( Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion ,  June  1,  1890).  I  have  known  three  schools, 
at  least,  in  which  different  classes  used  different 
grammars,  with  such  divergences  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  nomenclature,  as  must  have  made  an 
intelligent  pupil  wonder  whether  it  could  be  the 
same  language  with  which  they  all  professed  to 
deal.  I  have  specially  vivid  recollections  of 
trying  to  teach  the  German  declensions  to  a 
class  on  a  Modern  Side  of  great  reputation. 
The  boys  had  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
school :  some  had  learned  one  long  and  weary 
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list  of  monosyllables  as  exceptions  :  to  others, 
this  list  was  normal,  and  the  exceptions  were 
another  list,  equally  long  and  weary  :  there 
were  apparently  also  disciples  of  some  third 
system,  which  I  never  clearly  made  out.  Mas¬ 
ters  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  teach  this  kind  of  grammar 
under  any  conditions :  but  the  reader  may  imagine 
the  state  of  things  when  these  boys  come  to  us, 
sick  already  of  a  whole  term’s  work  on  the 
same  two  or  three  dogs-eared  pages  ;  knowing  it 
only  half  by  rote  in  their  own  fashion,  but 
totally  incapacitated  by  their  half-knowledge 
from  learning  it  properly  in  any  other  way  ! 
This  month  during  which  I  tried  conscientiously 
to  unteach  and  teach  in  the  same  breath,  was  my 
Rue  Suint-Thomus  dcVEnfer:  fortunately  I 
was  comparatively  free  to  choose  my  own 
methods,  for  my  boys  had  no  ‘  London  Matricul¬ 
ation’  or  ‘  University  Local’  to  go  in  for;  so  we 
kicked  away  the  whole  apparatus  of  gerund¬ 
grinding*  with  an  everlasting  No  ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  the  boys  began  to  learn  German, 
slowly  indeed,  and  with  many  stumblings,  but 
still  not  unconnected  with  the  German  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  however,  very  disgraceful  to  our 

I  am  told  by  a  friend  that  I  must  not  assume  the  reader’s 
acquaintance  with  this  phrase  of  Carlyle’s.  I  had  there¬ 
fore  better  define  “gerund-grinding”  as  the  mechanical 
teaching  of  formal  grammar,  generally  wearisome  to  both 
masters  and  boys,  but  strongly  insisted  upon  under  the  old 
Classical  system. 
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authorities  that  assistant  masters  should  he  left 
to  do  these  things  for  themselves.  The  fact  is 
that,  so  long  as  it  is  a  question  of  guarding  the 
sacred  deposit  of  Classical  tradition  against  the 
Philistine  who  wants  to  learn  a  living  tongue, 
our  Educational  authorities  insist  upon  the 
paramount  value  of  grammar  as  a  mental  train¬ 
ing  ;  yet  that,  where  it  is  a  question  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  look  personally  into  the  details  of 
school  work,  they  are  perfectly  content  to  let 
this  grammar  be  taught  in  a  fashion  which  is  in 
even  more  flagrant  contradiction  with  all  sound 
principles  of  education  than  it  is  unpractical  in 
its  results.  One  need  seek  no  farther  than  this 
for  a  proof  of  the  unconscious  hypocrisy  which 
underlies  so  many  pleas  for  the  old  system  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Culture.  When  we  are  told 
that  French  and  Gei’man  may  be  fit  for  a  mere 
specialist,  but  it  is  the  Classical  education  -which 
forms  the  real  all-round  man,  might  we  not 
reasonably  retort  by  asking  whether  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  able  men,  educated  on  any  Modern 
system,  should  create  and  shield,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  culture  so  sacred  that  it  is  defiled 
by  the  mere  breath  of  practical  utility,  methods 
of  teaching  so  poisonous  to  true  culture  as  that 
which  I  have  here  tried  to  expose  ?  At  the 
great  debate  of  1890  among  the  Headmasters  on 
the  question  of  allowing  a  real  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  to  count  at  the  Universities 
instead  of  an  admittedly  poor  smattering  of 
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Greek,  while  only  one  Headmaster  of  the  first 
rank  was  emphatically  against  the  change,  by 
far  the  strongest  Classical  speeches  were  made 
by  men  who  had  no  real  claims  to  distinction 
either  in  Classics  or  in  any  other  subject.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  Senior  Classics  of  modern 
times  proposed  the  abolition  of  Greek  as  a 
compulsory  subject,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  his  proposal  treated  with  contempt  by  a 
third-rate  scholar  of  whom  an  Oxford  College 
tutor  remarked  to  me,  “  I  used  at  one  time  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  that  man — he’s  the  most  commer¬ 
cially-minded  fellow  I  know  !  ”* 

With  such  grammars  as  these,  worked  by 
such  men  as  the  reader  now  knows,  and  under  so 
little  healthy  supervision,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
Language  teaching  should  be  incoherent  beyond 
all  words.  The  Classical  boy,  as  he  rises  from 
form  to  form,  treads  the  beaten  track  that 
countless  generations  have  trodden  before  him  : 
the  Modern  Sider  undergoes  a  veritable  mental 
dislocation  ;  much  of  last  term’s  work  will  be 
dropped  and  forgotten,  much  perhaps  must  even 
be  unlearnt,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  new 
teacher  may  spend  half  the  precious  time  that 
remains  in  harping  on  old  points  which  his 

^Compare,  in  this  context,  what  I  have  written  on  p.  103  about 
the  insistence  on  pedantic  etymologies  in  our  examinations, 
and  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  which  allows  the  examiners 
to  perpetrate  gross  blunders  in  these  very  etymology 
questions. 


E 
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predecessor  had  already  worn  almost  tliread-hare. 
If  the  Modern  Sider  suffered  from  no  other  dis¬ 
advantage  beyond  the  disorganization  and  in¬ 
coherence  of  the  system,  he  would  still  be  very 
heavily  handicapped. 

Yet  the  grammars  themselves  will  compare 
very  favourably  with  many  editions  of  French 
and  German  texts  for  schools.  There  has  indeed 
been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  this  respect 
within  the  last  few  years  ;  yet  the  bad  old  texts 
still  held  their  ground  four  years  ago,  at  any 
rate  :  and  1  am  sure  that  a  parent,  looking  down 
the  Publishers’  lists  for  a  good  book,  would  have 
the  greatest  difficulty,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  specialist,  in  picking  out  here  and  there  a 
really  scholarly  and  sensible  edition.  Such  as 
do  exist  are  almost  invariably  by  English 
editors,  and  of  recent  publication.  I  have 
collected  in  Appendix  C  instances  of  the  ped¬ 
antries  and  inaccuracies  which  1  found  in  three 
much-used  books  by  authors  of  considerable 
reputation  :  they  are  all  French.  German  editors 
are  nearly  as  pedantic,  perhaps,  but  far  less 
inaccurate :  the  average  German  who  comes 
to  teach  in  England  is  far  better  qualified  than 
the  average  Frenchman.  I  will  simply  mention 
here  that,  out  of  those  three  editors,  one 
burdens  a  book  for  mere  beginners  with  pedantic 
derivations  involving  a  knowledge  of  Low  Latin 
such  as  nobody  ever  dreams  of  forcing  upon 
even  the  most  advanced  schoolboy  in  his  Classi- 
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cal  work  :  another,  while  laying  equal  stress  on 
etymology,  mistakes  the  neuter  plural  Crustacea 
for  a  nominative  singular  of  the  first  declension  ; 
while  the  third  blunders  badly  in  one  place  even 
over  the  meaning  of  his  French  text.  Both  of 
these  last  two,  while  often  omitting  passages  of 
real  difficulty,  catch  elsewhere  at  the  most 
trumpery  excuses  for  translating  into  such 
choice  Baboo  English  as  “  Do  you  know  who 
you  are  damning  ?  ”  “  the  country  terminates 
into  salt  marshes,”  “  a  jerked  and  regular  noise,” 
“  squatting  upon  their  knees.”  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Prof.  Delbos  speaks  strongly  of  the  com¬ 
bined  pedantry  and  ignorance  often  shown  by 
his  compatriots  in  our  schools.  These  etymo¬ 
logical  scraps,  he  says,  “  can  only  he  accounted 
for  by  the  vanity  of  some  French  masters,  who, 
in  their  desire  to  cut  a  figure  as  Classical 
scholars,  talk  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  as  if 
they  knew  much  of  those  languages,  and  who, 
like  one  personally  known  to  me,  who  derived 
topography  from  the  Latin  topographia,  “  writ¬ 
ing  on  maps,”  are  silly  enough  to  imagine  that 
their  pupils  cannot  very  soon  discover  their 
ignorance.”  (loc.  cit.  p.  479.) 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  no  school¬ 
boy  ever  thinks  of  looking  at  these  notes,  except 
here  and  there  where  they  save  him  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  dictionary.  This  is  perfectly 
true  ;  but  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  these 
translations  are  likely  to  improve  his  English, 
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and  what  sort  of  respect  they  inculcate  for  the 
teachers.  And  even  the  harm  done  by  these 
notes  is  less  than  that  which  is  wrought  by  the 
foreigners’  injudicious  selection  of  texts  to  edit, 
and  their  negligence  or  inability  to  manipulate 
those  texts  down  to  the  level  of  the  boys’  in¬ 
tellects.  So  long  as  a  book  is  a  novel,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  fit  at  once  for  reading  with  our 
wretched  middle-form  schoolboys — for  the  higher 
boys  have  their  set  books  for  the  Certificate 
examinations,  and  it  is  only  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  as  a  ride,  which  can  afford  to  read  novels. 
A  slow  but  very  sensible  pupil  of  mine  once 
described  to  me  his  experience  with  a  schoolbook 
of  this  kind,  the  editor  of  which  congratulates 
himself  in  his  preface  on  having  been  permitted 

to  make  this  masterpiece  of  M.  X - ,  accessible 

to  the  English  schoolboy.  “  We  read  it  for  two 
whole  terms  ”  said  the  boy,  “  and  I  never  had 
the  least  idea  what  it  was  all  about.”  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  sentence  which  I  cull  from  the  third 
of  those  books  which  are  dissected  in  Appendix  C. 

“  Ce  begaiement  se  compose  de  ce  que  l’enfant 
disait  quand  il  etait  ange  et  de  ce  qu’il  dira 
quand  il  sera  homme  ;  le  berceau  a  un  Hier  de 
meme  que  la  tombe  a  un  Demain  ;  ce  demain  et 
cet  hier  amalgament  dans  ce  gazouillement 
obscur  leur  double  inconnu  ;  et  rien  ne  prouve 
Dieu,  l’eternite,  la  responsabilite,  la  dualite  du 
destin,  comme  cette  ombre  formidable  dans  cette 
ame  rose.” 
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Turning  now  to  the  notes,  I  find  : 

“15.  inconnu,  ‘unknown  factor.’  Victor 
Hugo  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  has  children 
for  his  theme.  No  poet  has  ever  understood 
them,  or  painted  them  in  words  as  he  has  done. 
This  is  delightful  reading  indeed  !  ” 

How  many  Headmasters  would  care  to  face 
the  task  of  putting  this  sentence  into  tolerable 
English,  even  though  they  were  allowed  to 
dispense  with  the  Editor’s  well-meant  but  em¬ 
barrassing  help  ?  And  what  do  Stalky  and  Co., 
if  ever  they  come  to  “  this  is  delightful  reading 
indeed  !”  think  of  Frenchmen  and  the  French 
language  ?-  For,  as  I  point  out  in  Appendix  C., 
the  class-methods  of  foreign  masters  are  too 
often  worse  even  than  their  books. 


Chapter  Y. 


ABSURDITIES  OF  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  EXAMINATIONS. 


“  Modern  Language  examinations  are  always 
unfair  :  they  encourage  wandering  to  Swiss 
and  Belgian  schools,  a  training  which  is 
destructive  both  morally  and  intellectually.” 
— The  Headmaster  of  Wellington  (now 
Dean  of  Lincoln)  at  the  Headmasters’  Con¬ 
ference  of  Dec.  1890. 


No  doubt  our  examinations  are  partly  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  teaching  :  hut  it  is  at  least  as  true  to 
say  that  it  is  the  examinations  which  mould  the 
teaching.  Y ery  few  are  the  teachers  whose  re¬ 
sults  are  not  directly  gauged  by  some  outside 
examiner ;  and  though,  after  long  experience, 
one  learns  that  it  ‘  pays  ’  in  many  cases  to  brush 
the  artificial  obstacles  aside,  yet  to  some  extent 
one  must  prepare  the  boys  to  answer  the  fool 
according  to  his  folly.  If  the  examiner  gives 
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more  marks  for  a  cut-and-dried  question  on 
grammar  or  etymology  than  for  such  an  im¬ 
provement  in  writing  or  reading  French  as 
would  mean  at  least  six  months’  hard  work,  then 
we  must  turn  aside  here  and  there  to  pick  up  a 
few  of  these  tit-bits  for  the  examiner,  while 
steei’ing  on  the  whole  upon  a  more  rational 
course.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  must  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  our  examinations  as  pedantic,  as 
careless,  and  as  ignorant,  as  the  work  of  the 
average  class-teacher  of  the  past :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  badness 
of  the  examinations  must  react  most  unfavour¬ 
ably  on  our  class  teaching,  and  present  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  reforms  for  which  so 
many  capable  and  hardworking  men  are  now 
struggling.  Without  therefore  accepting  the 
Dean's  axiom  of  the  essential  unfairness  of 
Modern  Language  examinations,  or  sharing  his 
fear  of  foreign  competition  so  long  as  our  Public 
Schools  do  their  own  plain  duty,  we  must  per¬ 
force  admit  that,  so  long  as  our  examinations 
are  what  they  have  been,  there  can  be  no  real 
reform  in  our  schools. 

What  ought  our  examinations  to  be  ?  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  among  the  most  earnest  teachers 
that  they  should  be  managed  as  in  Germany, 
and  (I  believe)  sometimes  in  Scotland:  that  is, 
that  the  teacher  himself  should  set  the  questions 
in  the  presence,  and  under  the  control,  of  an  out¬ 
side  authority.  Such  a  system  does  at  least  aim 
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at  finding  out  what  the  boy  does  know,  instead 
of  what  he  does  not  know  ;  and,  whatever  theor¬ 
etical  objections  there  may  be  to  it,  these  would 
seem  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  its  admit¬ 
ted  practical  success.  1  am  content,  however,  to 
dismiss  this  proposal  for  the  moment  as  utopian, 
and  merely  to  ask :  What,  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  our  present  Public  School  system, 
ought  our  examinations  to  be  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  ask 
ourselves  to  ivhat  end  we  teach  the  boys  French 
or  German.  Too  many  schoolmasters  would 
answer  cynically  “  because  it’s  a  silly  modern  fad 
of  the  parents,  and  must  therefore  be  humour¬ 
ed  ar*d  indeed  some  such  sentiment  echoes 
through  the  Times  correspondence,  and  may  be 
traced  even  in  the  report  on  Preparatory  Schools 
from  which  I  took  my  motto  for  Chap.  IY. 
But  of  serious  answers  there  can  only  be  three. 
VVe  may  look  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  better  test  than 
to  set  the  boy  to  read  the  language,  to  write  it 
from  dictation  and  out  of  his  head,  and  to  speak 
it.  Or  again  we  may  regard  the  language 
simply  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  already  learning-  one 
or  two  other  languages  which  claim  to  be  far 
more  perfect  instruments  to  the  same  end.  Even 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  one  can  find  any  better  test  of  a 
candidate’s  proficiency  in  a  language  as  an  in- 
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strument  of  culture  than  that  of  setting  him  to 
read  it,  to  write  it,  and  to  speak  it.*  The  ancient 
Greeks,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have  been  Phil¬ 
istine  enough  to  judge  him  by  the  last  only  of 
these  three  tests.  The  third  possible  answer  is 
that  of  most  people,  that  the  study  of  French 
and  German  ought  to  be  both  practically  useful 
and  intellectually  formative  :  and  to  this  again 
the  same  reply  as  before  is  obviously  applicable. 
Yet,  under  our  present  educational  system, 
F rench  and  German  examinations,  like  the  books 
and  the  class-teaching,  manage  to  combine  the 
minimum  of  practical  use  with  the  maximum  of 
intellectual  confusion,  weariness,  and  disgust. 
How  small  is  their  practical  use,  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  Appendix  D  :  but  words  can  only  faintly 
describe  the  harm  which  is  done  to  the  boys’ 
minds.  I  am  discussing  this  at  some  length  in 
Chapters  VIII  to  XI,  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  the  intellectual  deficien¬ 
cies  of  our  Officers. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  examination,  out 
of  the  dozens  with  which  Great  Britain  is 
afflicted,  which  submits  the  candidates  only  to 
the  natural  tests  of  reading,  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing.  Eleven  years  ago,  one  such  still  existed — 
for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  But  it  was  spoilt 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  please  the 
Headmasters  ;  and  the  change,  like  most  arti- 


*  This  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed  in  Appendix  G. 
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ficial  protective  measure,  has  disappointed  even 
the  selfish  hopes  of  the  interested  parties,  while 
it  has  done  serious  harm  to  the  public  service. 
Few  of  our  present  examinations  recognize 
conversational  proficiency  even  to  the  miserable 
extent  to  which  it  is  recognized  for  Army  candi¬ 
dates  :  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
free  from  the  curse  of  formal  grammar  questions. 
Many  of  these  questions  are  mere  puzzles,  fit 
only  to  rank  with  the  £  missing  woi’d  competitions  ’ 
of  our  cheap  papers,  or  the  ‘  word  games  ’  which 
sometimes  while  away  time  at  social  gatherings ; 
many  more  betray  the  grossest  ignorance  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  as  the 
reader  may  see  by  referring  to  Appendix  D. 
But  my  point  is  that  the  intrusion  of  cut-and- 
dried  grammar  questions  into  these  examinations, 
even  though  such  questions  were  less  foolish  or 
blundering  than  they  often  are,  is  a  serious  edu¬ 
cational  mistake.  We  don’t  judge  an  errand- 
boy’s  character  by  setting  him  to  repeat  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Catechism  :  why  then 
should  we,  when  we  might  test  a  boy’s  command 
of  French  by  making  him  write  and  speak  it, 
set  him  to  patter  grammatical  shibboleths  instead  ? 
What  would  the  reader  think  of  the  following 

n 

paper,  (modelled  pretty  closely  upon  actual  ex¬ 
amples)  as  a  test  of  a  French  boy’s  command  of 
English,  or  of  his  general  intelligence  ? 

(1).  Grive  the  plural  of  mouse,  grouse, 
carouse,  woodlouse,  Westing-house ;  and  the 
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feminine  of  king,  marquis,  goat,  pig,  fox,  and 
poet. 

(2) .  Give  the  principal  parts  of  chide,  hide, 
bid,  skid,  wink,  think,  do,  forego.  When  is  the 
Preterite  Anterior  used  in  English  ?*  Give  ex¬ 
amples. 

(3) .  Put  into  English  (here  follow  half-a- 
dozen  detached  sentences,  as  strangely  discordant 
with  each  other  as  the  plurals  and  feminines  : 
each  sentence  contains  one  or  more  ‘  catches  ’ 
which  a  fairly  competent  pupil  would  very 
likely  translate  correctly  by  instinct  in  a  con¬ 
nected  piece  of  writing,  or  at  least  would 
paraphrase  correctly  :  but  here,  unless  he  has 
wasted  months  in  learning  such  catches  by 
heart  and  practising  them  under  examination 
conditions,  he  is  only  too  likely  to  blunder.) 

(4) .  Give  the  idiomatic  equivalent  of  (here 
follow  half-a-dozen  equally  incoherent  idiomatic 
phrases  or  proverbs,  which  again  discourage  real 
proficiency  or  intelligence  and  put  a  premium 
upon  ‘  cram  ’  and  guesswork.) 

(5) .  Trace  the  derivation  of  (a  dozen  words 
whose  etymology  even  an  intelligent  and  highly 
educated  native,  unless  he  has  specially  studied 
this  obscure  and  difficult  science,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  wrong  than  right). 

You,  my  dear  Reader,  are  a  barrister— author 
—  clergyman — earning  your  daily  bread  by  your 

*This  tense  is  called  by  different  names  in  different  gram¬ 
mars.  That  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  question. 
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command  of  the  English  language.  How 
would  you  like  your  year’s  income  to  depend  on 
the  way  in  which  you  answered  questions  of  this 
sort,  writing  as  hard  as  you  could  against  time  ? 
yet  you  are  paying  perhaps  eight  times  as  much 
for  having  your  hoy  worried  with  this  kind  of 
thing,  as  the  school  fee  which  a  professional  man 
in  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  or  Holland,  pays 
for  the  real  command  of  foreign  languages  which 
his  sons  acquire. 

Is  there  any  other  department  of  human  life, 
except  this,  in  which  the  power  of  describing 
how  to  do  a  thing  is  valued  as  highly  as  the 
capacity  for  doing  it  without  talking  about  it  ? 
Which  of  our  English  kings  was  wisest  in  the 
formal  grammar  of  kingcraft  ?  J ames  the  First, 

‘  the  most  learned  fool  in  Christendom,’  whose 
reign  marks  a  very  definite  loss  of  royal  power 
and  prestige.  Have  the  greatest  saints,  again, 
been  specially  strong  on  religious  formulas,  or 
d°  we  not  all  positively  distrust  that  man’s 
religion  who  coins  it  into  the  neatest  phrases  ? 
In  the  same  way,  the  boy  who  commits  grammar- 
rules  most  faithfully  to  memory  is  too  often,  as 
teachers  know,  a  mere  conscientious  dullard. 

It  is  however  sometimes  argued  that,  though 
grammar-rules  may  not  be  the  shortest  cut  to 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  language,  yet  the 
learning  of  them  forms  in  itself  a  more  valuable 
mental  training  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  practice  of  composition.  This  is  one  of 
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those  arguments  which  are  difficult  to  meet  in 
proportion  to  their  very  hollowness — the  argu¬ 
ment  of  men  determined  to  maintain  a  certain 
system,  and  glad  to  catch  at  any  straw  of  a 
reason  which  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  demon¬ 
strably  absurd.  It  is  pleaded  by  men  who  raise 
shrill  cries  of  4  sacrilege  !  ’  at  any  criticism  of 
Classical  learning,  even  when  this  comes  from 
Classical  scholars  of  unusual  distinction ;  and 
who  are  yet  not  deterred  from  laying  down  the 
law  on  Modern  Languages  by  the  fact  (which, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  are  generally  ready  to 
confess)  that  they  cannot  write  three  consecutive 
sentences  correctly  in  any  Modern  Language. 
Even  though  these  rules  were  correctly  learned 
by  the  boys  (which,  as  I  shall  show,  they  hardly 
ever  are),  the  committing  of  them  to  memory, 
and  their  application  to  particular  cases,  would 
only  exercise  those  same  faculties  which  are 
already  far  more  severely  taxed  by  the  gerund¬ 
grinding  teaching  in  Classics,  and  by  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  boys  learn  in  Mathematics. 
The  system  would  still  leave  unexereised  that 
subtle  and  unconscious,  but  most  precious  faculty 
which  we  call  taste — the  faculty  by  which  we 
learn  the  living  connexion  between  words  and 
ideas,  and  which  enabled  a  John  Bright,  un¬ 
trammelled  by  Classical  methods,  to  obtain  so 
perfect  a  command  of  English,  or  an  equally 
philistinely  educated  Keats  to  enter  straight  into 
the  spirit  of  those  ancient  authors  at  "which  so 
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many  Classical  scholars  fumble  all  their  lives 
without  ever  penetrating  one  inch  below  the 
surface.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Classical 
masters  of  our  Public  Schools  are,  in  the  true 
sense,  exceptionally  cultivated  men — that  is, 
men  having  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  power  of 
literature  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  of  life. 
Many,  it  is  true,  are  first-rate  ;  but  with  many 
more  such  culture  as  they  have  gained  is  com¬ 
pletely  vitiated  by  their  ignorant  contempt  for 
all  branches  of  learning  but  their  own.  They 
are  picked  men,  and  in  many  ways  their  devotion 
to  their  work  is  beyond  praise  ;  yet  I  fear  that 
the  godlike  Greek  to  whom  they  appeal  would 
express  a  blunt  preference  for  some  less  pedantic 
ideal  of  culture  than  theirs.  The  radical  mis¬ 
take  of  gerund-grinding  lies  in  its  non-recog¬ 
nition  of  unconscious  cerebration,  which  is  often 
the  most  valuable  form  of  thought.  If  John 
Bright  and  Keats  are  too  exceptional  to  be 
quoted,  do  not  we  still  know  many  professional 
men  who  have  had  no  time  for  Classics  since 
they  left  the  University,  yet  who  would  im¬ 
press  us  far  more  in  a  railway-carriage  con¬ 
versation,  and  perhaps  even  be  readier  to 
recognize  the  real  genius  of  a  fresh  poet  or 
novelist,  than  the  average  University  Don? 
Let  the  reader  think  of  any  man  of  proved 
ability  whom  he  knows  ;  is  it  true  that  this 
man,  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his  real 
work,  is  in  that  proportion  able  to  explain  how 
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he  does  it  ?  Any  twopenny-halfpenny  critic 
will  explain  the  workings  of  Shakespeare’s 
mind  :  yet  conld  Shakespeare  himself  have 
given  us  so  smooth  and  specious  a  description  of 
the  genesis  of  Hamlet  ? — or  rather,  would  he 
have  been  willing  to  waste  in  barren  analysis 
those  hours  which  he  needed  for  living  produc¬ 
tion  ?  Even  though  many  most  essential  details 
of  every  action  did  not  evaporate  when  we  try 
to  put  it  into  words — even  though  our  most 
accurately-worded  definitions  could  be  learnt 
with  equal  accuracy  by  our  pupils — it  would 
still  remain  true  that  the  doing  a  thing  well  is 
ten  times  more  valuable,  not  only  practically, 
but  as  a  mental  and  moral  training,  than  the 
describing  in  words  how  to  do  it :  and  those  who 
maintain  the  contrary  are  simply  trying  to 
bolster  up  a  rotten  system  by  the  same  sort  of 
special  pleading  by  which  our  Rotten-Borough 
system  was  defended,  long  after  it  had  been 
doomed  by  the  common-sense  of  the  Nation. 

The  depressing  effect  of  gerund-grinding  on 
small  boys,  the  way  in  which  it  actually  blunts 
their  intellect,  as  noted  by  scientific  observers  in 
German  Schools,  is  well  described  at  p.  465  of 
the  Board  of  Education’s  Special  Reports,  Vol. 
III.  And,  (to  appeal  once  more  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  testimony  of  results),  it  may  be  shown, 
scandalous  as  the  truth  is,  that  our  system  of 
xoorrying  the  boys  with  grammar ,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  living  language ,  results  in  their  learning  less 
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even  of  grammar  itself  than  that  which  is 
taught ,  with  less  effort,  in  foreign  schools  !  The 
reader  has  already  seen  (Appendix  A)  how  a 
German  Classical  schoolboy  of  twelve-and-a-half 
knows  more  grammar,  though  perhaps  less  voca¬ 
bulary,  than  a  prospective  English  Officer  who  has 
got  very  fair  marks  in  French  for  Sandhurst : 
a  reference  to  Appendix  E  will  show  how  even 
exceptionally  good  Army  French  may  be  less 
grammatical  than  that  of  these  small  Germans. 
A  Preparatory  Headmaster  (Special  Report, 
Yol.  VI.,  p.  235)  sighs  very  naturally  “If  we 
could  feel  sure  that  credit  would  be  given  to 
even  a  little  French,  taught  soundly,  grammat¬ 
ically,  and  conversationally,  [at  the  Public 
School]  !  ”  (the  italics  are  my  own.) 

I  have  known  two  cases  in  which,  by  way  of 
beginning  the  cleansing  of  these  Augean  stables, 
test-papers  on  simple  French  Grammar  have 
been  set  simultaneously  in  nearly  all  forms  of 
a  large  school.  In  both  cases  the  results  showed 
a  simply  disgraceful  state  of  things.  In  the  one 
case,  this  was  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
similar  stock-takings  twice  a  term  ;  in  the  other, 
the  matter  was  patched  up  in  a  hugger-mugger 
fashion  ;  and  a  similar  test  applied  a  year  after¬ 
wards  would  probably  have  given  practically  the 
same  results  as  the  first. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  ( Times ,  Jan.  8,  1901),  Mr.  Eve, 
probably  the  only  Headmaster  in  England  who 
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has  ever  united  in  his  single  person  Classical  and 
Modern  Language  Scholarship  of  the  first 
class,  was  quite  in  agreement  with  Prof.  Strong 
of  Liverpool  that  our  French  and  German 
teaching  is,  even  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  At  the  Universities5, 
again,  we  hear  the  complaint  that  it  is  useless  to 
refer  the  student  to  a  German  commentator  or 
historian,  and  that  too  many  cannot  even  read 
French  with  any  profit.  In  fact,  like  all  essenti¬ 
ally  absurd  systems,  gerund-grinding  does  not 
even  attain  its  own  narrow  object.  .Tust  as,  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  morals  of  every  man  in 
Rome  were  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
correction  of  the  clergy,  Rome  was  one  of  the 
most  immoral  cities  in  the  world ;  so,  under  our 
present  cut-and-dried  grammar  system,  it  often 
‘pays’  to  neglect  grammar.  Gerund-grinding 
in  French  is  a  Giant  Despair  who  makes  the 
schoolboy  miserable,  and  frightens  inexperienced 
or  unobservant  teachers  :  hut  the  wiser  minority 
gradually  learn  to  pay  him  mere  lip-homage, 
and  go  their  own  way.  The  reader  will 
understand  this  more  clearly  from  a  concrete 
example. 

A  sudden  rearrangement  of  work  in  exami¬ 
nation  time  once  compelled  me  to  exchange  with 
a  colleague,  Z — ,  so  that  each  of  us  looked 
over  the  papers  which  the  other  had  set.  Z — 
was  at  least  up  to  the  Public  School  average  in 
common-sense  and  teaching  ability  ;  and  with 
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this  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
conscientious  men  I  have  known.  He  believed 
in  formal  grammar,  and  had  spent  the  whole  or 
most  of  the  term  in  drilling  his  set,  the  highest 
on  the  Modern  Side,  on  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 
So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  more  than  half 
of  his  paper  was  taken  up  with  questions  on 
these  rules.  The  result  was,  roughly,  as  follows  : 

One-third  of  the  boys  had  made  very  little 
pretence  of  answering.  To  the  weary  examiner, 
these  white  spaces  in  a  big  sheaf  of  papers  are 
delicious  ! 

Another  third  had  written  a  good  deal,  and 
their  answers  showed  distinct  traces  of  a  term’s 
hard  work  on  the  master’s  part,  with  more  or  less 
honest  work  on  that  of  the  boy.  Yet,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  progress  in  F rench, 
these  answers  were  almost  more  hopeless  than 
the  blanks  of  the  first.  The  papers  were  like 
a  huge  mass  of  geological  detritus,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  the  real  grammar-rules  which  var¬ 
ied  in  size  from  quite  respectable  specimens  to 
others  so  broken  and  worn  down  as  to  be  barely 
recognisable.  The  whole  performance,  in  fact, 
resembled  that  legendary  schoolboy’s  life  of 
HSsop ;  “  -ZEsop  was  a  hairy  man,  who  wrote 

fables,  and  sold  the  copyright  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
ash.”  You  can  see  that  the  boy  must  have 
learnt  something  about  HE  sop,  and  somet  hing 
about  Esau  ;  yet  the  sum  of  his  present  know¬ 
ledge  is  a  little  less  than  nothing. 
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Lastly,  however,  there  were  about  a  third  who 
wrote  out  the  rules  more  or  less  correctly  : — tAvo 
or  three,  in  fact,  with  hardly  a  mistake.  The 
experiment  might  have  still  left  a  doubt  or  two 
in  my  mind,  but  that  Z—  had  fortunately  in¬ 
sisted,  as  good  examiners  ahvays  do,  that  the 
boys  should  illustrate  the  rules  by  examples. 
Now,  eA'en  among  the  really  clever  boys  who  had 
written  the  rules  most  correctly,  there  was 
scarcely  one,  if  indeed  there  was  one,  who  did 
not  more  or  less  definitely  violate  in  his  examples 
the  very  rules  which  he  had  just  written  cor¬ 
rectly  by  rote.  The  rule,  for  instance,  that  a 
relative  following  a  superlative  will  take  the  sub¬ 
junctive  would  be  illustrated  by  an  example 
containing  no  relative,  no  superlative,  or  even 
flaunting  a  shameless  indicative  where  the  sub¬ 
junctive  should  have  been.  (How  thoroughly 
this  kind  of  thing  is  characteristic  of  the  gerund¬ 
grinding  mind,  the  reader  may  see  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Appendix  C,  where  I  quote  the  editor  of 
a  schoolbook  whose  illustrative  example  lacks 
precisely  the  essential  point  of  the  rule  which  it 
was  given  to  illustrate).  The  net  gain  of  this 
term’s  work,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  gauge  it, 
was  simply  that  a  few  boys  had  advanced  as  far 
towards  the  Avriting  of  correct  French  as  they 
might  have  been  brought  in  half  the  time  by  a 
natural  method  :  that  others  had  learnt  enough 
to  embarrass  them  seriously  in  practical  work  ; 
and  that  the  great  majority  had  learnt  to  be  con- 
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tent  with  an  inaccurate  grasp  of  essential  facts, 
and  to  draw  impossible  conclusions  from  even 
such  facts  as  they  seemed  to  have  grasped. 
Observation,  reason,  imagination — all  these  fac¬ 
ulties  had  been  deliberately  blunted,  in  order 
that  the  pupil  might  use  his  memory,  and  use  it 
ill.  And  the  instance  which  I  have  here  given 
is  distinctly  favourable  to  the  traditional  system. 
I  have  known  of  one  case  where  the  whole  of 
one  term  was  devoted  to  the  plurals  of  compound 
nouns — a  subject  so  weary  in  its  complications, 
and  so  useless,  that  the  French  educational 
authorities  have  been  restrained  only  by  the 
veto  of  the  Academie  from  practically  ruling  it 
out  of  court  even  for  French  schoolboys.  In  our 
examination  papers,  our  beginners  are  sometimes 
confronted  with  grammatical  forms  so  rare  that 
I  would  not  for  a  hundred  pounds  undertake  to 
find  a  living  instance  of  them  within  a  year’s 
steady  readingof  Modern  F rench  history,  poetry, 
or  novels  :  and,  though  these  monstrosities  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  go  out  of  fashion  in  the  papers,  yet 
they  still  appear  in  most  of  the  grammars,  and 
are  the  bugbears  of  inexperienced  teachers  and 
boys. 

A  system  like  this  does  not  even  confine  its 
evil  effects  to  the  boys  ;  it  is  disastrous  also  to 
the  mental  development  of  teachers  and  exam¬ 
iners,  who,  though  grown  men,  are  still  learning 
every  year  of  their  lives,  for  good  or  for  evil.  1 
propose  therefore  in  my  next  chapter  to  deal 
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with  this  system  in  connexion  with  the  authori¬ 
ties — Boards  and  Examiners — who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it. 


Chapter  VI. 


EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITIES 
WANTING 

IN  PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


The  Headmaster  of  A - has  announced 

to  the  governors  of  the  school  his  intention 
of  resigning  ....  His  reign  [of  twenty 
years]  has  been  prosperous,  if  not  brilliant. 
He  entered  the  profession  somewhat  late  in 
life,  and  with  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
not  having  served  an  apprenticeship  as  an 
assistant  master,  though  his  experience  as  a 

tutor  of - College  was  an  admirable 

preparation  for  teaching  a  sixth  form.” — 
Journal  of  Education. 

The  Revd.  B.  C - ,  Assistant  master  at 

X - ,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster 

of  Z - .  There  were  two  clerical  can¬ 

didates,  and  we  believe  no  other  candidates 
whatever  ;  both  had  some  school  experience, 
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but  neither  has  made  any  mark  in  matters 
intellectual  at  the  University  or  since.  Mr. 
C- - is  an  old  Z - ian.” — Outlook. 

[A - was  a  very  large  Public  School 

which  undertakes  to  pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Modern  Side  work ;  Z - an 

equally  well  known,  but  not  specially 
“Modern”  School.] 

Our  examination  system  is  controlled  by  three 
classes  of  men — the  Boards,  the  Headmasters, 
and  the  actual  Examiners.  These  men  need  two 
main  qualifications ;  they  ought  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  (1)  of  the 
boys’  minds,  and  (2)  of  the  Language  of  which 
they  are  the  censors.  Let  us  take  these  two 
qualifications  in  turn. 

Examining  Boards  consist  mainly  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Dons  and  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ; 
these  are  not  men  to  whom  wre  should  go  for 
information  as  to  that  queer  labyrinth  which  is 
called  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  schoolboy.  The 
Examiners  themselves,  who  are  often  University 
Lecturers  and  nearly  always  foreigners,  have 
been  in  the  past,  as  a  rule,  still  more  ignorant  on 
this  subject.  To  learn  the  mind  of  a  foreign 
boy  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  to  learn  to  use  a 
foreign  language  so  as  to  be  taken  for  a  native  ; 
we  need  therefore  scarcely  wmnder  that  so  few 
even  of  the  ablest  foreigners  master  so  difficult 
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a  subject  :  while  the  majority,  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  learn,  pass  their  lives  in  the  impenet¬ 
rable  mental  darkness  of  men  who,  having  no 
eyes  to  see  that  which  for  thirty  years  has  been 
actually  bobbing  against  their  nose,  have  now  all 
the  added  temptations  of  self-esteem  to  refuse 
to  see  it.  The  wonder  is  rather  that  some 
foreign  teachers  do  really  become  first-rate  :  but 
I  believe  that,  of  these  few,  a  still  smaller 
fraction  do  ordinary  examination  work.  W e 
must  remember  again  under  what  disabilities 
even  the  ablest  foreigners  work  among  us. 
Their  salaries,  as  we  have  seen,  are  small,  and 
their  chances  of  real  promotion  are  nil.  At 
Eton,  until  comparatively  recently,  the  boys  took 
no  notice  of  a  foreign  master  outside  the  class¬ 
room.  I  once  asked  a  Classical  colleague 
whether  he  remembered  a  certain  master  at 

Z - ,  the  school  whose  Modern  Side  has 

probably  the  finest  record  in  the  kingdom. 

“  Oh  yes,  I  remember  X - :  he  once  refused 

to  go  on  with  Roll-Call  till  all  the  fellows  had 
shut  up  talking,  and  we  all  thought  that  was  such 
cheek  for  a  Modern-Sider  !  ”  How  can  the 
foreigners,  then,  put  life  into  our  Language 
examinations?  If  not  actually  helots,  they  are 
in  a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority  :  unable  as 
as  a  rule  to  appreciate  what  is  really  valuable  in 
our  Public  School  system — scornfully  intolerant 
of  its  only  too  gross  defects — seldom  able  to 
break  through  the  intangible  barrier  of  nation- 
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ality  and  struggle  into  that  out-of-school  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  pupils  which  tells  so  upon  the 
work  of  the  class-room, — how  can  we  blame 
these  men  for  accepting  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  an  Examination  system  which  the  best 
ot  them  knowr  to  be  rotten,  and  for  refusing 
to  risk  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  by  trying  to  drag 
us  out  of  our  self-chosen  Slough  of  Despond? 
And,  lastly,  I  must  add  a  consideration  upon 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  too  much  stress, 
but  which  nevertheless  adds  very  really  to  the 
dead  weight  against  which  Modern  reformers 
have  to  struggle.  To  the  dull  teacher,  it  is  as 
great  a  relief  to  be  allowed  to  set  formal  gram¬ 
mar  instead  of  translation  or  composition,  as  it 
is  for  the  subaltern  to  keep  his  men  busy  with 
goose-step  and  sentry-duty  and  accoutrement- 
cleaning,  rather  than  to  make  them  rehearse  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  realities  of  wax*.  To  the 
examiner,  the  system  is  a  still  greater  x’elief. 
Even  when  the  candidate  has  sent  in  full 
answers,  ‘  ci’am  ’  questions  are  the  easiest  of  all 
to  mark  :  but  I  know  that  at  least  half  of  such 
questions  in  the  Army  papers  are  either  left 
blank  or  answered  so  badly  that,  after  the  first 
glance,  the  examiner  may  with  a  safe  conscience 
run  his  pencil  through  the  rest.  Both  to  teacher 
and  to  examiner,  the  line  of  least  resistance  lies 
in  the  dii’ection  of  gerund-grinding,  so  that  the 
old  system  has  this  strong  vested  interest  to 
defend  it. 
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It  only  remains  therefore  to  consider  the  third 
class,  the  Headmasters,  in  their  relation  to  the 
mind  of  the  schoolboy ;  and  to  explain  how, 
under  our  present  system,  these  men  are  often  as 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  main  technicalities  of 
their  profession  as  it  is  possible  for  intelligent 
and  earnest  men  to  be. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  literally  true 
that  the  public  has  no  guarantee  whatever  of 
the  Headmaster’s  theoretical  or  practical  com¬ 
mand  of  the  art  of  teaching,  even  within  the 
narrow  round  of  his  own  special  subjects. 
Many  Heads,  for  example’s  sake  and  in  order  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  school  work,  take  ‘surprise  ’ 
lessons  in  different  forms  of  the  school ;  but 
though  these  are  often  very  well  done,  it  is  not 
always  so.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  the 
Head  would  take  a  regular  weekly  hour  with  a 
lower  form,  and  where,  in  spite  of  their  awe  for 
the  man  who  could  (and  did)  punish  defaulters 
twice  as  severely  as  any  assistant  would  have 
dared,  the  boys  learnt  less  in  every  way  than 
they  would  have  learnt  from  their  form-master. 
I  remember  once  being  present  at  such  a  lesson 
taken  by  one  who  had  far  more  than  the  usual 
Headmaster’s  qualifications  for  teaching  small 
hoys :  that  man  showed  no  more  of  the  real 
science  of  teaching — no  more  power  of  making  a 
boy  see  that  which  a  mere  hook  cannot  teach  him 
— than  many  men  fresh  from  the  University  :  one 
could  have  picked  up  a  better  teacher  any  day  for 
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£150  a  year.  If  this  seems  strange,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Headmasters  are  chosen  almost 
entirely  on  other  grounds,  some  of  which  ought, 
in  fact,  to  have  more  weight  in  their  case  than 
mere  teaching  capacity.  They  are  eminent  as 
scholars,  as  theologians,  as  men  of  business  and 
strong  will,  with  here  and  there  a  lucky  self¬ 
advertiser — some  or  all  of  these  qualifications 
they  may  possess,  but  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  ensure  that  they  have  ever  mastered  a  science 
specially  technical  to  their  profession.  There  is 
no  compulsory  training  for  Public  School 
teachers  in  this  country ;  and  such  optional 
training  as  exists  is  distrusted  even  by  many 
broad-minded  men  who  sympathise  in  theory 
with  the  movement.  Nor  could  any  such  com¬ 
pulsory  training,  mainly  theoretical  as  it  must  be, 
suffice  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Beyond  all  such 
theoretical  training,  it  ought  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  a  Headmaster  should  have  had,  in  his 
earlier  days,  a  wide  experience  of  real  teaching 
work  :  that  he  should  have  taught  low  as  well  as 
high  classes,  and  should  thus  have  gained  a 
familiarity  with  the  mind  of  that  average  boy 
for  whose  sake,  after  all,  his  school  mainly 
exists.  If  this  were  done,  it  is  possible  that  wre 
might  find  here  an  automatic  solution  of  one  of 
the  standing  complaints  against  our  Schools, — 
that  they  sacrifice,  even  on  the  Classical  Side, 
the  education  of  the  many  ordinary  boys  to  the 
cramming  of  the  privileged  few. 
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The  actual  procedure  of  Governing  Bodies 
neglects  this  qualification  altogether.  The  teach¬ 
ing  work  which  is  the  surest  passport  to  a  Head- 
mastership  is  precisely  that  work  which  requires 
least  of  the  science  of  teaching — -i.e.  scholarship 
work  with  the  sixth  form.  There  is  no  con¬ 
temptible  number  of  cases  in  which  a  Head¬ 
master  has  come  straight  from  the  University 
without  any  experience  of  boys  :  here  and  there 
one  even  hears  of  an  4  athletic  ’  appointment,  as 
in  the  notorious  case  where  a  passman  was  elected 
as  a  recruit  for  a  county  football  team  :  but  by 
far  the  commonest  election  is  that  of  a  former 
sixth-form  teacher.  Now,  this  work  is  admir¬ 
ably  done  by  men  fresh  from  the  University, 
still  bright  with  the  artificial  gloss  which  a  suc¬ 
cessful  scholar  always  wears  on  the  surface  of 
his  solid  attainments,  and  on  which,  so  far  as  he 
can  impart  it,  depends  again  so  much  of  his 
pupils’  success  in  scholarship  competitions.  It  is 
quite  exceptional  for  a  really  mature  man  to  do 
the  scholarship  work  of  the  sixth  form  :  since  a 
great  deal  of  the  master’s  success  depends  on  his 
guarding  spotless,  amid  the  ugly  realities  of  this 
work-a-day  world,  the  virgin  purity  of  his  under¬ 
graduate  ideals  in  literature.  In  proportion  as 
he  loses  his  belief  in  the  Divine  Right  of  4  pure 
scholarship  ’ — as  he  permits  himself  to  take  too 
absorbing  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past 
or  the  burning  questions  of  the  modern  world, 
— nay,  even  in  proportion  as  he  really  masters 
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the  literature  of  our  own  language — in  such  a 
proportion  does  he  lose  something  of  that  acad¬ 
emic  gloss  which  he  is  paid  to  impart.  He  may 
read  Tennyson,  hut  not  too  much  Carlyle  :  Ju¬ 
venal  or  Martial,  hut  by  no  means  the  ‘  City  of 
God,’  lest  the  hoys  should  feel,  by  the  intrusion 
of  a  base  phrase  here  and  there  into  his 
Latinity,  that  he  is  no  longer  the  man  he  was. 
A  really  able  man  will  of  course  burst  through 
these  narrow  limits  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  such 
a  man’s  teaching  may  console  his  class  for  the 
loss  of  academic  veneer  :  hut  it  must  he  noted 
that  this  intellectual  expansion  is  possible,  not  in 
virtue  of  his  work,  hut  in  spite  of  that  work. 
So  far  as  his  class-teaching  goes,  he  is  tempted 
to  remain  for  ever  the  undergraduate  that  he 
was  ;  and  many  such  men  go  down  to  their 
graves  with  little  in  their  minds  beyond  a  mass 
of  petrified  puerilities.  For  they  have  often,  it 
must  be  remembered,  not  even  been  real  school¬ 
boys  :  by  our  present  scholarship  system,  a  clever 
boy  is  marked  out  almost  in  his  cradle,  and 
crammed  from  scholarship  to  scholarship  like 
a  Strassburg  goose.  This  is  the  extreme  type 
of  that  class  of  men  from  whose  ranks  so  many 
of  our  Headmasterships  are  filled  :  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  a  specially  successful 
sixth-form  teacher  has  not  necessarily  gained 
much  real  experience.  By  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  his  work  is  with  clever,  ambitious 
boys,  many  of  whom  learn  most  of  all  by  merely 
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rubbing  themselves  against  him — boys  to  whom 
he  need  be  only  a  sort  of  living  Classical  Brad¬ 
shaw,  in  which  their  own  intellect  will  find  the 
information  it  needs.  He  knows  but  little  of 
what  a  great  Headmaster  of  the  last  generation 
called  “  the  wholesome  humiliations  of  a  school¬ 
master’s  life  — little  disappointments  and  dis¬ 
graces  which  are  as  necessary  to  form  the  true 
educationalist  as  the  ‘  regrettable  occurences  ’  of 
actual  warfare  are  for  the  formation  of  a  real 
general.  He  has  never  wrestled  for  a  stricken 
hour  with  a  class  of  dull  boys;  determined  to 
to  make  them  understand  what  he  is  hammering 
at,  and  compelled  to  ask  himself  anxiously  all 
the  time  :  “  How  far  is  this  their  fault,  and  how 
far  is  it  mine  for  not  finding  some  simple  clue  to 
the  apparently  arbitrary  ramifications  of  these 
boys’  minds  ?  ”  We  choose  men  well  qualified  in 
many  other  ways,  but  very  seldom  one  who  has 
worked  like  this.  In  a  word,  our  Headmasters, 
like  our  generals,  are  too  often  only  eminent 
amateurs  :  and,  so  long  as  actual  teaching  exper¬ 
ience  is  so  neglected  in  our  schools,  so  loDg  we 
shall  have  no  right  to  wonder  how  our  author¬ 
ities  can  profess  to  aim  simply  at  one  object,  and 
yet  turn  their  faces  the  other  way.  The  man 
who  on  the  one  hand  tells  you  that  culture  is 
everything,  and  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  pol¬ 
lute  your  boy’s  mind  with  mere  practical  learn¬ 
ing,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  champions  a 
system  of  teaching  which  destroys  culture  in  the 
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very  germ,  is  as  little  of  a  vulgar  hypocrite  as 
you  yourself  are.  He  is  only  a  man  who,  on 
many  points  of  his  own  profession,  knows  by  so 
much  less  than  the  common-sense  Man  in  the 
Street,  by  how  much  he  lacks  even  the  Socratic 
knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance.* 

The  second  qualification,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Language  to  be  examined,  is  even  more  conspic¬ 
uously  lacking  in  our  authorities.  Even  the 
foreigners  who  do  the  actual  examination  work, 
and  whose  great  recommendation  is  supposed  to 
be  the  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  caught  in  inaccuracies  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  any  better  organized 
system.!  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  again, 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boards,  may 
boast  of  some  members  who  know  more  of 
French  and  German  than  the  average  Don  ;  but 
the  influence  of  such  men  is  not  apparent  in  the 
papers  set  to  the  candidates  ;  and  certainly  the 
evidence  of  the  Commissioner  who  spoke  for  his 
colleagues  before  the  1893  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  does  not  suggest  any  unusual  familiarity 
with  the  study  of  Modern  Languages.  The 
Army  authorities  generally  keep  themselves  in 
the  background  of  W oolwich  and  Sandhurst  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  and  are  heartily  abused 

♦More  detailed  proof  of  the  professional  ignorance  of  our 
Headmasters  as  a  body  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

fSpecimens  of  these  blunders  rnay  be  found  in  Appendices 
C  and  D. 
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whenever  they  interfere  directly.  This  is  per- 
haps  not  to  be  regretted,  in  consideration  of  the 
two  following  instances.  The  Headmaster  of  Chel¬ 
tenham,  a  very  good  Modern  Language  scholar, 
pointed  out  at  the  Conference  of  Dec.  1897  that 
“  the  translations  of  German  books  issued  by  the 
W  ar  Office  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  and  the 
English  often  meant  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
German  original.”  Again,  I  have  never  seen, 
in  any  book  whatever,  such  disgracefully  in¬ 
correct  geographical  names  as  in  the  book  by  a 
distinguished  English  general  which  is  prescribed 
as  a  text-book  on  Strategy  for  Militia  candidates. 
The  river  Alb  appears  over  and  over  again,  in 
text  and  in  map,  as  a  dissyllable,  Alle :  the 
dissyllable  Wiese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as 
regularly  distorted  into  the  very  different 
monosyllable  Weiss  ;  and  these  are  only  the  two 
most  flagrant  out  of  a  crowd  of  names  spelt  as 
they  are  never  spelt  on  any  native  map.  Imagine 
a  German  tactician  publishing  maps  and  com¬ 
ments  in  which  Avon  and  Usk  appeared  as  Aion 
and  Usher — or  our  own  Militia  student  trying  to 
find  his  whereabouts  in  real  life  with  the  help  of 
this  sort  of  map  ! 

The  only  remaining  examination  authorities 
are  our  Headmasters,  who,  with  a  very  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  are  confessedly  detestable 
linguists  in  comparison  with  their  other  attain¬ 
ments.  If  the  whole  lot  of  them  were  driven  to¬ 
morrow  into  a  great  room  and  set  down  before  a 
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Sandhurst  Entrance  F rench  paper,  it  may  doubted 
whether  their  average  performance  would  even 
equal  the  low  average  of  our  successful  Army 
candidates ;  and  I  would  bet  very  heavily 
on  the  average  German  boy  of  nineteen  against 
them.  One  I  know  of  who  used  to  amuse  his 
sixth-form  boys  by  quoting  here  and  there  the 
scraps  of  French  embedded  in  Classical  notes 
which  he  read  out — scraps  which  he  pronounced 
like  good  honest  English,  without  any  pretence 
of  adaptation  to  foreign  fads,  and  often  wound  up 
by  appealing  goodhumouredly  to  the  boys  for  a 
translation.  Another,  responsible  for  a  large  and 
well-known  Modern  Side,  was  unable  to  follow  a 
discussion  between  two  assistants  which  needed 
for  its  comprehension  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
merest  rudiments  of  grammar.  A  third,  dis¬ 
tinguished  even  among  his  fellow-principals  as  a 
Classical  scholar,  once  entertained  the  assembled 
Headmasters  with  views  on  French  literature 
which  would  have  provoked  roars  of  laughter 
from  any  less  ignorant  auditory.  And  those 
who  followed  the  Times  discussion  of  January 
with  any  care  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  note 
that  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  on  this  Language  question  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ignorance  of  Headmasters. 

In  short,  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  our 
Modern  Language  examinations  are  too  often 
not  only  pedants,  but,  so  far  as  this  particular 
subject  is  concerned,  ignorant  pedants.  We 
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move  always  in  this  same  vicious  circle — that 
Headmasters,  as  Public  School  boys,  learned  no 
French  at  School  or  at  the  University,  and  have 
had  no  stimulus  later  on  to  undertake  the  more 
difficult  task  of  mastering  a  fresh  language  in 
the  intervals  of  their  professional  work — that 
they  are  therefore  unwilling  or  unable  to  further 
studies  which  were  neglected  in  their  own  boy¬ 
hood — and  that  the  boys  of  each  generation, 
growing  up  under  the  same  neglect,  are  therefore 
almost  equally  unfit  or  unwilling,  when  they 
become  Headmasters,  to  further  the  cause  of 
reform.  Nothing  can  hasten  this  necessary 
reform  but  a  naked  exposure  of  these  scandals, 
and  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  in  the  face 
of  which  our  authorities  will  be  compelled  to 
bestir  themselves. 


Chapter  VII. 


MISTAKEN  POLICY  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

TOWARDS  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  man  who  speaks  two  languages  is  worth 
two  men.” — Napoleon  i. 

Assuming  therefore  that  colloquial  French  is 
considered  necessary  as  a,  technical  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  a  British  officer ,  ( although  a  large 
proportion  of  officers  on  foreign  service  have 
few  or  no  opportunities  of  turning  it  to 
account),  the  most  practical  plan  would  be  ” 
[not  that  the  candidate  should  learn  it  at 
school,  but  that  the  Army  authorities  should 
take  him  in  hand  afterwards,  and  give  him 
a  chance  of  going  abroad  to  learn  it] — Reply 
of  the  Headmaster  of  Marlborough,  in  the 
name  of  the  Headmasters’  Conference,  to 
a  memorandum  from  the  War  Office  on 
the  colloquial  ignorance  of  the  candidates — 
Times,  duly  4th,  1881. 
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The  chapters  next  following  will  deal  mainly 
with  the  policy  of  our  educational  authorities, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  our  future  officei’S.  1  have  good 
reasons  for  dwelling  on  this  topic.  In  the  first 
place,  my  own  main  educational  work  has  been 
with  Army  candidates.  Again,  the  history  of 
this  particular  matter  is  admirably  typical  of  the 
great  vices  of  our  educational  system.  And 
lastly,  there  is  a  far  closer  connexion  between 
Army  Reform  aud  Public  School  Reform  than 
the  general  public  is  apt  to  realize  ;  and,  at  this 
moment  of  disillusion  as  to  our  Army  system,  it 
is  specially  interesting  to  trace  many  of  the 
peculiar  weaknesses  of  our  officers  to  their  root 
in  our  Public  Schools.  As  a  recent  able  writer 
has  pointed  out,  we  cannot  talk  complacently  of 
W aterloo  having  been  won  in  our  playing-fields, 
without  asking  ourselves  very  seriously  whether 
Colenso  and  Magersfontein  were  not  lost  on  that 
same  classic  ground.  But  as  my  reader,  unless 
he  is  the  parent  of  an  Army  Candidate,  might 
possibly  feel  inclined  to  skip  all  technical  details, 
I  here  sum  up  the  principal  points,  and  leave  the 
reader  who  might  otherwise  doubt  my  assertions 
to  find  the  justification  for  them  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  chapters. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst  Entrance  Examinations,  in  the  last 
twenty  years  at  least,  is  one  of  a  lame  com¬ 
promise  between  two  conflicting  ideals.  The 
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War  Office  wishes  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
to  know  already  something  which  will  he  of  real 
professional  nse  to  him  in  his  future  career  :  the 
Schools  insist  on  the  least  possible  disturbance 
of  their  traditional  curriculum :  and,  as  the 
Army  always  openly  confesses  its  anxiety  to 
get  as  many  candidates  as  possible  straight  from 
the  Schools,  these  have  naturally  had  by  far 
the  best  of  the  compromise.  The  Military 
Authorities,  it  is  true,  have  now  and  then  lost 
patience  and  absolutely  insisted  on  this  or  that 
alteration  :  but  such  hasty  and  passionate  inter¬ 
ference  has  not  been,  and  indeed  could  not  have 
been,  based  on  wise  educational  principles.  The 
net  result  is  a  scheme  of  examination  based 
mainly  on  such  learning  as  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum  can  give,  but  including  also  certain 
requirements  intruded  by  the  Army  authorities 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  officer’s  professional 
career.  Hence,  as  might  be  anticipated,  a 
ridiculous  multiplicity  of  subjects :  since  the 
Headmasters  have  insisted  “  we  must  have  this, 
it  is  a  Public  School  subject,”  and  the  War 
Office  “  we  cannot  omit  that,  it  is  a  Military 
subject  !  ’’  —  the  poor  boy  faring  meanwhile  like 
the  gentleman  whose  old  wife  objected  to  his 
black  hairs,  and  the  young  wdfe  to  his  white. 
Now,  the  only  subject  really  well  taught  at 
nearlv  all  our  Public  Schools  is  Classics.  But 
Classics,  to  be  taught  on  Public  School  lines, 
needs  the  greater  part  of  a  boy’s  whole  time  : 
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while  the  Army  candidate,  burdened  with 
so  many  other  things,  has  less  than  half  the 
time  for  Classics  which  he  would  have  in  any 
Classical  form.  Consequently,  while  he  fails 
miserably  to  get  the  real  Classical  education, 
sufficient  Classics  are  intruded  to  seriously  ham¬ 
per  him  in  all  his  other  studies  ]  and  though, 
under  stress  of  examination,  he  crams  a  good 
deal  more  of  Modern  Subjects  than  his  ordinary 
schoolfellow,  yet  not  one  of  these  subjects,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mathematics,*  is  satis¬ 
factorily  known.  I  have  used  the  word  £  cram  ’ 
advisedly  :  for  Public  School  Army  Classes  are 
only  successful  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
with  which  they  adopt  the  same  methods  as  the 
so-called  crammer  :  i.e.,  in  proportion  as  they 
teach  the  boys  straight  towards  the  definite  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  examination,  without  turning 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  The  result  is 
this,  then  :  that  our  Army  boy,  whether  he  stops 
at  school  or  goes  to  a  private  tutor,  must,  (unless 
he  is  clever  enough  to  have  a  good  many  marks 
to  spare),  be  crammed  for  an  examination  which 
satisfies  neither  the  requirements  of  Public 
School  culture  nor  those  of  military  utility  : — 
crammed  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  Public 

*“  Mr.  Baker  of  Cheltenham  had  three  times  passed  the  first 
successful  candidate  for  Woolwich,  and  he  said  that  none  of 
these  candidates  had  really  mastered  the  mathematics.”  Mr. 
Laffan  at  the  H.  M.  Conference  of  Dec.  1896.  Yet  certainly 
mathematics  is  the  least  faulty  subject  of  the  whole  examin¬ 
ation. 
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School  masters  themselves  bitterly  complain,  he 
often  cannot  share  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  his 
schoolfellows  [see  page  124].  And  the  main  guilt 
of  this  state  of  things  lies  on  the  Headmasters, 
who  have  adopted  throughout  the  tactics  of  the 
lady  who  pleads  her  state  of  health  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  her  selfish  whims.  Any  body  of  real 
educationalists  would  have  drawn  up  some 
scheme  to  ensure  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  hoy 
of  eighteen  should  enter  the  Army  with  a  real 
foundation  of  useful  knowledge,  and  that,  on  the 
other,  the  subjects  should  he  so  chosen  and 
taught  as  to  form  a  course  of  education  in  the 
truest  sense.  Instead  of  this,  they  have  fought 
all  along  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  Class¬ 
ical  monopoly :  their  enormous  influence  has 
been  asserted  far  less  in  favour  of  the  candidate’s 
true  education  than  in  favour  of  their  vested  in¬ 
terests  :  instead  of  screwing  up  their  own  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  examination,  they 
have  caused  the  examination  to  be  degraded  to 
the  level  of  their  own  teaching  :  and  now  at  last, 
for  their  reward,  they  find  that  this,  like  all  self¬ 
ish  ‘  protective  ’  measures,  has  brought  practi¬ 
cally  no  relief  even  to  the  favoured  party. 
While  the  examination  leaves  the  boys  muddled, 
exasperated,  and  almost  destitute  of  real  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  easier  for 
a  boy  to  pass  in  straight  from  the  Classical  Side 
than  it  ever  was.  What  increased  successes  the 
schools  have  obtained  in  these  examinations — and 
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their  advance  has  been  considerable — are  due, 
not  to  the  shortsighted  protective  policy  of  the 
Headmasters,  but  to  the  hard  work  and  business 
capacity  of  Army  Class  masters,  and  to  the 
greater  diligence  of  the  boys,  who  live  a  sort  of 
Spartan  life  among  their  Athenian  schoolfellows. 
In  this  great  battle,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
rank  and  file  and  the  non-coms,  are  repairing  the 
blunders  of  their  leaders — and  suffering  as  they 
repair  them. 

The  history  of  one  subject — French — will 
exemplify  what  I  here  assert.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  War  Office  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
Headmasters’  Conference  complaining  that  can¬ 
didates  knew  no  colloquial  French  ;  arguing  that 
“  a  knowledge  of  French,  even  if  it  be  not 
required  from  every  English  gentleman,  may 
fairly  be  demanded  from  every  British  officer  ;  ” 
intimating  that  “a  knowledge  of  French,  both 
scholastic  and  colloquial,”  would  soon  be  made 
obligatory  for  all  Army  candidates  ;  and  asking 
the  Headmasters,  in  very  considerate  language, 
to  discuss  the  question  and  name  a  date  at 
which  the  proposed  change  might  fairly  be 
introduced. 

The  Headmasters’  answer  Avas  an  almost 
incredible  mixture  of  professional  arrogance 
and  professional  ignorance.  It  Avas  printed  in 
the  Times  of  July  4th,  1881,  and  may  be  found 
reprinted  on  p.  198  of  the  Report  of  the  Military 
Examinations  Committee  (Blue  Book,  1894). 
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Some  idea  of  its  arrogant  tone  may  be  formed 
from  my  second  motto  to  this  chapter :  listen 
now  to  what  the  Headmasters  write  of  an 
important  branch  of  their  professional  work. 
“  A  small  minority  [of  Headmasters]  are  found 
to  say  that  their  present  school  arrangements 
give  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  colloquial 
French,  and  only  a  few  others  see  their  way  to 
such  alterations  as  would  satisfy  the  War  Office 
requirements — but  in  a  Public  School  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  and  of  class-teaching  are  such  as 
to  make  a  training  in  colloquial  French  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  (on  this  point  the  evidence  of 
the  most  experienced  Headmasters  is  most 
convincing).”  A  pointed  allusion  is  made  to 
“  the  difficulty  of  baffling  £  crammers,’  ”  and 
the  document  concludes  thus.  “  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  appears  that  the  Headmasters  fully  and 
practically  recognize  the  importance  of  “  schol¬ 
astic  ”  French  in  Army  education,  but  also  that 
they  earnestly  deprecate  attaching  additional 
importance  to  “colloquial”  French  as  a  part  of 
the  Army  Entrance  Examination,  because  they 
believe  it  would  result  in  injury  to  the  candidates 
themselves,  and  to  the  Public  Schools ;  and  that 
it  would  be  still  more  injurious  to  the  Army  by 
weakening  that  direct  connexion  between  the 
Army  and  the  Public  Schools  which  is  most 
valued  by  those  who  know  most  of  W  oolwich 
and  Sandhurst.”  This  last  sentence  is,  of 
course,  the  characteristic  Headmasters’  reference 
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to  their  institution’s  “  delicate  state  of  health.” 
If  anything  can  ever  make  the  nation  forget  its 
natural  anxiety  to  see  the  Army  fed  straight 
from  the  Schools,  it  will  be  the  wearisome  use  of 
this  argument  to  prevent  the  reform  of  inveterate 
abuses. 

We  see  then  that  Headmasters  are  whiling  to 
equip  our  officers  with  “scholastic”  French 
(the  inverted  commas  are  not  mine)  ;  we  know 
by  this  time  what  “scholastic”  French  means. 
With  regard  to  the  “most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  most  experienced  Headmasters  ”  as  to  the 
possiblity  of  teaching  colloquial  French  in  class, 
any  one  of  those  men,  by  going  to  Germany, 
might  have  seen  schools  as  definitely  Classical 
as  their  own,  and  whth  far  more  unwieldy  classes, 
in  which  colloquial  French  was  being  success¬ 
fully  taught,  upon  an  infinitely  more  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  scholastic  French  than  ours.  The  methods 
used  in  those  schools  were  almost  all  such  as 
could  be  used  in  ours  without  the  least  dis¬ 
turbance  to  any  essential  part  of  our  Public 
School  system  :  the  only  real  difference  being 
that  German  masters  are  obliged  to  know  the 
technicalities  of  their  profession,  while  our 
English  Mandarins,  without  troubling  to  look 
beyond  their  own  narrow  horizon,  meet  all 
suggestions  of  reform  with  “  that  stupid  word 
Impossible .” 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  protest  of 
our  Headmasters  was  completely  successful. 
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Not  only  has  no  real  Importance  ever  been  given 
to  colloquial  French  for  our  officers,  (twenty 
per  cent  is  the  highest  proportion  at  which  that 
subject  has  ever  been  marked,  while  even  so 
distinguished  a  Classic  as  Dr  Welldon  has 
pleaded  for  a  higher  percentage)  ;  but,  ten  years 
after  this  plea  of  the  War  Office  for  a  French 
that  might  be  of  some  use  to  our  officers,  the 
French  paper  was  altered  in  the  other  direction. 
One  of  the  two  pieces  of  composition  (the  most 
useful  test,  after  colloquial,  of  the  candidate’s 
practical  knowledge,  and  by  far  the  best  test  of 
his  literary  knowledge)  was  cut  out  to  make 
room  for  cut-and-dried  grammar  questions,  and 
smatterings  of  history  and  literature  which  the 
Army  Class  Master  of  Harrow  condemns  very 
justly  as  ‘  pure  cram.’  In  the  name  of  Culture 
and  of  Literature,  and  with  the  connivance  of 
our  Headmasters,  the  Civil  Service  Commission¬ 
ers  have  constructed  a  French  paper  which 
deliberately  encourages  cram  of  the  worst  des¬ 
cription  ;  and,  in  these  papers,  the  examiners 
have  repeatedly  committed  blunders  indicative  of 
the  grossest  ignorance  or  carelessness ;  yet  the 
supervising  Commissioners  have  £ passed'  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  no  Headmaster,  so  far  as  lam  aware,  has 
ever  discovered  these  blunders.*  These  be  thy 
gods,  0  Israel ! 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  Headmaster  of 

*  Some  of  these  blunders  are  exposed  in  Appendix  D. 
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Iiiton  was  busy  last  year  with  his  well-meant 
scheme  for  patching  up  our  present  military 
inefficiency  by  encouraging  drill  in  Public 
Schools,  Professor  Armstrong  pointed  out  in  the 
Times  that  the  responsibility  of  our  Schools  lay 
far  deeper  than  this.  The  whole  letter  (July 
5th,  1900),  is  well  worth  careful  study  :  I  can 
only  extract  here  one  or  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sentences.  “  I  recently  had  the  honour 
of  delivering  an  address  dealing  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  introducing  scientific  method — not  the 
twaddle  called  science — into  Schools  to  a  body 
of  Headmasters  of  which  I  believe  Dr.  Warre 
is  .  a  member  —  the  Thirteen  Club.  I  then 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  difficulty  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Headmasters,  as  a  rule,  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  purely  literary  training,  and  that  they 
could  not,  however  willing,  properly  understand 
what  was  needed.  And  I  was  not  contradicted. 
I  venture  to  regard  Dr.  Warre’s  address  as  a 
most  important  justification  of  my  argument. 
He  proposes  to  undertake  work  entirely  outside 
the  functions  of  a  school,  and  fails  to  see  that 
the  most  important  contribution  he  can  make 
towards  remedying  the  deplorable  state  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  will  be  to  introduce  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  so  raise  the  intelligence 
of  his  scholars.” 

The  ablest  Army  Class  master  with  whom  I 
evei  had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging’  views, 
now  a  successful  Headmaster,  deplored  almost  as 
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strongly  as  I  did  the  ‘  protective  ’  policy  of  the 
schools  in  the  matter  of  Army  Examinations. 
After  twelve  years’  work  during  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  look  closely  into  these  examin¬ 
ations,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  more  helpful  to  the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  than  that  our  Continental  rivals 
should  teach  their  officers  as  we  do  ours.  If 
only  our  mucli-ahused  Intelligence  Department 
could  persuade  French  and  German  school¬ 
masters  to  refuse  to  teach  colloquial  English,  and 
their  examiners  to  torture  the  boys  with  deri¬ 
vations  of  which  they  themselves  are  ignorant, 
biographies  of  actresses  who  have  enjoyed  a 
brilliant  but  fleeting  popularity,  tenses  of  verbs 
which  no  sane  man  would  ever  use — if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  instruction  at  the  Military 
Colleges  themselves  were  so  rotten  as  it  probably 
would  be  when  the  so-called  educational  special¬ 
ists  set  such  a  bad  example* — then  we  might 
accept  with  equanimity  even  the  profoundest 
ignoi’ance  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  other  nations’ 

*The  Headmaster  of  Rugby  at  H.  M.  Conference,  189(3, 
quoted  one  out  of  ‘  fifty  similar  letters  ’  which  he  could  get 
from  old  boys  at  Woolwich.  It  begins  “  All  the  instructors 
start  from  the  assumption  that  you  know  nothing,  and  that 
they  can  teach  you  nothing,”  and  contains  the  most  damaging 
criticisms.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  less  scandalized  than 
Dr.  James  at  the  idea  that  Woolwich  Instructors  should  not 
credit  their  pupils  with  previous  knowledge  :  but  certainly 
complaints  of  bad  instruction  have  been  pretty  common  at 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  :  compare  the  instance  I  have 
quoted  in  the  matter  of  French,  Appendix  A. 
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aim  aments,  or  the  patterns  of  the  latest  quick- 
firing  gun.  What  we  want  is  healthy,  receptive, 
clear-sighted  officers,  of  a  type  which  our  schools 
not  only  do  not  turn  out  (except  so  far  as  the 
boy’s  own  nature,  and  the  other  healthy  depart¬ 
ments  of  school  life,  enable  him  to  resist 
distorting  influences),  but  which  they  have  made 
it  impossible  for  anyone  else  to  turn  out.  They 
have  caught  desperately  at  the  shadow,  and 
catch  at  it  still,  while  they  are  too  blind  to  see  the 
real  substance. 


Chapter  VIII. 


THE  ‘PROTECTIVE’  POLICY  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ITS  EFFECT 
ON  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


“  By  the  general  public  at  the  present  time  more 
interest  will  be  felt  in  the  discussion  [at  the 
H.M.  Conference]  upon  the  education  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Army — at  which,  if  we  may  say 
so  with  respect,  the  Headmasters  seem  to  look 
too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  too  little  in  that  of  the 
public.” — Times  Leader,  Dec.  24,  1900. 


As  I  have  tried  already  more  than  once  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  carefully  between  the  personal  character 
and  general  attainments  of  our  Headmasters  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  their  professional 
attainments  and  their  policy  as  a  body,  so  in  this 
place  I  wish  to  guard  myself  similarly  against 
misconception  in  speaking  of  our  pupils  who  be¬ 
come  officers.  I  rate  the  ordinary  candidate 
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very  much  higher,  for  instance,  in  natural  fitness 
for  his  profession,  than  Dr.  Maguire  seems  to 
rate  him  in  his  very  able  article  on  this  subject 
(National  Review,  Dec.,  1900.)  Lately,  of 
course,  men  have  been  admitted  to  the  Army 
with  a  laxity  inexcusable  even  under  our  excep¬ 
tional  conditions — I  know  personally  of  two, 
for  instance,  who  coiild  never  have  passed  any 
examination  under  the  sun,  military  or  literary  ; 
yet  one  has  got  his  commission,  and  the  other  is 
practically  certain  of  his.  But,  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  successful  candidate  of  ordinary 
years,  I  believe  that,  if  his  training  were  as  good 
as  his  natural  qualifications,  he  would  make  on 
the  whole  the  best  officer  in  the  world.  As  it  is, 
his  training  is,  by  pretty  general  consent,  the 
worst  in  the  world.  W e  do  not  want  bookworms, 
but  we  want  practical  men  who  realize  that 
books  are  often  a  very  valuable  help,  and 
whose  previous  literary  education  has  trained 
them  to  get  at  the  gist  of  such  books  as  they 
take  up.  Instead  of  this,  we  supply  the  Military 
colleges  with  youths  whose  whole  work,  often  for 
four  or  five  years  past,  has  been  calculated  to 
blunt  their  powers  of  observation,  to  discourage 
them  from  pressing  observed  facts  to  their  true 
conclusions,  and  to  give  them  a  lifelong  distaste 
for  books  or  bookwork  of  any  kind. 

I  have  traced  in  the  last  chapter  how  the 
French  examination,  from  being  the  most  sensible 
in  Great  Britain  (Translation,  Composition,  Die- 
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tation,  and  Conversation),  has  been  burdened  in 
the  name  of  Literature  with  useless  and  often 
downright  inaccurate  ‘  cram  ’  questions  :  and 
this,  in  spite  of  the  common-sense  War  Office 
plea  for  some  real  colloquial  knowledge.  The 
distinguished  Headmasters  who  doubted  in  1881 
whether  colloquial  French  was  much  practical 
use  to  an  officer,  are  most  of  them  alive  to  won¬ 
der  howr,  in  1901,  our  dumb  officers  get  on  with 
the  French  troops  with  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  be  co-operating  in  China  ;  and  (if  they  take 
interest  in  mere  political  and  military  news), 
they  possibly  noted  how  Sir  John  Colomb  elicit¬ 
ed  from  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (House  of 
Commons,  July  6,  1900)  a  confession  that,  out 
of  all  our  ships  on  the  China  station,  only  twelve 
officers  (with  the  exception  of  three  qualified  in¬ 
terpreters)  are  “said  to  speak  French,”  and  two 
German. 

That  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  as 
to  the  literary  value  of  the  cut-and-dried  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  examiners  think  a  better  test 
than  twenty  lines  of  French  composition,  I  print 
here  the  last  part  of  the  most  recent  paper  set  to 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  candidates  (Nov. 
1900). 

i.  Who  wrote  “  L' Ecole  des  Femmes ,”  and  what 

induced  Moliere  to  write  “  La  Critique  de 

T Ecole  des  Femmes  ?  ” 

ii.  State  what  you  know  of  Marie  Leczinska 

and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
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iii.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  and  works  of 

Voltaire,  and  of  his  influence  on  his  century. 

iv.  Mention  two  of  V oltaire’s  most  famous  liter¬ 

ary  contemporaries  in  France,  and  the  name 
of  one  work  by  each  of  them. 

v.  What  is  the  subject  of  ‘  La  Henriade  ?  ’ 

vi.  Where  is  Fontainebleau  situated  ?  Mention 

any  historical  events  connected  with  it. 

vii.  Form  compound  nouns  with  the  help  of  the 
following  words  :  arc,  chou,  bouchon,  gorge, 
poids,  saison,  a'ieul,  gerant. 

viii.  Give  the  derivation  of  :  puissant,  tete,  mal- 
heur,  sceau,  oreille,  chaperon,  veiller,  mau- 
dire,  sourire,  clouer,  allumer,  Fontainebleau. 

ix.  Translate  into  French  (1)  We  had  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  rearguard.  (2)  There  were 
10,000  foot.  (3 )  The  handle-bar  of  my 
bicycle  is  broken.  (4)  He  laughed  in  my 
face.  (5)  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win. 
(6)  He  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth.  Translate  into  English  :  Je  lui  ai 
dit  son  fait.  (2)  II  m’  a  fait  faux  bond. 

(3)  Ils  s’entendent  comme  larrons  en  foire. 

(4)  II  faut  que  tout  le  monde  mette  la  main 
a  la  pate.  (5)  Cela  creve  les  veux.  (6) 
V  ous  etes  bon  ! 

Notes  on  the  above  questions. 

No.  1  is  a  catch.  Moliere  wrote  V Ecolc  des 
Femmes,  as  well  as  La  Critique.  Considering 
that  the  most  accomplished  candidate  has  no 
time  to  read  more  than  two  or  three  of  Moliere’s 
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plays,  and  that  both  of  the  above-named  pieces 
are  among  the  most  unlikely  for  a  boy  to  have 
read,  this  question  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  examiner’s  business  to 
find  out  not  what  a  boy  does  know,  but  what  he 
doesn’t. 

■No.  2.  Marie  Leczinska  was  Louis  XY’s 
queen,  and  A.  L.  a  popular  actress  of  the 
XVIIIth  century  whom  Scribe,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  chose  as  the  heroine  of  a  second-rate  play.  It 
is  exactly  as  if  a  budding  French  officer  of 
eighteen  were  expected  to  give  short  biographies 
of  Caroline  of  Ansbach  and  Peg  Woffington. 

Nos.  3  and  4,  though  far  more  reasonable,  are 
still  pure  cram.  No  English  schoolboy,  out  of 
his  own  real  knowledge,  can  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  sort  of  question — and,  I  might 
add,  not  very  many  English  schoolmasters. 

No.  5.  Tm  Henria.de  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
least  successful  of  all  the  great  Voltaire’s 
countless  productions.  It  has  no  interest  to  the 
ordinary  living  Frenchman,  why  should  the 
English  schoolboy  know  about  it  ? 

No.  6.  Francis  I  built  a  palace  there,  and 
there  Napoleon  took  leave  of  his  Old  Guard  in 
1814.  But  are  our  boys  to  get  up  the  names  of 
all  the  French  palaces,  and  all  the  hundreds  of 
places  which  Napoleon  has  made  sacred  to  a 
F renchman  ? 

No.  7.  Out  of  three  boys  who  will  give 
arc-en-ciel  correctly  when  they  want  to  speak  of 
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a  rainbow,  very  likely  two  will  fail  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  muddle  of  examination. 
This  is  a  mild  form  of  the  “  missing  word  com¬ 
petition  ”  sort  of  question  by  which  our 
examiners  try  to  show  their  ingenuity  :  see 
Appendix  D  for  a  fuller  discussion. 

No.  8.  The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix  D 
strong  expressions  from  first-rate  authorities  on 
etymology  and  on  the  science  of  education,  in 
condemnation  of  the  principle  of  setting  etymo- 
logy  questions  to  any  but  really  advanced 
scholars  in  a  Modern  language.  I  will  only 
mention  here  that  a  world-wide  authority  like 
Professor  Skeat  characterises  these  particular 
Army  questions  as  £  cruel  and  merciless  in  the 
extreme,’  and  doubts  whether  the  examiner 
could  answer  some  of  his  own  questions — a 
doubt  for  which  we  shall  presently  find  ample 
justification.  And  now  let  us  see,  in  closer 
detail,  what  sort  of  knowledge  this  question 
presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

Take  the  sixth  word,  chaperon,  and  look  it  out 
in  an  etymological  French  dictionary.  You 
will  find  that  it  is  derived  from  the  low-Latin 
caparonem ,  which  again  is  a  form  of  capa,  a 
word  used  by  Isidore  of  Seville.  But  who  on 
earth  was  Isidore  of  Seville  ?  A  distinguished 
churchman  and  very  inferior  Latinist,  who  wrote 
about  620  A.D.,  that  is,  who  was  separated  from 
the  Latin  of  the  Golden  Age  by  a  considerably 
longer  interval  than  that  which  separates  us  from 
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Chaucer.  In  plain  words,  then,  the  setter  of 
this  question,  so  far  as  he  thought  at  all  of 
what  he  was  doing,  expected  that  a  boj  who  is 
painfully  ignorant  even  of  Classical  Latin,  and 
who  has  a  difficulty  in  writing  three  or  four 
French  sentences  without  bad  mistakes,  should 
be  able  to  trace  off-hand  a  derivation  from  a 
Latin  word  for  which  the  earliest  authority  is 
nearly  500  years  later  than  the  latest  Latin 
authors  which  a  schoolboy  ever  reads  ! 

Next  time  you  meet  a  learned  Classical 
Headmaster,  my  dear  madam,  spring  upon  him 
this  question  about  Isidorus  Hispalensis  and 
capa.  If  of  the  pompous  and  infallible  sort, 
which  is  fortunately  rare,  he  will,  no  doubt,  tell 
you  gravely  that  this  is  Greek  for  something 
highly  improper,  and  that  you  had  better  press 
him  no  further.  But  the  ordinary  and  better 
sort  retain,  with  many  other  simple  virtues  of 
the  schoolboy,  an  undisguised  abhorrence  of 
‘  shop  ;  ’  they  will  frankly  confess  their  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  turn  the  subject  to  the  Church 
Congress  or  the  University  Boatrace.  Even 
these,  however,  might  possibly  not  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ask  these  struggling 
fledgelings  for  etymologies  of  which  an  ordinary 
highly-cultivated  French  professional  man  pro¬ 
bably  coidd  not  answer  one  half.  They  will 
explain  that  this  kind  of  thing  brings  some 
saving  leaven  of  Classic  culture  to  the  study  of 
French,  which  otherwise  is  not  really  a  matter 
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of  intellect,  but  simply  a  sort  of  low  cunning. 
Etymology,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  main  props  of 
that  “  scholastic  ”  French  without  which  all 
“  colloquial  ”  attainments  are  but  as  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 

At  this  point,  dear  madam,  you  must  go  on 
another  tack.  It  is  no  good  trying  to  convince 
a  Classical  scholar  by  the  proof  that  he  is  as  help¬ 
less  as  your  own  boy  to  give  you  the  etymology  of 
chaperon,  since  this  argument,  if  admitted,  would 
prove  too  much.  If  your  boy  is  to  learn  nothing 
in  French  which  his  Classical  betters  do  not 
know,  heaven  help  him  and  our  Army !  You 
must  therefore  meet  your  opponent  on  his  own 
ground — admit  that  etymology  is  the  backbone 
of  all  true  knowledge  of  a  language — refrain 
carefully  from  testing  your  interlocutor’s  own 
knowledge  of  English  or  Classical  etymology, — 
and  merely  pass  on  to  the  last  word  of  this  same 
question,  Fontainebleau. 

Now,  Fontainebleau  is  in  fact  derived  from 
fontanam  Blitaldi,  Blitaldus  being  some  prehis¬ 
toric  gentleman  who  happened  to  give  his  name 
to  the  well.  Not  even  your  Classical  scholar — - 
not  even  your  Civil  Service  Commissioner — will 
argue  that  the  word  was  set  in  the  expectation 
that  any  boy  would  supply  this,  the  only  true 
derivation,  to  obtain  which  I  had  to  make  en¬ 
quiries  in  France,  from  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  living  professors  of  Old  French.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  internal  evi- 
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deuce  that  the  answer  the  Examiner  wranted  was 
the  time-honoured  guide-book  derivation  from 
fontaine  ( de )  belle  can  :  and  in  fact  I  have  the 
strongest  external  and  personal  evidence,  which 
however  I  can  hardly  quote  here,  to  prove  (if 
further  proof  had  been  needed)  that  this  was  so. 
Now,  this  derivation  is,  (I  quote  no  less  an 
authority  than  Prof.  Leon  Cledat,  though  indeed 
even  a  smatterer  in  etymology,  with  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense,  wrnuld  suspect  it  for  himself)  “  impos¬ 
sible  !  ”  Under  the  pretext  that  no  language  can 
be  learned  properly  if  not  scientifically,  the  hoys 
are  asked  questions  which  themselves  contain 
gross  scientific  errors  :  just  as  we  have  seen  that, 
under  pretext  of  teaching  them  grammatically, 
we  teach  our  hoys  less  grammar  than  the  mere 
grovelling  utilitarian  Germans  !  Can  the  public 
want  a  clearer  proof  of  the  point  which  Prof. 
Airnstrong  made  against  the  Headmaster  of 
Eton — that  we  have  plenty  of  Headmasters  who 
talk  about  science ,  hut  few7  indeed  who  have  any 
conception  of  scientific  method ? 

For  this  enormity  has  been  going  on  during  a 
space  of  nearly  ten  years  ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  single  Headmaster  or  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  has  ever  pointed  it  out,  or  even 
found  it  out  for  himself.  Since  1892,  when  this 
kind  of  question  was  first  introduced,  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  seven  times  that  the  boys  have  been  asked 
to  derive  from  the  Latin,  words  which  have  their 
root  not  in  Latin,  hut  in  Teutonic,  Celtic,  or 
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Greek  J- — not  to  mention  many  more  which  have 
no  representative  in  real  Classical  Latin,  but 
only  in  such  authors  as  our  good  old  friend 
Isidorus  Hispalensis.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  may  verify  what  I  say  in  Appendix 
D  :  meanwhile  what  I  wish  to  make  the  parent 
understand  is  that  the  man  who  in  cold  blood 
defends  this  sort  of  education  for  a  hoy  is  not  a 
learned  pedant  but  an  ignorant  pedant  :  not  a 
hero  fighting  desperately  for  the  romantic  lost 
cause  of  Culture,  hut  a  man  whose  education  and 
prejudices  have  blinded  him  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  false  Culture  with  a  big  C,  and  real  cul¬ 
ture  with  a  little  one  ;  nor  is  it  right  that  the 
parent  should  defer  to  such  men  as  to  specialists 
in  the  art  or  science  of  teaching.  With  com¬ 
paratively  few  exceptions,  the  best  stock-in-trade 
of  schoolmasters  for  their  class-work  consists 
merely  of  good  intentions  and  common  sense  : 
and  the  common-sense  parent  who  means  well  has 
very  often  as  much  right  to  make  his  voice  heard 
as  they.  Do  not  believe  that  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  are  unfit  subjects  for  the  best  kinds  of  ment¬ 
al  training  to  your  boy.  If  our  Modern  Side 
boys  get  no  real  education  at  present,  it  is  only 
because  the  dead  hand  of  Classical  pedantry  in¬ 
terferes,  in  the  name  of  higher  ideals,  to  make 
all  higher  ideals  impossible. 

Question  9  is  not  the  kind  of  question  which 
could  be  invented  by  a  man  who  really  under¬ 
stood  the  workings  of  an  English  boy’s  mind, 
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and  his  unavoidable  ignorances  at  this  stage. 
Observe  that  the  boy  is  expected  to  know  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  many  kinds — war,  bicycling,  and 
those  proverbial  expressions  which  may  be  called 
the  technicalities  of  literature.  Observe  also  that 
most  English  people  say  £  nothing  Arenture,  noth¬ 
ing  have,'  and  that  your  boy  might  very  well  lose 
a  good  many  marks  by  taking  the  same  licence 
in  French  which  his  examiner  has  taken  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  1  ou  can  scarcely  realize  what  abominable 
balderdash  boys  send  up  in  answer  to  questions 
of  this  kind  :  partly,  no  doubt,  because  so  much 
of  their  time  is  wasted  on  such  still  more  useless 
points  as  those  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  earlier 
questions. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  paper. 
Was  I  wrong  in  saying  that  the  adoption  of  such 
methods  as  this  by  our  Continental  rivals  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  securing  “  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  ?  ” 

But  even  the  most  absurd  system  has  a  reason 
for  it.  When  Bismarck  wanted  to  know  why  a 
Russian  sentry  was  always  kept  at  an  apparently 
inexplicable  place,  it  was  found  on  careful  en¬ 
quiry  that,  almost  before  the  memory  of  man, 
there  had  been  an  early  snowdrop  at  that  spot, 
which  the  Empress  wished  to  guard  from  the 
fingers  of  the  passer-by.  And  the  otherwise  in- 
inexplicable  absurdity  of  these  papers  has  really 
resulted  quite  naturally  from  that  principle 
which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  Public  School 
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policy  in  the  Army  question — that  of  “  baffling 
the  crammer.”  With  this  general  policy  all 
parents  ought  to  sympathize,  as  the  writer  him¬ 
self,,  (who,  so  far  as  he  is  anything,  is  at  present 
a  “  crammer,”)  sympathizes  with  it.  The  Army 
must  he  fed  mainly  from  the  schools  :  the  cram¬ 
mer  can  subsist  only  upon  their  waste  product  : 
and,  though  some  waste  product  must  always  be 
thrown  off,  and  the  good  crammer  will  therefore 
always  exist,  yet  it  is  highly  discreditable  to  the 
present  system  that  so  many  of  us  find  a  living. 

Our  higher  educational  authorities  honestly 
believed,  firstly,  that  the  school  French  teaching 
was  superior  to  that  of  crammers  in  smatterings 
of  Literature,  History,  and  Etymology  ;  and 
secondly,  that  such  smatterings  lent  some  sort  of 
intellectual  value  to  an  otherwise  grovelling  sub¬ 
ject.  I  use  the  wrord  honestly  here,  in  that  qual¬ 
ified  sense  in  which  alone  it  is  compatible  with 
great  professional  ignorance.  Under  this  con¬ 
viction,  they  allowed  questions  to  be  thrust  into 
the  French  paper  which,  after  a  few  minutes’ 
serious  and  unprejudiced  consideration,  they 
might  have  seen  to  be  matters  of  pure  cram. 
This  cram  was  introduced  in  1892,  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  asserting  that,  in  all  these  nine 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  only  one  Head¬ 
master  has  thought  the  matter  over  sufficiently 
seriously  to  recognize  what  was  being  done,  and  to 
make  any  public  protest  against  the  French 
papers.  In  their  evidence  before  Lord  Sand- 
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burst’s  Committee  iu  1893,  the  Army  class- 
masters  of  Eton  and  Harrow  protested  strongly, 
and  that  of  Clifton  feebly,  against  such  ques- 
tions ;  a  well-known  crammer  lifted  his  voice 
against  them  ;  and  one  distinguished  Headmaster, 
Dr.  Percival,  who  with  Mr.  Eve  has  perhaps 
done  most  in  our  generation  to  show  how  a  first- 
rate  University  scholar  can  raise  the  dignity  of 
Modern  studies,  spoke  of  the  literature  questions 
as  “  not  only  vague  but  unfair.”  Among  all  the 
complaints  which  have  been  made  at  the  Head¬ 
masters’  Conference  against  Army  examinations, 
not  one  (I  speak  under  correction)  would  arouse 
the  least  suspicion  that  these  particular  questions 
were  regarded  as  unsatisfactory :  the  nearest 
approach  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the 
complaint  against  the  overcrowded  curriculum, 
with  which  1  will  deal  in  my  next  chapter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  very  definite 
evidence  of  Mr.  Courthope,  who  spoke  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  before  Lord  Sand¬ 
hurst’s  Committee.  “  The  whole  subject  (of 
literary  and  historical  questions  in  the  French 
and  German  papers)  was  gone  into  with  very 
great  care.  We  consulted  the  Headmasters 
upon  it.  They  objected  to  having  a  special 
paper,  but  agreed  that  there  might  be  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  questions  in  connection  with  the  unseen  pas¬ 
sages  set  for  translation.”  (  Evidence,  parag.  1977). 
The  result  of  this  agreement  may  be  seen  in  the 
first  six  questions  of  the  paper  which  I  analyse 
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above  ;  six  questions  upon  which  the  candidate 
can  spend  at  the  outside  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  examination.  The  whole 
responsibility  rests  therefore  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  Headmasters.  One  word  more 
to  give  the  reader  a  slightly  clearer  idea  of  the 
weight  of  this  responsibility. 

The  official  syllabus  limits  the  history  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  set  to  “  allusions  of  obvious 
and  general  interest.”  Those  who  might  im- 
agme  that  the  questions  above  quoted  mark  the 
widest  possible  departure  from  this  common-sense 
limitation,  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  One 
of  the  questions  in  the  French  paper  has  been 
“  Give  a  short  life  of  Luther  :  ”  and  another, 
“  What  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  island 
of  Santorin  !  ”  I  have  not  yet  discovered  what 
Santorin  has  to  do  with  French  history,  except 
that  a  Frenchman  once  dug  up  some  statues 
there.* 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  ‘  protective  ’ 
measures  are  the  worst  possible  policy,  even  for 
selfish  ends.  The  discouraging  of  colloquial 
French  has  indeed  done  some  little  good  to  the 
schools — and  most  of  all,  of  course,  to  those 
which  were  least  efficient — but  the  ‘  literature  ’ 
questions  have  simply  played  into  the  crammers’ 
hands.  1  et  the  so-called  educational  authorities 

*It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  German  papers,  though  often 
pedantic  and  ill-chosen,  are  free  from  the  most  serious  blem¬ 
ishes  of  the  French. 
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are  impenitent — being,  in  fact,  childishly  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  atrocities  which  are  being  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  Culture.  And,  lest  it  should 
seem  scarcely  credible  that  such  things  could  go 
on  under  the  very  eyes  of  men  who  receive 
literally  six  or  seven  times  the  salary  paid  to 
more  technically  efficient  men  in  Germany,  let 
me  quote  two  more  paragraphs  from  the 
evidence  before  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee. 

“  1970,  General  Sir  W.  O.  Lennox.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  have  urged  that  the  names  of  the 
examiners  should  be  put  on  the  examination 
papers  ;  is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? — Mr. 
IV.  J.  Courthope,  (for  the  C.  S.  Commissioners) 
There  is  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  that ; 
if  the  names  were  published  we  should  have  the 
examiners  pestered  with  communications  from 
anxious  parents  and  others.  Besides  that,  the 
examiners  are  not  responsible  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  ;  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.” 

“  1587,  Mr.  Hunter.  Have  you  ever  examined 
for  the  C.  S.  Commissioners  ? — Dr.  Percival , 
Headmaster  of  Ruyby.  No,  but  I  have  known 
a  great  many  who  have,  and  some  of  them  were 
eccentric  men.” 

I  have  known  of  one  case  in  which  a  boy  got 
into  Woolwich  with  high  marks  for  a  subject 
which  he  had  not  even  taken  up.  It  was  not  the 
candidate’s  interest  to  point  out  the  mistake ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  examiners  and  Com- 
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missioners  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  until  this 
day. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  again,  some  author¬ 
ities  blundered  so  badly  over  a  Mathematical 
paper  that  telegrams  were  sent  round  to  the 
candidates  to  retain  them  for  a  fresh  day’s 
examination.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
telegrams  first  reached  several  at  a  distance  of 
many  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  at  a  time 
when  even  the  ‘  emergency  ’  examination  was 
over.  The  matter  was  of  course  hushed  up 
somehow.  The  reader  has  already  seen  that 
French  examiners  have  frequently  perpetrated 
gross  blunders  in  their  own  papers.  It  is  to  the 
public  interest  that  the  names  of  all  these 
“  eccentric  men  ”  should  be  published. 


Chapter  IX. 


“ARMY  LATIN.” 


“  By  the  narrow  majority  of  two,  the  Headmasters 
have  decided  that  it  would  not  he  a  cain  to 
education  if  Greek  were  not  a  compulsory 
subject  in  the  two  older  Universities. 
Another  such  victory  as  that  of  the 
Grecians  at  Oxford  would  be  fatal  to  the 
cause.  If  votes  are  weighed  and  not 
counted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Welldon  has  carried  the  day.  Only  one 
Headmaster  of  the  first  rank  threw  his 
whole  weight  on  the  side  of  the  opposition, 
though  there  were  many  trimmers  like 
Mr.  Bell.  The  two  main  arguments  of  the 
majority  were  mutually  destructive.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  were  told  that  Greek  is 
the  queen  of  arts,  and  an  Arts  Degree 
without  Greek  language  and  literature 
would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  the 
Prince.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
assured  that  the  Greek  required  for  Respon- 
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sions  or  Little-Go  was  no  hardship,  but  a 
pleasant  relaxation  to  the  Modern-Sider, 
and  could  be  crammed  by  an  intelligent 
boy  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  But 
underlying  all  the  arguments  was  the  old 
clerical  and  exclusive  sentiment  (which 
only  one  or  two  had  the  courage  to  express) 
of  Dean  Gaisford  : — ‘  Gentlemen,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  will  enable  you  to  consult 
the  oracles  of  God  in  the  original,  and 
to  look  down  from  the  heights  of  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  vulgar  herd.’ . 

The  parental  formula,  according  to  Mr. 
Wickham,  ‘Teach  my  son  anything  you 
like,  only  not  Greek,’  seems  to  us  a  re¬ 
flection,  not  on  the  philistinism  of  parents, 
but  on  the  pedantry  of  Headmasters.” — 
Editorial  Comments  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Jan.  1,  1891. 

Apart  from  the  French,  the  attitude  of  Head¬ 
masters  and  Commissioners  towards  compidsory 
Latin  is  very  significant  of  the  class  prejudice 
which  impels  them  to  clutch  at  the  shadow  of 
Culture  while  they  abandon  the  substance.  They 
defend  this  subject  with  the  same  conflicting 
arguments  as  in  the  great  Greek  battle  at 
Oxford,  and  with  the  same  underlying  bigotry  of 
conservatism. 

In  1891,  Latin,  which  had  hitherto  been 
optional,  was  made  a  compulsory  subject  for 
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Army  Candidates,  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
change  which  lowered  by  half  the  already  small 
marks  for  conversational  French  and  German. 
For  this,  as  for  nearly  all  important  changes, 
one  of  the  main  avowed  reasons  was  that  of 
‘  baffling  the  crammers.’  The  very  thorny 
question  of  the  comparative  educational  value  of 
Latin  and  Modern  Languages  will  be  found 
treated  more  fully  in  Appendix  G ;  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  treat  it  exhaustively  in 
anything  short  of  a  separate  monograph.  I 
will  here  point  out  only  a  few  common-sense 
considerations. 

It  is  constantly  argued  that  the  study  of  Latin, 
if  of  no  practical  use  in  itself,  is  of  supreme 
value  for  teaching  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
enables  a  man  to  see  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
other  subjects,  while  the  man  who  has  never 
enjoyed  a  Classical  education  is  fumbling  help¬ 
lessly  about  the  outside  of  that  which  he  imag¬ 
ines  himself  to  be  studying.  The  plea  is  specious, 
and  indeed  time-honoured  ;  it  is  the  same  plea 
which  men  have  advanced  in  all  times  for  their 
own  method.  Yet,  to  the  vulgar  outsider,  it  does 
not  seem  self-evident  that  this  thorough  Classical 
education  has  enabled  our  Headmasters  to  see 
into  the  essence  of  French  and  German  ;  or  that 
the  want  of  it  has  prevented  mere  grovelling 
practical  men  from  penetrating  far  more  deeply 
into  the  languages  themselves,  or  taking  a  far 
juster  view  of  their  educational  importance. 
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Most  of  us  have  known  distinguished  Classical 
scholars — and  not  mere  bookworms  either — who 
have  proved  childishly  incapable,  apparently 
rather  by  education  than  by  nature,  of  attain¬ 
ing  to  even  moderate  proficiency  in  a  living 
language.  It  is  not  obvious,  again,  that  our 
Classically-taught  officers  have  shown  any 
special  power  of  grasping  the  essential  facts  of 
these  disconcerting  new  conditions  of  warfare — 
not  that  we  at  home  have  one  moment’s  right  to 
criticize  the  men  themselves  who  are  fighting 
for  us ;  but  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  repudiate 
the  system  which  sends  them  out  without  ears  to 
hear  or  eyes  to  see.  The  universal  efficacy  of 
Classics  has  been  subjected  year  after  year  to  a 
very  simple  test.  At  every  Woolwich  entrance 
examination,  there  are  several  boys  who  obtain 
twice  the  percentage  of  marks  for  Latin  as  for 
Mathematics.  At  Woolwich,  where  the  studies 
are  predominantly  mathematical  and  scientific, 
and  Latin  is  dropped  altogether,  these  candidates 
naturally  find  themselves  to  begin  with  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  Do  they  (as  in  theory  they 
should)  make  this  up  afterwards  ?  On  the 
contrary,  here  is  the  evidence,  before  Lord 
Sandhurst’s  Commission,  of  the  Governor  of 
Woolwich,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  W.  Stirling  (parag. 
1277  and  1281).  “We  find  this,  that  on  the  first 
examination  in  Woolwich  a  change  does  take 
place,  but  after  that  they  settle  down  to  their 
positions,  which  they  keep  all  through  .  .  , 
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I  put  the  difference  down  to  the  alteration  in  the 
subjects."  Yet  a  good  many  of  these  boys,  at 
least  at  that  time,  came  straight  from  the 
Classical  forms  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Again,  however  true  it  were  that  the  Classical- 
Side  Latin  had  this  supremacy  as  a  master-key 
to  all  true  knowledge,  this  might  still  be  alto¬ 
gether  false  of  Army- Class  T^atin.  The  defend¬ 
ers  of  compulsory  Latin  for  Army  boys  have 
learnt  all  their  Latin,  and  are  mostly  privileged 
to  teach  it,  under  conditions  which  differentiate 
it  enormously  from  the  so-called  Latin  of 
modern  Army  preparation.  A  4  Classical  ’  boy 
spends  on  the  subject  twice  as  many  hours,  at 
least,  as  the  most  zealous  Latinist  dare  give  his 
Army  boys  :  and  perhaps  even  this  scarcely  tells 
more  than  the  enormous  difference  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  Even  nowadays,  (as  the  reader 
has  already  seen)  it  is  a  venial  sin  for  a  Classical 
boy  to  neglect  other  studies ;  and  his  form- 
master  has  double  the  set-master’s  hold  over  him, 
morally  and  materially.  Classical  Latin,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  Army-Class  Latin  at  least  as  three  to 
one  :  and  the  first  difficulty  is  to  make  a  Class¬ 
ical  teacher  realise  even  dimly  that,  under  the 
one  word  Tuatin,  you  and  he  mean  very  different 
things.  Some  of  us  may  have  noticed  the 
placid  imperviousness  of  vegetarians  to  the 
argument  that  what  is  nourishing  food  for  a 
cow,  who  spends  half  her  day  chewing  the  cud, 
is  not  necessarily  nutritious  for  men  whose 
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leisure  for  mere  digestive  rumination  is  short. 
How  wretched  is  the  Latin  to  which  (for  wrant 
of  better)  the  examiners  give  even  liberal 
marks,  those  Classical  masters  alone  know 
whose  daily  cross  it  is  to  teach  it  to  an  ordinary 
Army  set :  yet  how  hardly  even  those  few  hours 
can  be  spared  from  the  eight  other  subjects  on 
which  the  boy’s  fate  in  life  equally  depends, 
they  only  know  who  are  responsible  for  the  rest 
of  his  teaching.  Nine  subjects,  among  which 
one  of  the  easiest  is  a  geography  paper  on  which 
an  average  schoolmaster  might  get  half  marks  ! 
nine  subjects  of  serious  examination,  as  opposed 
to  the  five  or  six  of  the  ordinary  boy,  most  of 
which  he  can  and  does  neglect. 

How  could  it  be  imagined,  a  priori,  that  a  boy 
could  find  time  with  all  this  to  learn  Latin  in 
that  quiet  ruminating  way  which  alone  can 
make  it  (or  indeed  any  other  subject)  really 
healthy  mental  pabulum  ! 

I  give  here  a  specimen  of  the  Latin  of  a  boy 
who  is  far  better  at  that  subject  than  many  who, 
in  these  compulsory  Latin  days,  get  into 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  The  original,  with 
explanatory  notes,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 
What  I  give  here,  for  the  parent’s  edification, 
is  the  English  original,  marked  with  the  mistakes 
of  the  Latin  translation.  Whatever  might  pass 
muster  for  Latin  in  the  preface  to  a  Modern 
book  has  been  counted  here  as  conventionallv 

• J 

perfect,  however  little  one  might  be  inclined  to 
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stake  on  the  chance  of  its  proving  intelligible  to 
Cicero.  Wherever  he  has  written  simply  Baboo 
Latin,  I  here  print  Italics.  Words  which  he  has 
omitted  altogether  I  bracket.  Words  in  small 
capitals  indicate  Latin  words  coined  in  the 
pupil’s  own  brain,  and  unknown  to  the  Romans 
themselves.  LARGE  CAPITALS  indicate 
grammatical  blunders.  It  is  difficult  in  some 
places  to  work  this  system  exactly ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  who  is  able  to  check 
me  by  the  original  will  complain  that  I  am 
giving  the  outsider  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
badness  of  this  “  Army  Latin  :  ”  for  in  fact 
there  are  not  half-a-dozen  consecutive  words 
anywhere  which  can  really  pass  muster. 


Latin  Prose  set  in  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst 
Entrance  Examination ,  July,  1900. 


I. 

“  Officers  and  men,  you  carry  a  great  re- 
SPONSIBLITY  with  you;  for  it  will  fall  TO 
\  OU,  IN  THE  FACE  OF  DANGER,  [perhaps] 
even  in  the  face  of  death,  to  SUSTAIN  the 
honour  of  the  country  which  is  now  sending  you 
forth ,  and  of  the  race  from  which  you  are  sprung. 
But  you  will  have  THIS  consolation,  that  you 
ARE  ENGAGED  on  a  glorious  and,  as  I 
BELIEVE,  a  righteous  mission,  not  merely 
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to  repel  an  unscrupulous  INVASION  of  the  Queens 
territories ,  but  to  plant  liberty,  justice,  and  equal 
RIGHTS  upon  the  soil  of  SOUTH  Africa. 
You  GO  out  at  a,  moment  in  the  contest,  when 
the  tide  of  fortune,  which  has  too  long  flowed 
AGAINST  US,  seems  at  last  TO  HAVE 
TURNED  IN  OUR  FAVOUR.  All  India 
applauds  YOUR  bravery  [in  going].  We 
SHALL  WATCH  YOUR  DEEDS  in  the 

battlefield  and  on  the  march.  [We  wish  you 
God-speed  in  your  undertaking.]” 

II. 

“  After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of 
Lacedaemonian  PURSUIT,  the  light-armed, 
BECOMING  [far]  bolder  than  at  first, 
CLOSED  upon  THEM  nearer  and  [more] 
universally,  with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones — 
raising  shouts  and  clamour  that  rent  THE  AIR, 
RENDERING  the  word  of  command  inaudible 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers — who  at  the  same 
time  [were  almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds  of 
dust,  kicked  up  from  the  recently-spread  wood- 
ashes.]  Such  METHOD  of  fighting  was  ONE 
for  which  Lycurgean  drill  made  no  provision. 
The  longer  it  continued,  the  more  painful  did  the 
embarrassment  of  the  [exposed]  men-at-arms 
become.  Their  repeated  efforts  to  destroy,  or 
even  to  reach,  nimble  and  ever-returning  enemies, 
all  proved  abortive,  whilst  THEIR  OWN 
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NUMBERS  WERE  [incessantly]  DIMIN¬ 
ISHING  by  wounds  which  they  could  not 
return.” 

This  then  is  the  sort  of  Latin  which,  in  the 
name  of  Culture,  is  forced  upon  Army  candi¬ 
dates  ;  nor  can  the  full  enormity  of  the  thing  be 
grasped  even  from  such  a  specimen  as  this,  with¬ 
out  careful  study  of  the  statistics  which  I  give 
in  the  Appendix.  There  are  successful  candi¬ 
dates  who  do  not  get  a  quarter  of  the  marks 
obtained  by  the  boy  who  wrote  this  specimen 
prose.  “  Army  Latin  ”  is  the  bugbear  of  those 
Classical  men  whose  fate  it  is  to  teach  it,  and  I 
append  here  opinions  which  I  owe  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  two  former  colleagues — Mr.  F.  Griffin, 
late  master  of  the  Classical  Upper  V  at  Dulwich 
College,  and  now  Headmaster  of  Birkenhead 
Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  King,  House¬ 
master  at  Sherborne  School — to  whom  I  had 
written  for  a  confirmation  of  the  opinions  which 
I  had  formerly  heard  them  express  with  regard 
to  Army-Class  Latin.  I  found,  as  I  felt  sure 
from  what  I  remembered,  that  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  in  substantial  agreement  with  me  upon 
the  value  of  Latin  as  taught  to  these  particular 
boys  under  present  conditions  ;  though  I  must 
expressly  dissociate  them  from  any  responsibility 
for  such  other  deductions  as  I  may  draw  from 
the  facts  on  which  we  all  agree.  I  append  Mr. 
Griffin’s  answer  verbatim,  as  the  more  definite  of 
the  two  :  Mr.  King,  though  his  opinions  were 
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rather  less  categorically  and  less  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed,  holds  substantially  the  same  views. 

“i.  You  are  quite  right  in  putting  the  Latin 
of  an  ordinary  Army  candidate  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  boy  in  the  Lower  V  at  Dulwich.  Such 
a  boy,  w'ith  a  little  judicious  cramming,  would 
always  get  about  1000  to  1100  marks.* 

ii.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  ordinary 
boy  of  fifteen  would  lose  nothing  by  dropping 
Latin  and  spending  the  extra  time  on  learning 
one  Modern  Language  thoroughly. 

iii.  The  Latin  work  of  an  Army  candidate 
during  his  last  two  years  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
educational  value  with  the  work  of  a  boy  of  the 
same  age  who  is  doing  the  regular  work  of  a 
Classical  Side.” 

Such  an  expression  of  opinion  from  Classical 
experts  who  have  also  had  practical  experience 
of  teaching  Army  Latin  (and  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  has  had  similar  experience  would 
bear  very  much  the  same  testimony)  may  wrell 
encourage  the  parent  in  trusting  to  the  judgment 
which  his  own  common-sense  has  no  doubt  al- 

*In  1893,  before  the  recent  ‘emergency’  measures,  the 
average  Latin  mark  of  a  successful  candidate  was  1130  (Lord 
Sandhurst’s  Commission,  p.  8,  9).  The  mention  of  ‘  cram¬ 
ming  ’  refers  mainly  to  the  cut-and-dried  questions  in  gram¬ 
mar,  history,  and  literature,  which  fill  half  the  Latin  Verse 
Paper.  These  questions  are  described  more  fully  in  Appendix 
E. 
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ready  passed  upon  the  educational  value  of  this 
kind  of  Latin.* 

But  this  Latin  question  has  a  very  definite 
bearing  also  upon  that  abuse  of  the  multiplicity 
of  subjects  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  at  the  Headmasters’  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1896.  The  candidate,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  has  to  take  up  nine  subjects  for  this  single 
examination,  one  of  these  being  Latin,  which  is 
thought  important  enough  to  occupy  about  a  third 
of  the  boy’s  whole  time  on  the  Classical  Side — ■ 
another  Mathematics,  which  often  occupies  half  a 
boy’s  whole  time — a  third  may  be  Greek,  which 
needs  as  much  time  as  Latin.  These  three  subjects 
alone,  if  studied  as  thoroughly  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  school,  would  practically  fill  up  his  whole 
time  :  yet  he  must  take  up  in  addition  a  Modern 
Language,  another  heavy  subject  (such  as 
Chemistry  or  History),  Precis-writing,  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Geometrical  Drawing,  and  Freehand 
Drawing. 

Under  this  pressure  (for  not  many  even  of 

*Cf.  a  letter  from  an  Army-Class  Latin  master  in  the  Times 
of  Jan.  8  :  his  verdict  is  that  to  the  Classical  Side  hoy  you 
can  teach  Latin,  while  with  the  Army  boy  you  must  ‘  cram  ' 
it.  Again,  the  Headmaster  of  Loretto  speaks  thus  of  ‘Army 
Latin.’  “If  the  object  were  to  ensure  that  none  of  these 
boys  would  open  a  Latin  book  again,  to  rob  their  work  of  all 
human  interest,  and  to  make  the  recollection  of  it  odious  and 
ridiculous,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  better  achieved  ” 

( Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  1899,  p.  99).  The  Headmaster  of 
Rugby  also,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  is  now  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  of  our  Army  examination  is  very  bad. 
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the  W oolwich  candidates  have  the  natural  abilit y 
sufficient  to  gain  an  open  Scholarship  at  the 
University)  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
result  were  not  a  useless  smattering  of  many 
subjects,  and  a  mastery  of  none.  This  multipli¬ 
city  of  subjects  is  of  course  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  two  opposite  ideals.  The 
War  Office  says  ‘  our  men  must  learn  something 
useful’ :  the  Schools  answer  ‘our  business  is  only 
to  teach  them  such  things  as  are  educational ;  ’ 
and,  by  way  of  compromise,  the  two  prescriptions 
are  shaken  together,  with  the  natural  result  of  a 
mixture  which  is  neither  useful  nor  educational. 
Does  not  Joe  Miller  tell  us  of  a  ship’s  captain 
who  doctored  his  crew  with  the  help  of  a 
medicine-chest  in  which  all  the  bottles  were 
numbered,  and  who,  when  No.  12  happened 
to  run  short,  dosed  his  patient  with  a  compound 
of  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  equal  proportions  ?  This 
is  the  kind  of  ‘science  without  scientific  method  ’ 
at  which  our  educational  authorities  are  peculiar 
adepts. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  trace  the  attitude 
of  the  Headmasters’  Conference  towards  this 
multiplicity  of  subjects.  The  first  serious  com¬ 
plaint,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  in  December 
1896,  more  than  Jive  years  after  the  former  burden 
of  eight  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
fresh  and  extremely  burdensome  subject.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Conference  of  1890,  though  this 
intolerable  addition  to  the  schoolboy’s  burden 
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had  then  been  already  announced  for  nearly  a 
year,  made  no  complaint,  and  simply  harped 
upon  details  infinitely  less  important,  though 
more  directly  irksome  to  the  schools,  than  the 
mere  overburdening  of  about  a  thousand  pupils.* 
How  is  it  that  the  Headmasters  complained  first 
more  than  five  years  after  this  abuse  had  been 
at  work,  and  nearly  seven  years  after  it  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Commissioners  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  thing  is  scarcely  noticed  in  the  evidence  of 
schoolmasters  before  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Com¬ 
mission  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple :  this 
extra  burden  added  in  1891  to  a  load  already 
intolerable  was  compulsory  Latin :  and  it  had 
been  put  on  at  the  instigation,  and  in  the 
supposed  interests,  of  the  Public  Schools.!  And 
yet  the  future  action  of  such  a  measure  had 
been  obvious  enough  to  the  real  specialists  even 
before  it  was  set  to  work.  At  a  time  when  the 
impending  change,  though  resolved  upon,  was 

^Compare  Mr.  Courthope’s  (C.  S.  Commissioner’s)  evidence 
before  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee,  parag.  lOS.'l.  “  Since  the 
present  scheme  has  been  in  force  we  have  received  absolutely 
no  complaints  with  regard  to  its  working,  whereas  under  the 
old  scheme  we  were  constantly  receiving  those  complaints.” 
This  was  two  years  after  the  ninth  heavy  subject  had  been  laid 
upon  the  candidates,  and  three  years  after  that  addition  had 
been  officially  anuounced. 

f  “  The  reasons  for  retaining  Latin  were  so  strong  that  they 
(the  H.  M’s)  had  induced  the  Government  and  a  great 
many  important  examining  bodies  to  make  Latin  compulsory 
for  the  Army  and  several  other  professional  pursuits  ”• — H. 
M.  of  Marlborough,  at  the  Conference  of  1890. 
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not  yet  officially  published,  I  heard  the  present 
state  of  things  accurately  predicted  by  the 
head  master  of  what  was  then  probably  the 
largest  Public  School  Army  Side  in  England. 

However,  in  1896  the  conscience  of  the 
Headmasters  was  at  last  awakened.  Dr.  J  ames 
of  Rugby  moved  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  addition  of  a  tenth  subject  for  Woolwich 
candidates,  and  took  this  occasion  of  criticising 
even  existing  arrangements.  “  The  Army  curri¬ 
culum  afforded  no  education  at  all.  It  was 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  a  failure,  and 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  was  poor  and 
inadequate.  The  mere  doing  of  unseen  trans¬ 
lations  and  learning  long  vocabularies  [a 
reference  to  the  ‘judicious  cramming’  in  Latin 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Griffin  above]  constituted  no 
real  training  for  the  mind.”  The  Headmaster 
of  Cheltenham  complained  that  “  the  Army 
candidate  was  not  only  overworked,*  but  was 


*See  evidence  for  Harrow  in  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Commission 
Report,  parag.  1747.  “Army  boys  .  .  .  give  up  a  great 

proportion  of  every  half-holiday  to  work.”  Dr.  Almond  of 
Loretto  :  “I  have  direct  evidence  from  many  of  the  chief 
Public  Schools  that  the  Army  Class  works  about  nine  hours 
per  diem.” — (Timex,  Jan  3rd,  1901).  The  Head  of  the  Army 
Class  at  Cheltenham:  “  in  many  [Public  Schools],  boys  [of 
the  Army  Class]  are  not  allowed  to  play  in  all  school 
matches  ;  and  in  one,  at  least,  boys  are  not  even  allowed  to 
compete  in  house  competitions,”  while  “several  Public  Schools 
have  had  for  some  years  regular  classes  for  a  fortnight  during 
the  Easter,  and  for  three  weeks  during  the  summer  holidays, 
for  boys  near  their  examination.” — (Times,  Feb.  1st,  1901). 
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necessarily  largely  cut  off  from  the  games  and 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  school  ” — a  complaint 
echoed  by  all  who  know  anything  about  Army 
work,  while  with  private  tutors  the  boys  have, 
as  a  rule,  less  leisure  still.  And  to  what  purpose 
are  the  boys  wasting  their  health,  and  heaping 
up  hatred  in  their  hearts  against  the  books  which 
cut  them  off  from  the  sports  of  their  school¬ 
fellows  ?  They  learn  neither  literature  nor 
science,  says  Dr.  James  ;  their  so-called  £  liberal 
education  '  is  a  mere  sham,  complain  two  Army- 
Class  masters  in  the  Times  ;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is  a  single  specialist  who 
would  not  be  ready  to  grant  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  by  no  means  perfect  mathe¬ 
matics,  an  Army  boy’s  education  is  about  as 
bad  in  every  way  as  it  can  be.  The  Head¬ 
masters  are  at  last  fully  aware  of  this  :  they 
draw  public  attention  to  the  scandalous  multi¬ 
plicity  of  subjects.  But  is  there  a  single 
Headmaster  to  point  out  that  the  ninth  subject 
was  added  to  please  the  Schools  ?  Does  it 
occur  to  anyone  that  you  cannot  add  to  an 
already  crowded  curriculum  a  subject  which  on 
the  Classical  Side  involves  at  least  three  hours’ 
work  per  diem,  without  hopelessly  ruining 
the  cause  of  liberal  education  ?  The  ill-mated 
boor  in  Moliere’s  play  does  at  last  trace  his 
sufferings  to  their  real  source — “  tu  l’as  voulu, 
George  Dandin,  tu  l’as  voulu  !  ”  —  yet  the 
Headmasters  in  Conference,  while  differing  on 
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almost  every  other  point,  seem  quite  agreed 
that  compulsory  Latin,  at  any  rate,  should  not 
he  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  though  they 
hesitate  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  introduce  this 
definite  proviso  into  their  resolution.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  public  scandal  that  our 
educational  authorities  should  be  so  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  mere  name  of  Latin 
and  those  realities  of  education  for  which  Latin 
has  hitherto  been  the  conventional  symbol.  In 
the  name  of  the  Classics  themselves,  it  is 
necessary  to  protest  against  a  system  which 
brings  them  into  utter  disrepute  both  with  the 
boys  and  with  the  public. 

But  here  again  comes  the  eternal  difficulty  of 
making  the  Man  in  the  Street  realize  how  our 
Headmasters  can  be  collectively  responsible  for 
a  betrayal  of  trust  (the  thing  is  no  less)  of 
which  they  would  be  individually  incapable.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  not  specialists  in  their  own 
profession  ;  it  is  true  that  their  very  position 
tempts  them  to  affect  a  solitary  grandeur  among 
their  assistants,  and  so  to  miss  that  interchange  of 
views  which  might  have  opened  their  eyes  to 
many  things  as  yet  undreamt  of  in  their  philoso¬ 
phy*  ;  it  is  true  also  that  the  great  Conference 

*At  many  schools,  the  income  of  the  Headmaster  is  at 
least  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  his  senior  assistant,  and 
perhaps  eight  times  that  of  the  average  assistant.  There  are 
specially  conscientious  Headmasters  who  make  a  point  of  talk¬ 
ing  over  problems  of  teaching  with  their  colleagues  ;  but 
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suffers  from  the  same  restriction  of  discussion  to 
Headmasters  only,  and  that  the  assistants  who 
listen  are  often  hugely  tickled  at  the  way  in  which 
their  Principals  flounder  among  ill-understood 
technicalities.  But  no  amount  of  ignorance  can 
quite  explain  the  blindness  of  our  educational 
authorities  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  their  policy  in 
the  matter  of  Army  candidates.  Among  all  those 
who  sat  there  in  1896  without  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  real  overburdening  had  been  brought  in 
five  years  before  in  the  shape  of  compulsory  Latin, 
there  must  have  been  many  who  were  perfectly 
well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  who  only  failed  to 
connect  it  with  its  natural  effect,  or  judged  it  un¬ 
wise  to  point  out  this  connexion.  We  must  seek 
the  main  reason  therefore  not  in  ignorance  but 
in  prejudice.  Cherchez  la.  femme !  Whenever 
the  average  Headmaster  thinks  at  all  on  this 
subject,  one  idea  is  always  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  generally  comes  first  to  his  lips — 
the  idea  of  “  baffling  the  crammer.”  And  a  fix¬ 
ed  idea,  doctors  tell  us,  borders  already  upon 
madness. 

I  can  best  explain  myself  here  by  a  digression. 

these  are  comparatively  rare,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  learn.  Mr.  Storr,  in  the  interesting  article  from  which  I 
quote  so  much  in  chapter  II,  mentions  that  “Hitherto  [ i.e . 
up  to  this  year  1901]  masters’  meetings  have  been  unknown 
at  Merchant  Taylors’,”  and  at  another  even  greater  school 
they  are  still  unknown  :  yet  masters’  meetings  are  the  most 
obvious  and  elementary  form  of  professional  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  a  Principal  and  his  staff. 
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I  had  a  dog  once  (peace  to  his  ashes  !)  who 
hated  nothing  so  much  as  a  suburban  milkman’s 
cart — those  low  semi-Roman  chariots  full  of 
clattering  tins  which  are  apt  to  get  upon  the 
nerves  even  of  a  human  being.  The  cart,  then, 
came  clattering  down  the  street ;  the  dog  rushed 
harking  at  the  cart ;  off  went  the  horse  at  a  gallop 
with  the  dog  at  a  gallop  after  it,  and  the  red¬ 
faced  milkman  slashing  out  viciously  with  his 
whip.  But  the  dog,  inside  his  rough  doggy  coat, 
kept  cool  and  wary  ;  while  the  milkman,  though 
created  in  God’s  image,  was  quite  beside  himself 
with  rage.  At  every  fresh  slash  of  the  whip,  the 
nimble  persecutor  skipped  aside  ;  while  the  man, 
intent  always  upon  his  next  cut,  saw  nothing  but 
the  dog,  the  dog,  always  the  dog  !  It  was  posi¬ 
tively  Homeric;  the  inhabitants  of  semi-detached 
villas  threw  up  their  windows  to  look  out  :  a 
nursemaid  caught  up  her  two  children  with  a 
shriek  and  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  garden, 
while  the  milkman  drove  right  up  upon  the 
pavement,  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  a  lamppost ; 
and  his  adversary,  ever  generous  to  a  vanquished 
foe,  came  back  in  the  best  of  spirits  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  red-faced  milkman  was  never  in  such 
danger  of  his  milk  and  of  his  life  as  he  was  that 
day  :  and  yet,  at  any  other  moment,  he  knew-  a 
kerbstone  and  a  lamppost  as  well  as  you  or  I. 
But  the  dog  simply  hypnotized  him  :  nothing 
existed  in  the  world  but  himself  and  the  dog  : 
he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  all  his  milk  and 
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his  oxen  to  Pluto,  if  only  thereby  he  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  on  his  enemy’s 
grave  ! 

No  doubt,  dear  reader,  you  have  long  ago 
seen  my  point.  Your  servant  the  crammer  is  a 
dog :  but  even  a  dog  may  see  things  more 
clearly  than  a  hypnotized  Headmaster.  Go  to 
your  son’s  Headmaster  for  advice  on  any  subject 
not  too  technical,  and  you  will  find  him  an 
educated  man  of  considerable  practical  common- 
sense.  In  a  question  affecting  character  or 
morals,  he  will  show  wisdom,  patience,  and  very 
likely  real  self-sacrifice.  But  take  warning 
that,  on  this  particular  Army  question,  you  are 
talking  to  a  man  who  sees  only  two  things  in  the 
world — the  Crammer  and  Himself. 


Let  us  therefore  put  his  opinion  for  the 
moment  quietly  aside,  and  discuss  together,  on 
plain  common-sense  principles,  what  your  son’s 
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Chapter  X. 


HOW  OUR  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS 
MIGHT  BE 

MADE  MORE  REASONABLE. 

“  I  believe  that  the  main  protests  against  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  this  system  [of 
public  competitive  examinations]  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  other  sources  than  the  schools. 
.  .  I  cannot  believe  that  many  schoolmasters 
are  ignorant  of  or  disbelieve  in  the  existence 
of  the  mischief.  It  is  perhaps  that  they  des¬ 
pair  of  seeing  it  removed  ...  If  this 
is  our  attitude,  I  think  it  is  one  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  successors  of  Arnold,  the 
bold,  courageous,  and  successful  reformer. 
We  lack  that  penetrative  and  solvent  force 
which  will  remove  whole  mountains  of 
ignorance  and  officialism  and  red  tape — we 
lack  the  force  of  faith,  of  faith  in  our 
principles.  1  cannot  believe  that  a  system 
which  forces  us  to  break  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  robs  a  boy  of  his  health  and  the  dew 
of  his  youth,  is  part  of  the  ordained 
constitution  of  things.” — Mr.  C.  C.  Cot- 
terill.  “  Suggested  Reforms  in  Public 
Schools  ”  p.  67.  (Blackwood.  1885). 
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It  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Public  Schools  to  fight  with  their  eyes  always 
on  the  crammer,  but  it  is  also  positively  suicidal. 
Parliament,  the  Examining  Bodies,  the  War 
Office,  are  filled  almost  entirely  with  their  old 
pupils,  many  of  whom  have  still  further  reasons 
for  supporting  their  conservative  educational 
traditions.  The  Schools  are  (and  on  the  whole 
it  is  good  for  us  that  they  are)  among  the  most 
influential  bodies  in  the  country  ;  nor  is  there 
the  least  fear  that  any  legitimate  representations 
from  them  will  pass  unheeded.  If,  within  the 
last  few  months,  the  W  ar  Office  has  brought  in, 
without  consulting  the  Headmasters,  a  scheme 
for  the  examination  of  Militia  Officers  which  is 
even  worse  than  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst 
scheme,  this  is  only  because  the  Schools  have 
cried  ‘wolf'  so  often,  and  with  such  patently 
selfish  reasons,  that  the  Military  authorities 
have  at  last  lost  patience  and  rushed  from  a 
habit  of  undue  deference  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  contempt  for  Public  School  opinion.* 
If  there  were  only  this  objection  to  the  tra- 

*lt  is  interesting  to  find  that  a  Committee  has  already  been 
appointed  to  reconsider  our  Army  examination  system,  and 
that  two  Headmasters  are  to  sit  on  it :  not  that  these 
gentlemen  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  what  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  calls  them,  ‘  pedagogic  experts  :  ’  but  they  will  at 
least  be  able  to  point  out  the  ruinous  folly  of  an  over-loaded 
curriculum  :  and  it  will  be  more  definitely  understood  how 
far  the  Schools  are  directly  responsible  for  whatever  new 
scheme  may  be  drawn  up. 
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ditional  Public  School  attitude  towards  these 
examinations,  yet  this  by  itself  would  probably 
have  neutralized  the  benefit  of  the  past  protective 
measures,  even  to  the  parties  who  have  been 
protected  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  But 
those  measures  have  done  the  schools  a  far 
deeper  harm  than  this.  As  in  the  name  of 
Grammar  they  teach  bad  Grammar,  in  the  name 
of  Classics,  bad  Classics,  so  in  the  name  of 
“  baffling  the  crammer  ”  they  have  played  into 
the  crammer’s  hands.  A  private  tutor  could 
desire  nothing  better,  for  liis  own  selfish  ends, 
than  that  Schools  and  War  Office  should  each 
lay  whatever  subjects  they  fancy  upon  the  boys’ 
shoulders,  and  that  this  burden  should  be  farther 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  compulsory  Latin 
which  all  specialists,  and  at  least  two  distin¬ 
guished  Headmasters,  know  to  be  a  matter  of 
‘  cram.’ 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  ‘  protective  ’  system 
upon  the  public  services,  it  has  been  simply 
disastrous.  Our  average  officers,  as  we  have 
seen,  leave  the  schools  with  no  practical  know¬ 
ledge  except  fair  Mathematics,  and  smatterings 
of  Chemistry  and  of  a  Modern  Language.  They 
would  too  often  be  like  deaf  and  dumb  men  in 
any  other  country  but  their  own  ;  few  of  them 
can  even  read  with  any  ease  either  of  the  two 
languages  in  which  nearly  all  the  best  literature 
of  their  profession  is  locked  up.  Many  (as  may 
be  seen  in  Appendix  E),  can  hardly  write  a  dozen 
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words  of  English  without  mistakes  :  jet  even  the 
folly  of  what  we  have  failed  to  teach  them  is  small 
beside  the  folly  of  what  we  have  taught  them. 

By  prescribing  a  course  of  ‘  cram  ’  work,  we 
teach  them  neither  to  observe  facts  nor  to  reason 
intelligently.  A  boy  who  attempted  to  think 
out  logically  all  the  work  he  has  to  hurry  through, 
would  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum  before  many  weeks 
had  passed. 

W e  teach  them  by  example  that  professional 
training  is  worthless.  If  a  man  is  fit  to  step 
straight  from  the  University  into  high  educa¬ 
tional  posts,  why  should  not  an  officer  step 
straight  from  his  field-sports  into  the  field  of 
battle?  If  a  French  fiddler,  because  he  is 
French,  is  fit  to  teach  languages  at  a  good 
school,  why  should  not  any  ignorant  booby 
be  qualified  by  his  mere  epaulettes  and  title  to 
play  with  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire  ? 

We  teach  them  convenient  and  selfish  blind¬ 
ness.  We  argue  that  the  royal  road  to  French 
is  by  the  circuitous  route  of  our  own  pet  Latin, 
while  we  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  guard 
this  precious  Latin  from  corruptions  which  turn 
it  from  a  wholesome  food  into  a  downright 
poison.  Who  can  blame  a  man  thus  educated 
for  arguing  that  the  polo-field  (or  whatever  may 
be  his  own  pet  occupation)  is  the  truest,  though 
not  the  most  obvious,  training-ground  for  the 
pitiless  realities  of  warfare  ? 
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Last,  but  not  least,  we  teach  them  contempt 
for  all  that  calls  itself  culture  or  booklearning. 
The  candidate,  though  he  cannot  always  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  convictions,  knows 
very  well  that  his  own  education  has  been  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  subjects  in  which  he 
gains  most  marks  are  often  those  which  are  most 
despised  by  his  masters  and  his  clever  school¬ 
fellows  ;  and,  even  in  these,  he  often  scores 
more  by  a  lucky  fluke  than  by  months  of  patient 
work.  The  examiner,  moving  in  his  unintellig¬ 
ent  groove  beneath  the  cloak  of  impenetrable 
Civil  Service  darkness,  is  tracked  by  teachers 
and  pupils  trying  to  4  spot  ’  his  next  move  by 
analogy  with  the  past  :  they  hunt  him  like  a 
sort  of  underground  vermin,  and  respect  him  no 
more,  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  than  a  rat  or  a 
badger.  How  can  we  wonder  if,  after  all  their 
years  of  constrained  unhealthy  labour,  the  officers 
leave  even  their  Public  Schools  with  an  ingrained 
contempt  for  books  and  for  all  who  put  their 
trust  in  them  ! 

In  short,  we  teach  them,  as  Prof.  Armstrong 
has  pointed  out,  the  very  opposite  of  all  that 
Baden-Powell  insists  on  for  a  soldier.  W ant  of 
observation,  want  of  intelligent  reasoning  power, 
disbelief  in  professional  training,  belief  in 
amusements,  neglect  of  booklearning — are  not 
these  precisely  the  faults  which  our  officers, 
high  and  low,  have  too  often  shown  in  this  war, 
side  by  side  with  their  finer  qualities  ?  Yet 
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who  dares  speak  of  ‘  our  stupid  officers,’  when 
he  sees  that  these  men  have  only  followed  out  in 
life  the  habits  which  were  ingrained  in  them  by 
their  school  education  ? 

There  can  be  no  radical  reform  in  our  Army 
so  long  as  we  take  infinite  pains  to  turn  out 
brave  and  healthy  men  who  neither  know,  nor 
care  to  learn,  the  real  work  of  their  profession. 
Our  examination  system  must  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  If  it  could  be  absolutely  revol¬ 
utionized,  this  would  probably  be  better  for  all 
parties  :  but  that  for  the  present  seems  utopian, 
unless  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  scheme.  How  that  scheme  would 
work  from  a  military  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  hazard  an  opinion ;  certainly  it 
would  do  away  with  most  of  the  educational 
abuses  of  the  present  system,  except  for  the 
risk,  which  I  touch  upon  lower  down,  of  its 
giving  carte  blanche  to  the  schools  to  go  on 
their  old  way  of  neglecting  Modern  subjects 
and  turning  out  boys  ill-equipped,  in  one  most 
important  particular,  for  the  battle  of  life.  In 
England,  as  in  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XIXth  century,  this  seems  the  propitious 
moment  for  reforming  Army  and  Schools  at  the 
same  moment,  and  by  the  same  methods — by 
insisting  on  real  professional  knowledge  as  an 
essential  to  all  promotion,  and  finding  a  reason¬ 
able  system  of  national  control.  Another 
scheme,  suggested  by  Dr.  Almond  in  the 
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Fortnightly  Bcvicw,  (Jan.,  1899,  p.  93)  is  to 
hand  over  the  candidates,  after  a  merely  quali¬ 
fying  examination,  to  a  “  small,  sworn,  and 
competent  commission  ”  who  would  make  the 
final  selection.  This  however  Dr.  Almond 
himself  dismisses  as  utopian,  owing  to  that 
“  suspicion  of  one  another,  which  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  democracy.”  It  is  true,  demo¬ 
cracies  are  always  lamentably  suspicious;  but 
that  is  not  entirely  their  own  fault.  A  demo¬ 
cracy  would  be  very  rightfully  suspicious  of  a 
commission,  however  small  and  sworn,  in  a 
country  where  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have 
been  used  to  thrust  into  the  curriculum  a 
subject  like  etymology,  on  the  plea  of  its  great 
educational  importance  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
uselessness  to  the  vulgar  herd  ;  and  then  to  set 
the  boys  false  and  ignorant  questions  on  that 
same  etymology — where  Headmasters  again,  in 
the  name  of  Higher  Education,  have  condemned 
Army  candidates  to  the  education  of  a  dog  tied  up 
all  day  in  a  back  yard.  The  best  cure  for  the 
suspicions  of  a  democracy  is,  that  its  rulers 
should  evidently  know  what  they  are  about. 

The  reader  may  very  naturally  ask  himself, 
before  this  apparently  insoluble  problem,  “  How 
do  they  do  in  Germany  ?  ”  Not  that  it  is  our 
business  slavishly  to  copy  Germany  or  any  other 
country  :  but  we  shall  be  very  foolish  if  we  do 
not  give  some  consideration  to  a  country  where 
this  particular  matter  happens  to  be  so  organized 
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as  to  present  practically  no  difficulty  whatever. 
In  Germany,  practically  all  the  officers  pass  in¬ 
to  the  military  colleges  straight,  or  with  the 
smallest  possible  interval,  from  Public  Schools  ; 
and  cramming  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
I  owe  the  following  description  to  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Harnann,  M.  A.  Oxon,  Director 
of  the  Dorotheenschule  in  Berlin,  and  Member 
of  the  Royal  Military  Examining  Commission. 

(i) .  A  boy  who  is  not  only  in  the  highest 
class  of  his  school,  but  has  also  passed  the 
‘  Abtturienten-Examen ,’  (which  answers  pretty 
nearly  to  our  Higher  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Certificates)  may  pass  into  the  Army  without 
further  examination.  About  one  third  of  the 
whole  pass  in  this  way. 

(ii) .  The  other  two  thirds  must  prove  that  they 
have  been  moved  up  into  the  highest  class  at 
their  school  before  they  are  allowed  to  proceed 
any  further.  Having  proved  this,  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  examination  in  the  ordinary  school 
subjects  which  passes  them  into  the  Army — the 
Fahnrichs-Examen.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
candidates  (perhaps  thirty-three  per  cent.)  come 
from  the  Kadetten-Corps  at  Lichterfelde,  a 
military  boarding-school  which  combines  the  or¬ 
dinary  “  Modern  Side  ”  schooling  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  military  drill.  This  exam¬ 
ination  is  practically  only  qualifying,  since  there 
are  not  too  many  candidates  for  the  vacancies. 
In  Bavaria  only,  the  ‘  Abiturienten-Examen  ’  is 
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a  sine  qua  non :  “  a  circumstance,”  adds  Dr.  Ham- 
ann,  “  most  beneficial  to  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  officers,  because  it  does  away  al¬ 
together  with  cramming.” 

As  to  cramming  in  general,  Dr.  Hamann  esti¬ 
mates  that  about  three  per  cent  of  the  candidates 
who  do  not  take  the  Abiturienten-Examen  (or  two 
per  cent  of  the  whole)  are  crammed  privately  to 
obtain  promotion  to  the  highest  class  of  their 
school.  Again,  for  the  Fiihnrichs-Examen, 
nearly  all  of  the  two-thirds  who  have  to  take  it 
do  a  certain  amount  of  cramming,  though  per¬ 
haps  only  for  three  months  ;  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  are  already  what  we  should 
call  Sixth  Form  boys,  averaging  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  before  they  leave  school.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  here  described  are  of  course  only  for  the 
entrance  of  the  aspirants  into  the  Army,  and 
mark  only  the  beginning  of  their  military  educa¬ 
tion.  A  fuller  account  of  this  examination  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  Id. 

One  would  imagine  that,  with  modifications, 
no  plan  could  be  better  calculated  to  suit  both 
Headmasters  and  the  public  of  Great  Britain. 
The  schools  are  sure  of  keeping  all  their  boys 
until  the  Sixth  Form,  and  the  best  of  them  to  the 
very  end  of  their  school  course,  without  special¬ 
ization  of  any  kind.  The  military  examination, 
with  our  larger  number  of  candidates,  would  no 
doubt  be  competitive  ;  this  might  perhaps  allow 
us  to  demand  a  slightly  lower  leaving  qualifica- 
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tion  from  school — say,  Upper  Fifth — to  give  a 
chance  to  those  hoys  who  have  far  more  head 
for  military  than  for  school  subjects  :  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Cadetships — say  one  per  two 
hundred  hoys  in  the  particular  school — might  be 
given  at  the  Headmaster’s  absolute  discretion, 
upon  a  low  qualifying  intellectual  examination. 
W e  should  no  doubt  still  leave  open  the  present 
back  door  through  the  militia,  though  far  less 
widely  than  at  present.  Under  such  a  scheme,  the 
public  might  be  sure  first  that  the  average  edu¬ 
cation  ol  the  officers  was  really  high,  and  of  a 
healthy  character :  secondly,  that  due  weight 
was  given  to  moral  and  physical  qualifications  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  boy  who  has  failed  in  every 
other  way,  but  is  importunately  bent  on  getting 
into  the  Army,  (and  some  of  our  most  valuable 
subordinate  officers  are  of  this  type)  will  still,  if 
he  is  worth  anything,  be  able  to  fight  his  way  in 
at  last  through  the  militia. 

It  is  a  bright  prospect ;  hut  there  is  one  fatal 
objection.  The  schools,  which  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  most  by  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  are 
deliberately  making  it  impossible,  for  at  least  a 
long  time  to  come.  Even  in  this  favoured  coun¬ 
try,  we  cannot  both  eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  In 
Germany,  promotion  to  a  certain  class  means 
a  fairly  definite  standard  of  attainment ;  with 
us,  it  means  very  little.  Apart  from  “  charity  ” 
promotions  to  big  or  athletic  boys, — a  system 
often  practised  at  present  to  an  extent  which 
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scandalizes  even  athletic  masters  who  happen  to 
care  also  for  their  class-teaching*,— the  standards 
of  different  schools,  under  our  present  system, 
vary  so  much  as  to  make  all  comparison  impos¬ 
sible.  I  have  worked  at  four  schools  which, 
under  such  a  system,  would  contribute  officers  to 
the  Army  ;  and  at  one  of  them,  at  least,  there 
were  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  who  might  not 
even  have  been  in  the  Lower  Fifth  at  another. 
Again,  the  system  in  Germany  works  so  well  be¬ 
cause  the  nation  is  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  that 
boys  are  soundly  taught  at  school  in  useful  as 
well  as  literary  subjects.  It  could  not  work  in 
England,  where  many  Sixth-Form  boys  know 
less  of  any  foreign  language  than  a  German  boy 
of  twelve.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  minim¬ 
ising  cramming  and  getting  the  large  majority  of 
our  officers  from  Public  Schools.  One  is,  to 
hand  the  matter  over  at  once  to  the  discretion  of 
the  schools,  which  the  nation,  very  wisely, 
would  not  dream  of  doing — the  other  is,  to  make 
sure  as  soon  as  possible  that  our  schools  are 
efficient  in  their  teaching  and  fairly  uniform  in 
their  standard :  and  then  at  last  we  may  solve 
the  problem  with  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 

The  examination,  then,  can  hardly  be 

•See  some  very  striking  remarks  on  this  subject  by  the 
present  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  quoted  in  “Special  Re¬ 
ports  ”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1S6,  where  the  writer  is  very  rightly  des¬ 
cribed  as  “  one  who  has  had  special  opportunities  of  judging 
the  present  tone  of  our  great  Public  Schools.” 
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revolutionized  at  the  present  moment,  though  we 
may  well  look  forward  to  such  a  result  when 
our  schools  are  properly  organized ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 
It  should  be  insisted  that  the  subjects  be  fewer 
than  at  present.  The  War  Office  will  no  doubt 
insist  on  its  present  practical  subjects  :  viz. 
Mathematics,  a  Modern  Language,  Geometrical 
and  Freehand  Drawing,  Geography,  and,  for 
Woolv  ich  at  least,  Chemistry.  If  a  boy  learned 
no  other  subjects  than  these  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  school  life,  but  worked 
accurately  and  intelligently  at  these,  he  would 
make  a  far  better  educated  man,  even  from  the 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  than  our  present 
product. 

But  there  is  no  reason  wffiy  we  should  not  add 
one  literary  subject  at  least — the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  outlines  of  English  History. 
By  this  I  mean,  not  the  4  cram  ’  wffiich  is  called 
*  English  Language  in  Local  and  Matriculation 
papers,  but  something  very  much  like  the 
present  test  of  essay-writing  and  precis-writing. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  explain  this  more  fully 
in  Appendix  E  and  Chapter  XII.  The  reader 
will  there  find  (i)  proofs  of  the  boys’  scandalous 
ignorance  of  their  own  language,  (which,  of 
itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  damn  the  so-called 
4  literary  ’  education  of  our  present  Public 
School  system),  and  (ii)  an  explanation  of  simple 
methods  by  which  the  use  of  the  language  may 
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be  taught.  And  I  hope  he  will  by  this  time 
agree  with  me  that  a  system  under  which  the 
hoys  learned  only  the  subjects  which  I  have 
specified  above,  but  learned  these  well,  would  be 
an  enormous  advance  upon  the  present  sham 
education  which,  in  the  name  of  literature, 
condemns  the  ordinary  schoolboy  to  his  present 
state  of  ignorance.  The  main  cause  of  this 
present  ignorance  of  his — apart  from  that 
general  want  of  thoroughness  in  Public  School 
organization  which  makes  it  possible,  e.c/.,  for  a 
Sixth-Form  boy  to  know  very  little  of  his  own 
language  and  next  to  nothing  of  his  own  history 
— rests  with  compulsory  Latin.  You  cannot 
crowd  compulsory  Latin,  together  with  the 
necessary  ‘practical  ’  subjects,  into  a  competitive 
examination,  without  spoiling  the  boys.  This 
was  seen  by  three-quarters  of  the  members  of 
Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee,  who  expressly 
recommended  the  abolition  of  Latin  as  a 
compulsory  subject :  and  among  this  majority 
was  Mr.  H.  J.  Roby,  M.P.,  Senior  Classic  and 
author  of  the  most  scientific  Latin  Grammar  in 
our  language  :  yet  the  minority  of  three,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  mistaken  idea  that  this  Latin  was 
in  some  way  beneficial  to  the  Public  Schools, 
gained  their  cause  against  the  majority  of  nine, 
including  one  man  who  knew  more  Latin  than 
all  the  other  eleven  Committee-men  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Under  this  laudable  but  false  impression,  a 
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system  has  been  perpetuated  which  suits  the 
crammer  admirably,  and  which  (next  to  the  poor 
Pupil  himself,  whose  interests  are  pleaded  on  all 
hands,  yet  rather  as  a  stalking-horse  for  other 
hobbies)  presses  hardest  of  all  on  the  assistant 
masters  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  reader  has 
seen  already  how  this  Latin  is  recognized  by 
eminent  Headmasters  to  be  a  mere  farce,  and 
how  at  least  one  very  able  Classical  teacher,  by 
no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Modern 
Languages,  is  quite  ready  to  admit  that  boys 
will  lose  nothing  by  frankly  dropping  it  directly 
they  begin  to  work  seriously  for  the  Army.  If 
any  such  evidence  had  been  given  in  1893  before 
Lord  Sandhurst,  the  result  might  have  been 
different  :  but  this  was  in  the  days  when  Head¬ 
masters  had  not  yet  found  out  the  rottenness  of 
“  ArmJ  Latin  ”  (yet  they  had  had  two  whole 
yeais  to  find  it  out) :  they  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  were  naturally  concerned  to 
defend  their  own  creation ;  nobody  but  two 
*  crammers  complained  that  the  Latin  was  bad ; 
while  Mr.  Courthope,  for  the  C.  S.  Commission¬ 
ers,  distinctly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
“  satisfactory.  He  also  said  that  he  had  not 
observed  boys  who  lvere  weak  in  Latin  to  be 
strong  in  Mathematics  or  any  other  special 
subject,  (parags.  319,  320).  Let  us  consider  these 
two  pieces  of  evidence,  since  they  are  most 
important  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  data  by 
which  the  defence  of  compulsory  Latin  was 
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bolstered  up.  The  reader  has  before  him  (p.  117) 
the  work  of  a  candidate  who  obtained  some 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  full  marks  for  Latin  (a 
mark  more  than  double  that  of  a  good  many 
successful  candidates)  ;  he  is  therefore  able  to 
judge  of  the  sort  of  perfoi’mance  which  Mr. 
Courthope  defends  as  “  satisfactory.”  Now, 
then,  for  the  assertion  that  boys  who  are  bad 
at  Latin  are  not  strong  at  Mathematics  or  other 
subjects :  an  assertion  which  we  have  every 
right  to  take  very  seriously,  since  the  wit¬ 
ness  when  re-examined  four  months  later  made 
no  attempt  to  correct  it.  Let  us  take  the  last 
Sandhurst  list  which  had  been  published  when 
this  evidence  was  given  (Dec.  1891).  Out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  successful  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  candidates,  eighteen  obtained  less 
than  this  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  Latin  of  the  value 
of  which  the  reader  has,  I  hope,  formed  his 
own  opinion.  We  may  therefore  call  these  boys 
weak  in  Latin  :  let  us  now  look  at  their  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Out  of  these  eighteen  boys,  seventeen 
exceed  the  average  Mathematical  mark  of  a 
successful  candidate  (one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  out  of  two  thousand  five  hundred)  by 
amounts  varying  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  :  the  remaining  one 
was  he  who  got  the  highest  French  mark  in  the 
whole  examination  !  Three  of  them  are  among 
the  first  fifteen  Mathematicians,  and  four 
among  the  first  nine  German  scholars,  on  the 
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successful  list.  And  if  we  take  the  last  five  of 
them  (the  best  of  whom  gets  less  than  half  my 
specimen  candidate’s  marks  for  Latin),  we  shall 
find  that  these  boys  had  an  average  Latin  mark 
of  only  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  full,  while  their 
Mathematical  marks  average  seventy-seven  per¬ 
cent.  or  seven  times  as  much.  Among-  the  unsuc- 
cessful  candidates,  the  results  are  even  more  strik¬ 
ing.  Pupils  will  get  a  Latin  mark  of  two  per¬ 
cent.,  one  per  cent.,  or  even  a  downright  zero ; 
and  with  this  a  Mathematical  or  Modern 
Language  mark  which  would  put  them  among 
the  first  twenty  of  the  successful  candidates. 
Twenty-one  of  them,  whose  average  Latin  mark 
amounts  to  only  four  per  cent.,  have  a  Mathe¬ 
matical  average  of  seventy-six  per  cent. :  out  of 
thirty-five  whom  I  compared  in  Latin  and  in 
Modern  Languages,  the  averages  are  as  five  per¬ 
cent.  to  sixty-three  per  cent,  respectively. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  (which  is  roughly 
apparent  at  the  first  glance,  and  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  could  easily  have  set  one  of  their 
clerks  to  work  out)  Mr.  Courthope  gives  evid¬ 
ence  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
and  which  gives  a  false  impression  on  a  most 
important  point  by  implying  that  Latin  is  found 
a  good  subject  to  test  the  general  intelligence  of 
Army  candidates.  There  is  no  other-  subject 
whatever,  except  very  rarely  Geography  and 
Drawing,  which  brings  out  anything  even  remote¬ 
ly  approaching  this  glaring  contrast  between  the 
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different  items  of  the  candidates’  marks.  If 
Latin  was  retained  on  the  strength  of  such  mis¬ 
statements  by  one  “expert,”  backed  up  by  the 
silence  of  all  the  rest,  then  it  was  retained  on 
entirely  false  pretences :  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  now  on  the 
point  of  sitting  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  so 
misled. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  make  Latin  an 
optional  subject  only  ;  and  nothing  would  be  more 
favourable  to  the  true  interests  of  Public  School 
education.  The  substance  of  education  has 
long  since  been  absent  from  “  Army  Latin  ”  : 
nothing  is  left  but  the  shadow  ;  and,  from  the 
Classical  point  of  view,  the  only  possible  remedy 
is  one  which  must  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
present  temper  of  the  nation  :  for  we  cannot 
afford  to  diminish  the  officer’s  already  scanty 
stock  of  Mathematics  or  Modern  Languages  for 
the  sake  of  giving  double  the  present  time  and 
energy  to  Latin.  Let  it  therefore  be  insisted 
(if  this  be  necessary)  that  Army  boys  shall 
learn  Latin  in  their  ordinary  leisurely  Public 
School  course  till  the  age  of  fifteen — which 
could  easily  be  ensured  by  imposing  a  Prelim¬ 
inary  qualifying  examination  at  that  age.  The 
schools  might,  I  believe,  very  well  afford  to  get 
on  without  any  such  protective  measure  ;  but 
this  would  at  any  rate  do  infinitely  less  harm  than 
the  present  system  of  extreme  protection.  At 
fifteen,  then,  the  boy  could  drop  his  Latin,  if  he 
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chose,  and  devote  himself  only  to  his  special 
Army  subjects. 

It  would  not  of  course  do  to  shut  out  the 
Classical  Side  boy :  but  he  could  easily  be  in¬ 
cluded  by  accepting  his  Classics,  at  a  discount, 
as  a  substitute  for  Chemistry  and  Drawing  : 
taking  care  however  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
only  a  really  able  hoy  could  benefit  by  this 
arrangement.  Such  a  candidate  would,  at  the 
Military  college,  be  able  to  catch  up  the  rest 
fairly  well  at  the  technical  subjects.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  would  always  leave  it  open  for  a 
clever  boy  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  Army, 
even  until  the  last  moment.  The  really  clever 
boy  might  thus  get  in  with  the  help  of  his  ordinary 
school  work ;  the  dull  boy,  if  a  born  soldier, 
would  have  made  up  his  mind  many  years  before 
and  taken  every  advantage  of  special  training. 
As  for  those  Avho,  without  special  ability,  make 
up  their  minds  late  in  their  school  career,  we 
may  very  well  leave  them  to  take  their  chance. 
The  nation  can  scarcely  benefit  by  legislating  to 
protect  Army  candidates  who  have  neither  wits 
nor  strong  soldierly  instincts. 

The  scheme  here  proposed  would  involve  no 
inconvenient  change  in  our  present  arrange¬ 
ments  :  the  same  men  as  now  (so  far  as  they  are 
really  qualified  for  their  posts)  could  teach  and 
examine  in  very  much  the  same  way  :  the  only 
difference  would  be,  that  they  could  do  it  well 
instead  of  ill.  For  the  dropping  of  one  subject 
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such  as  Latin  would  take  off  at  once  one-sixth 
of  the  hoy’s  burden  of  work — that  is,  a  whole 
day’s  work  out  of  the  week,  to  be  divided  among 
the  other  subjects.  In  the  same  way,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Language  requirements  to  the 
plain  test  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking — 
especially  if  the  same  system  were  followed 
throughout  the  school — would  enormously  reduce 
the  present  waste  of  energy  in  these  studies.  It 
is  not  only  the  long  hours  that  tell  upon  our 
boys  ;  far  more  harm  is  done  by  that  strain  upon 
the  mind  which  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
digest  heterogeneous  masses  of  ill-chosen  food — 
often  of  positive  husks  and  rubbish. 

Finally,  it  is  right  that  the  public  should 
consider  far  more  carefully  than  hitherto  the 
question  of  giving  marks  for  physical  quali¬ 
fications  in  the  competitive  examination. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  highest  un¬ 
successful  candidate  loses  his  commission  by  a 
modicum  of  marks  which  probably  averages  a 

ffood  deal  less  than  one  two-hundredth  of  the 
© 

difference  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  of 
the  successful  candidates.  In  last  November’s 
examination,  for  instance,  while  the  highest  and 
lowest  successful  candidates  were  separated  by 
nearly  four  thousand  four  hundred  marks,  the 
next  ten  unsuccessful  candidates  were  all  within 
less  than  one  hundred  marks  of  the  lowest 
successful.  In  another  year,  taken  at  random,  I 
find  that  an  addition  of  thirty-live  marks  out  of  a 
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possible  fourteen  thousand  to  anjr  one  of  the  first 
four  unsuccessful  candidates  would  have  brought 
that  man  upon  the  successful  list.  It  cannot  be 
contended  that  this  difference  of  one  four-hun¬ 
dredth  in  the  marks  denotes  any  real  intellectual 
difference  between  these  five  men,  even  though 
our  examinations  were  far  better  calculated  than 
at  present  to  test  real  intellectual  power.  Under 
the  present  state  of  things,  a  boy  who  happened 
to  know  about  the  actress,  or  who  supplied  that 
wrong  derivation  of  Fontainebleau  which  the 
examiner  imagined  to  be  the  right  one,  might 
well  gain  His  Majesty’s  commission  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  competitor  who,  in  all  but  that 
one  precious  piece  of  knowledge,  was  exactly 
his  equal.  The  question  of  physical  marks  is 
too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here ;  it  was 
discussed  fairly  fully,  though  I  think  not  with 
very  just  appreciation,  before  Lord  Sandhurst’s 
Committee  in  1893  :  but  by  far  the  ablest 
arguments  which  I  have  seen  for  it  are,  firstly  in 
chapter  IV.  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill’s  admirable 
“  Suggested  Reforms  in  Public  Schools,”  and 
again  in  an  article  already  alluded  to,  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Headmaster  of  Loretto  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  (dan.  1899).  No  living 
man  is  a  greater  authority  than  Dr.  Almond  on 
all  that  concerns  the  moral  and  physical  health 
of  boys  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  Headmaster  who 
has  been  more  free  from  prejudices  or  worked 
harder  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter ;  and 
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his  article  is  admirably  adapted  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  present  system 
sins  grievously  against  the  healthy  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  we  often  sacrifice  a  fine  officer 
for  the  sake  of  an  intellectual  difference  which, 
even  if  it  were  real,  would  be  infinitesimal. 
But  here  again,  as  before  on  p.  17,  I  beg  leave 
to  protest  most  seriously,  although  most  respect¬ 
fully  in  the  presence  of  a  man  unquestionably 
great  in  his  profession,  against  several  of  Dr. 
Almond’s  dicta  on  teaching.  Here,  like  so  many 
of  his  colleagues  who  have  neither  his  energy 
nor  his  originality,  he  has  not  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  over-pressure  of  our  can¬ 
didates  is  not  due  only  to  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  ;  it  is  due  also  in  a  great  measure  to 
our  unnatural  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
examination.  Even  with  the  scanty  time  for 
French,  for  Geography,  for  English  History,  and 
for  Freehand  Drawing  which  alone  can  be 
afforded  under  the  present  system,  I  would 
undertake,  if  my  hands  were  free  and  I  had 
only  men  of  common  sense  to  test  my  results,  to 
turn  out  boys  possessing  far  more  practical 
knowledge  and  far  more  literary  culture  than 
our  present  candidates,  and  yet  without  undue 
strain  upon  their  energies.  If  Dr.  Almond  had 
studied  Army  examinations  in  the  past  as 
carefully  as  he  has  studied  the  boys’  bodies 
and  characters,  he  could  scarcely  have  written 
nearly  fifteen  pages  of  a  Review  upon  the 
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present  over-pressure  without  a  single  hint  that 
the  intrusion  of  compulsory  Latin  in  1891  was 
in  any  way  responsible  for  that  over-pressure. 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  he  says,  that  “  the  first 
requisite  of  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  line  animal  ”  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  requisite.  The  finest 
animal  in  the  world,  whether  officer  or  school¬ 
master,  must  also  take  great  pains  to  equip  him¬ 
self  with  the  special  technicalities  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  or  he  will  fall  short  of  what  he  might 
have  been.  When  Dr.  Almond  (p.  89)  repeats 
the  old  argument  that  French  is  so  similar 
to  English  in  idiom  as  not  to  be  comparable  to 
Latin  as  a  training  in  logic,  he  simply  shows 
that  he  has  never  seriously  tried  to  put  ten  lines 
of  English  into  some  sort  of  French  which  will 
not  set  a  Frenchman’s  teeth  on  edge,  and  at  the 
same  time  analysed  the  process  by  which  the 
thing  is  done.*  It  is  recognized  that  the  arguments 
even  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  against 
the  Classical  Languages  are  very  heavily  dis¬ 
counted  by  his  confessed  ignorance  of  Classics  ; 
yet  nobody  seems  to  think  it  strange  for  a  Clas¬ 
sical  scholar  to  condemn  Modern  Languages 
without  having  seriously  studied  them. 

I  will  try  now  to  meet  the  objections  which 
would  probably  be  made  to  such  a  simplification 
of  the  present  Ax-my  entrance  examination  as  I 
propose  above  :  objections  which  I  anticipate 
from  previous  utterances  on  the  same  subject. 

*This  point  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Appendix  G. 
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(i.)  It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  upset  the 
Public  School  curriculum. 

This  is  not  true  of  any  really  good  school  with 
a  well-organized  Army-Class.  The  present 
multiplicity  of  subjects,  even  though  these  were 
all  school  subjects,  makes  it  impossible  to  teach 
Army  boys  like  the  rest  :  and  the  present  Army 
Classes  are  successful  in  pretty  strict  proportion 
to  their  separateness  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
in  class  work.  But  there  existed  recently,  and 
perhaps  there  still  exist,  schools  which  gave  the 
name  of  Army  Class  to  that  which  had  scarcely 
any  corporate  organization  of  its  own.  Instead 
of  detaching  the  Army  boys  frankly  from  the 
schoolfellows  whose  needs  were  really  so  differ¬ 
ent,  Headmasters  formed  them  into  a  sort  of 
semi-detached  body,  under  the  general  supervis¬ 
ion  of  a  single  master,  but  without  real  teachers 
of  their  own.  They  were  billeted  out  for  class 
work,  by  twos  and  threes,  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  ordinary  school  to  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  judged  them  suitable  ;  and 
here  they  sat  as  aliens  in  a  strange  land,  cut  off 
from  the  ambitions  of  their  class-mates,  and 
feeling  that  they  belouged  to  nobody  in  particu¬ 
lar.  If  that  system  has  not  already  died  out,  the 
cause  of  true  education  can  only  gain  by  its 
speedy  extinction.  Any  widening  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  gap  in  school-work  between  the  Army  boy 
and  his  fellows  would  merely  compel  each  school 
either  to  adopt  consistently  the  only  successful 
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system  of  special  preparation,  or  to  give  up  the 
name  (where  the  reality  has  too  often  been 
absent)  of  Army  Class. 

(ii).  But  in  proportion  as  you  make  Army 
preparation  different  to  ordinary  Public  School 
work,  you  increase  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  un¬ 
successful  candidate  in  adapting  himself  to  any 
other  profession. 

This  is  an  argument  constantly  advanced  by 
Headmasters  ;  and  1  should  first  like  to  point 
out  that,  as  in  their  constant  plea  for  Culture 
against  Utility,  their  practice  does  not  square 
with  their  profession.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
notorious  vices  of  Public  School  education 
that  it  sacrifices,  intellectually,  the  average  boy 
to  the  promising  scholar.  Both  at  the  Public 
Schools  themselves  and  at  most  Preparatory 
schools,  whose  curriculum  they  practically  dictate, 
the  education  of  the  dozen  boys  who  will  never 
get  a  scholarship  is  distorted  to  suit  the  one  who 
will  ;  with  the  result  described  by  ‘  Old  Etonian  ’ 
in  the  Times  (Jan.  7th,  1901),  that  “  the  average 
Public  School  boy  has  spent  ten  years  in  not 
learning  twro  languages.”  Whatever  intellectual 
progress  he  may  have  made  under  this  system  is 
due  rather  to  the  personality  of  his  masters,  and 
to  the  incidental  culture  -which  they  give  him, 
than  to  the  essential  excellence  of  a  plan  of 
studies  which  (as  the  Headmaster  of  Clifton  put 
it  at  the  Conference  of  1890)  devotes  three 
thousand  hours  of  the  average  Classical  boy’s 
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life  to  Greek,  with  the  result  that  he  is  “just 
able  to  make  out  a  cooked  passage  out  of  an 
easy  author.”  Yet,  though  so  many  of  our 
ablest  scholars  have  spoken  so  strongly  against 
this  sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  few,  the  rest  go 
on  grinding  at  their  inexorable  mill.  The  men 
who  are  so  tender  for  the  waste  product  of 
Army  competition  are  pitiless  to  the  far  greater 
waste  product  of  their  own  Scholarship  system.* 

Two  wrongs,  however,  do  not  make  a  right ; 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
adopt  any  system  of  education  tending  to 
degrade  the  unsuccessful  candidate.  But  would 
this  be  so  ?  I  believe  that  the  large  majority 
of  our  ‘  Army  F ailures  ’  turn  to  some  practical 
work — farming  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies, 
clerkships,  etc.  For  such  work,  the  thorough 
practical  education'  which  I  advocate  will 
obviously  fit  them  far  better  than  the  present 
incoherent  jumble.  But  suppose  the  rejected 
candidate  to  aim  at  some  other  occupation  for 
which  an  examination  is  necessary ;  how  far 
will  he  then  be  handicapped  ?  Only  by  the 
measure  of  the  Latin  paper  in  that  examination 
of  the  College  of  Pi*eceptors  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  literary  gateway  to  all  professions  except 
Holy  Orders.  I  have  prepared  for  that  exam- 

*Since  writing  the  above  lines,  I  have  met  with  the  very 
able  article  in  Special  Reports,  (Vol  VI.  pp.  61  foil.)  in  which 
Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson  discusses  in  far  greater  detail,  and 
with  absolutely  convincing  logic,  this  same  question. 
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ination,  among  others,  a  man  of  thirty-four  who 
knew  not  one  word  of  Latin,  nor  even  the 
difference  between  a  noun  and  a  verb  in  his  own 
language.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  good 
abilities,  and  had  knocked  about  the  world  ever 
since  he  was  twelve  :  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  mastered  that  Latin  was  surprising 
even  to  one  who  knew  already  by  experience 
howr  fast  an  older  pupil  will  learn,  when  his 
mind  has  not  been  too  much  blunted  by  the 
pseudo -literary  training  which  sickens  so 
many  boys  who  would  never  make  scholars. 
Even  absolute  ignorance  of  Latin  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  need  not  debar  from  the  Lawr  or  from 
Medicine  any  boy  who  has  the  wits  and  energy 
to  make  money  by  those  professions.  From  the 
Universities,  the  ordinary  ‘Army  Failure’  is 
almost  debarred  already  by  his  want  of  Greek  ; 
in  any  case,  it  is  practically  impossible  that  he 
should  take  a  good  enough  degree  to  be  a 
successful  schoolmaster ;  and  we  need  not 
quarrel  with  an  arrangement  which  would 
discourage  him  from  falling  back  on  Holy 
Orders.  By  arranging  our  examinations  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  turning  out  the  best  rough- 
hewn  officers,  we  should  turn  out  also  men 
far  better  qualified  to  make  their  way  in  other 
walks  of  life  than  those  whom  we  produce  at  pre¬ 
sent.  If  the  reader  wfishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
stock  of  Latin  with  which,  even  under  the 
present  compulsory  system,  many  rejected  can- 
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didates  start  on  their  fresh  career,  let  him  study 
the  details  given  in  Appendix  E. 

(iii. )  Lastly,  the  Public  School  authorities 
always  protest  that  any  non-Latin  scheme  of 
studies  means  “  early  specialization  ”  and  there¬ 
fore  ruin  to  the  hoy’s  intellect. 

Here  again  I  might  argue  ad  hominem.  The 
Classical  man  himself  is  often,  perhaps  oftener 
than  not,  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  over¬ 
specialization.  A  hundred  years  ago,  nine-tenths 
of  the  teaching  at  Rugby  was  exclusively  Clas¬ 
sical,  French  and  German  being  extras  like 
dancing  or  fencing,  as  indeed  they  were  at 
Uppingham  even  under  Dr.  Thring.*  In  my 
own  Public  School  education  of  nearly  six  years, 
under  an  exceptionally  able  and  broad-minded 
Headmaster,  nobody  ever  taught  me  one  word  of 
English  History,  except  that,  in  the  Sixth  Form, 
we  read  a  few  hundred  pages  of  Green.  I  spent 
two  years  in  the  same  Mathematical  set,  descend¬ 
ing  in  it  rather  than  ascending,  until  I  was  allowed 
for  my  last  year  or  more  to  drop  Mathematics 
altogether  in  favour  of  extra  Classics.  Most  of 
my  schoolfellows  who  ran  for  Classical  scholar¬ 
ships  had  the  same  experience.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  this  was  not  what  it  may 

*An  almost  equally  terrible  disproportion  in  a  Modern  Pre¬ 
paratory  school  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Robinson  (loc.  cit.)  whose 
arguments  against  this  Classical  over-specialization  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  parents  who  are  really  interested  in  Modern 
education. 
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sound  :  boys  were  more  left  to  themselves,  and 
bad  abundant  time  for  private  reading  :  but, 
now  that  even  Sixth-Form  scholars  are  often  as 
carefully  spoon-fed  as  Army  candidates,  the 
Classical  scholar  is  often  a  really  narrow  man, 
the  more  so  because  it  has  always  been  dinned  in¬ 
to  his  ears  that  this  education  of  his  is  the  only 
liberal  education  in  the  world.  Even  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Frankenstein-monster  of  so-called  science 
without  culture  is  scarcely  worse  than  the  famil¬ 
iar  so-called  culture  without  science.  The  or¬ 
dinary  Classical  man  cannot  aflord  to  throw 
stones  in  this  matter  of  specialization. 

But  let  us  turn  from  mere  controversy  to  ex¬ 
perience,  and  consider  the  effect  of  a  non- 
Classical  system  of  education.  No  boys  are 
{  specialized  ’  away  from  Classics  so  early  as  our 
Navy  boys  ;  yet  what  fine  officers  they  make  I 
Even  from  the  strictest  point  of  view  of  culture, 
do  not  these  men  compare  very  favourably  with 
men  of  the  same  calibre  who  have  gone  through 
the  Classical  mill  and  settled  down  as  clergymen 
or  schoolmasters  ?  The  Greeks,  in  whose  name 
so  many  educational  atrocities  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  modern  pedants,  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  given  the  palm  to  the  Naval  Officer, 
who  knows  little  more  of  Latin  than  Plato  him¬ 
self  knew. 

I  have  turned  aside  to  meet  these  common 
arguments  against  any  attempt  to  improve  our 
present  Army  teaching,  because  it  seems  to  me 
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most  important  that  the  public  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  cry  which  is  always  raised  on 
such  occasions,  that  Public  School  education  is 
being  spoiled.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  few  ways  in  which  our  present  Army 
system  has  done  real  good  is  in  its  reaction  upon 
ordinary  Public  School  work.  The  French  of 
which  I  have  given  specimens,  wretched  as  it  is, 
does  still  represent  a  far  nearer  approach  to 
understanding  and  being  understood  by  a  living 
Frenchman,  than  the  ordinary  Public  School 
article.  At  least  one  Public  School  master  has 
openly  confessed  that  Army  Classes  have  raised 
the  standard  of  serious  work  in  the  schools,  apart 
from  the  quality  of  that  work,  for  which  Army- 
Class  masters  are  admitted  by  common  consent 
not  to  be  responsible  :  I  cannot  find  my  re¬ 
ference,  but  I  fancy  this  would  be  the  verdict  of 
nearly  all  who  have  looked  closely  into  the 
question.*  In  one  school  at  least,  it  was  tacitly 
confessed  by  the  Headmaster,  who  was  willing 
to  turn  boys  out  of  the  Army  Class  for  idleness, 
while  still  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  school. 
It  is  therefore  most  necessary  to  remember  that 
this  present  war,  while  it  has  warned  us  to  re¬ 
form  our  Army,  warns  us  also  to  reform  our 

‘This  improvement  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Courthope 
in  his  evidence  before  Lord  Sandhurst,  parag.  265.  I  give 
this  for  what  it  is  worth  :  on  some  other  points  I  have  been 
obliged  to  show  that  I  do  not  attach  much  value  to  Mr. 
Courtliope’s  evidence. 
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Schools  ;  and  the  Duke  o£  Bedford’s  scheme  for 
the  training  of  officers,  good  as  it  seems  in  many 
other  ways,  would  need  in  one  respect  to  he  very 
carefully  guarded — special  care  would  need  to  be 
taken  that  the  “  adequate  acquaintance  with  one 
foreign  language,”  which  the  Duke  supposes  the 
pupil  to  show  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  should  he 
something  very  different  from  that  which  passes 
as  adequate  now-a-days.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  present  competitive  examination  be  retained, 
with  due  modifications,  by  the  new  Committee 
of  Enquiry,  it  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  services,  and  desirable  even  for  the 
schools,  that  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
protests  of  Headmasters  who  maintain  that  an 
education  without  Latin  is  no  education  at  all. 
A  Headmaster  like  Mr.  Eve,  more  distinguished 
as  a  Classical  scholar  than  many  even  of  our 
good  Headmasters,  but  differing  from  all  the 
rest  in  the  distinction  of  his  French  and  German 
scholarship,  pleads  that  we  should  “  exclude 
Latin,  except  perhaps  the  merest  rudiments,  from 
the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  pupils  in 
secondary  schools,”  and  spend  the  time  thus 
gained  on  French,  German,  and  the  mother- 
tongue  {Times,  Jan.  14th,  1901).  Certain 

Classical  scholars  misuse  the  term  4  Philistine  ’ 
as  wildly  as  the  word  ‘  godless  ’  was  misused  by 
Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  in  a  recent  quarrel  now 
happily  defunct.  The  world  has  gradually 
learned  to  believe  that  a  good  Christian  of  a 
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second-rate  sect  is  a  better  man  than  a  bad 
Christian  of  even  onr  own,  the  true  sect  :  and 
this  belief  makes  it  possible  at  last  for  rival  de¬ 
nominations  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  realise  in  the  same  way 
that  educational  salvation  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
any  exclusive  subject  of  learning,  but  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  with  which  any  necessary  subject  is 
taught  and  learnt.  The  Greeks  not  only  did 
not  learn  Latin,  but  they  learnt  even  their  own 
language  as  we  do  French  in  the  nursery — not 
as  we  teach  languages  in  our  schools.  The  first 
Greek  grammar  was  written  long  after  all  the 
Classical  Greek  authors  were  dead.  If  they 
were  such  masters  of  language,  it  was  because 
they  practised  their  mother-tongue  with  assiduous 
care  :  not  because  they  spent  the  best  years  of 
their  youth  in  acquiring  an  inaccurate  smattering 
of  Sanskrit. 

An  Army  Class,  teaching  upon  reasonable 
lines  in  view  of  a  reasonable  examination,  would 
set  a  most  valuable  example  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Let  the  Headmasters  not  grudge,  in  the 
interests  of  our  future  officers,  that  much-abused 
‘  specialization  ’  which  turns  out,  in  the  case  of 
Naval  Officers,  men  as  good  as  our  Public 
Schoolmasters  themselves.  For,  inputting  aside 
professional  prejudices  and  allowing  these  boys’ 
education  to  take  its  natural  course,  the  schools 
will  find  themselves  twice  blessed,  in  edvinsr  and 
in  receiving.  Any  Classical  master  who  would 
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condescend  to  watch  the  teaching’  of  Army  boys 
under  such  conditions,  and  to  talk  with  the  hoys 
so  taught,  would  find  out  at  last  that  even  the 
least  ideal  subjects,  well  taught  and  digested, 
tell  more  for  real  culture  than  a  smattering’  of 
the  most  ideal  branches  of  learning.  But  no¬ 
thing  short  of  this  tangible  experience  will  ever 
convince  the  Headmasters  as  a  body. 

Let  any  reader  follow,  with  patient  care,  the 
policy  of  the  schools  towards  Army  Education, 
as  set  forth  in  the  ‘Journal  of  Education’  Re¬ 
ports  of  different  Conferences,  and  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee ;  and  he 
will  see  that  this  policy  justifies  only  too  fully 
the  accusation  of  unconscious  but  mischievous 
egotism  brought  by  the  Times.  The  Public 
Schools  have  acted  most  thoroughly  the  part  of 
the  evil  mother  in  Solomon’s  judgment.  The 
Military  authorities,  for  their  part,  while  making 
some  natural  reservations,  have  on  the  whole 
been  always  willing  to  accept  a  less  carefully-in¬ 
structed  type  of  officer,  in  order  that  so  they 
might  take  him  direct  from  the  schools.*  The 

*Take  for  instance,  (out  of  many  such),  the  two  following 
pieces  of  evidence  before  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee, 
(i).  “  Do  you  think  the  convenience  of  the  schools  should  be 

the  paramount  object  ?  ”  Mr.  Courthope  “  It  must  be  a  para¬ 
mount  object  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1869-70  and  the  military  authorities 
laid  down  for  our  [the  examiners’]  guidance.”  (ii).  Lieut- 
Gen.  R.  Grant  C.B.,  R.E.  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications 
and  of  Royal  Engineers,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Woolwich 
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schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fought  tooth  and 
nail  for  their  own  hobbies,  against  the  War 
Office,  which  almost  in  so  many  wrnrds  they 
allude  to  as  their  natural  enemy,  but  over  the 
bodies  of  the  wi’etched  candidates,  ■who  are  being 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle.  For  wrhose  sake 
was  it  that  this  compulsory  Latin  was  added  to 
the  already  almost  intolerable  burden  of  eight 
merciless  subjects,  and  that  it  has  since  been  de¬ 
fended  so  obstinately,  even  while  the  unfortunate 
masters  who  teach  it  know  that  it  is  of  no  edu¬ 
cational  value  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  candidate, 
who,  on  the  testimony  of  Headmasters  them¬ 
selves,  “crams  it”  (Dr.  James)  and  “learns  to 
loathe  it  ”  (Dr.  Almond)?  Obviously  not,  but 
for  the  sake  of  that  ancient  tradition  which 
Headmasters  obstinately  identify  with  the  cause 
of  education  in  general.  In  the  name  of  mother¬ 
hood,  but  really  from  blind  selfish  instincts  of 
possession,  they  would  rather  the  boy  should  be 
torn  to  pieces  than  that  he  should  not  learn  this 
Latin  which  proves  so  worthless,  or  that  he 
should  learn  the  conversational  French  which  our 

teaching  Staff,  says,  “The  great  majority  [of  Woolwich 
Cadets]  come  from  Public  Schools  and  again  “  I  consider 
that  the  standard  of  work  at  Public  Schools  is  somewhat 
low.”  (Blue  Book  parags.  1896,  1321 , 1373).  For  thirty  years, 
that  is,  the  Army  has  deliberately  chosen  to  accept  a  low 
standard  of  knowledge  in  its  future  officers,  rather  than  to  do 
apparent  injustice  to  the  schools.  This  policy  may  not  have 
been  wise,  but  at  least  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
generous. 
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schools  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  themselves 
unable  to  teach.  If  any  man  were  still  inclined 
to  look  upon  our  authorities  as  a  body  of  thorough 
specialists  in  their  own  profession,  a  careful  study 
of  the  sources  above  indicated  would  cure  him. 
You  will  never  get  the  average  Headmaster  to 
believe  that  the  hoy  who  drops  his  Latin  at 
fifteen  to  work  intelligently  at  other  subjects  is 
not  a  lost  soul  ;  nor  will  he  understand  that  the 
eight  or  ten  weekly  hours  of  Army  Latin,  while 
quite  insufficient  to  enable  the  boy  to  prepare 
for  his  examination  except  by  ‘  cram,’  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  starve  and  ruin  his  work  in 
other  subjects,  and  to  cause  that  dangerous  over¬ 
pressure  of  which  Dr.  Almond  so  justly  com¬ 
plains.  But  indeed  why  should  we  expect  to 
begin  by  convincing  the  Headmasters  ?  The 
great  Law  reforms  of  last  century,  like  most 
other  reforms,  were  carried  out  in  the  teeth  of 
the  traditional  guardians  of  the  sacred  deposit, 
whose  very  earnestness  of  devotion  rendered 
them  the  less  able  to  realize  what  changes  of 
proportion  are  wrought  from  year  to  year  among 
the  various  elements  of  a  steadily  moving  world. 
What  great  corporation  has  ever  reformed  itself 
without  considerable  outside  pressure  ?  The  only 
hope  for  a  real  improvement  in  Public  School 
teaching,  as  a  consequence  of  the  more  earnest 
mood  in  which  the  nation  now  finds  itself,  is  this  ; 
that  the  parents  should  know  how  bad  our  pre¬ 
sent  teaching  is,  and  how  easily  it  could  be  re- 
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formed  without  damage  to  any  of  our  healthy 
school  traditions  ;  and  that  Headmasters,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  feel  of  every  parent  whom 
they  meet,  and  whom  they  have  hitherto  warned 
solemnly  against  laying  a  finger  on  the  sacred 
Ark  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  :  “  This  man 
very  likely  knows,  now,  what  sort  of  French  or 
English  his  son  has  learnt  with  me,  as  compared 
with  what  he  would  have  learnt  (together  with 
an  almost  equal  amount  of  Classics)  at  a  German 
or  Dutch  school  !  Nay,  worse  than  that,  he 
knows  that  in  the  name  of  Latin  I  have  taught 
the  hoy  what  will  make  Latin  for  ever  ‘  odious 
and  ridiculous  ’  to  him.”  It  is  for  the  W  ar  Office, 
and  for  the  British  parent,  to  say  what  they 
want ;  and  the  schools  must  then  give  way. 
We  shall  then  have  really  efficient  ‘Modern’ 
teaching  side  by  side  with  the  ‘  Classical  ’ ;  and 
it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  the  fault  has  lain 
hitherto  with  the  subjects  themselves,  or  with  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  treated. 


Chapter  XI. 


HOW  MODERN  LANGUAGES  MIGHT 
BE  TAUGHT  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 
TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRADITIONS. 


“  A  man . has  to  know  a  great  deal  more 

than  his  forefathers,  not  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  knowing,  but  because  the  knowledge 
is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  his 
work.  .  .  .  And  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to 
turn  round  and  say  that  we  will  have  none 
of  it,  but  will  shuffle  along  comfortably  in 
our  old  path.  W e  must  accept  the  situation. 
We  must  play  the  game  according  to  the 
new  rules,  or  else  stand  out  altogether. 
And  standing  out  means  national  ruin.” 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  in  “  Special  Reports,” 
Vol.  III.  p.  199. 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  in  a  position  to 
understand  why  it  is  usually  considered  im¬ 
possible  to  teach  French  except  “  scholastically  ” 
at  our  Public  Schools.  I  will  now  try  to 
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explain  how,  even  under  our  present  system, 
French  might  be  made  far  less  “scholastic,” 
and  far  more  useful  and  educational,  than  it  is  at 
present.  I  must  confine  myself  for  brevity’s 
sake  to  this  one  subject  of  French  ;  but  much 
of  what  I  say  will  be  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  other  Modern  subjects.  After  the  necessarily 
somewhat  negative  criticism  of  the  foregoing 
chapters,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  at  last  to  the 
explanation  of  remedies  which  I  know  by 
experience  to  be  very  simple,  and  which 
would  render  possible  a  great  and  immediate 
improvement. 

First  of  all,  our  authorities  must  correct  their 
aim.  Modern  Language  teaching  of  the 
“  scholastic  ”  sort  is  doomed  thrice  over :  the 
pressure  of  Modern  life  leaves  no  room  for  it  in 
the  boy’s  time  table ;  it  would  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary  if  only  “  scholastic  ”  Latin  were 
what  it  professes  to  be  ;  and  it  is  damned  by  the 
nothingness  of  its  actual  results. 

To  anybody  who  has  really  grasped  how  our 
world  differs  from  the  Avorld  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  train  up  men  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb  outside  their  own  country  :  for  it  is  not 
only  in  Avar  that  the  man  with  two  languages  is 
as  good  as  two  men.  Yet,  if  a  boy  learnt  con¬ 
scientiously  at  school  all  the  French  grammar 
which  our  “  scholastic  ”  examiners  expect  him  to 
know,  he  would  certainly  have  time  for  nothing 
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else,  and  would  remain  deaf  and  dumb,  except 
so  far  as  liis  after-school  education  made  up  for 
the  defects  of  his  early  training. 

Again,  if  the  fruits  of  Latin  education  in  our 
boys’  minds  were  half  what  they  are  said  to  be, 
then  schoolmasters  themselves  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  boys  whose  minds  are  so 
perfectly  developed  by  their  Latin,  could  well 
afford  to  learn  French  in  a  more  utilitarian  and 
less  “  thorough  ”  fashion. 

But,  thirdly,  the  real  fact  is  that  half  of  this 
“  thoroughness  ”  in  Latin,  and  nearly  all  of  it  in 
French,  is  mere  pedantry,  which  defeats  its  own 
aim.  To  how  many  generations  of  boys  have 
our  schools  been  teaching  what  they  call 
“  scholastic  ”  French,  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  Not  only  do  the  boys  leave  our  schools 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  their  very  training  has 
made  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  learn  in  after 
life.  I  have  taught  Latin  to  a  grown-up  man 
ignorant  of  the  A.B.C.  of  grammar,  and  French 
to  a  Classical  man  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  first  learnt  with  astonishing 
rapidity  ;  the  second  seemed  simply  paralyzed 
by  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  far  more  fully  in  Appendix  G. 

For  all  these  reasons  then,  of  which  any  one 
would  have  been  sufficient,  the  old  “  scholastic  ” 
theory  is  doomed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  it  is  not  old  at  all,  but  simply  a  horrid 
excrescence  of  this  last  century — a  sort  of 
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Churchwarden’s  Gothic.  Until  comparatively 
recently,  it  seems,  no  Modern  Languages  at  all 
were  learnt  at  school ;  and  that  which  was 
learnt  outside  was  learnt  in  the  common  sense 
practical  way — the  way  in  which  Cicero  learned 
his  Greek,  and  Plato  would  have  learned  Latin 
if  he  had  condescended  to  interest  himself  in  a 
tongue  which  he  would  have  looked  upon  as 
barbarous.  The  present  system  is  a  compromise 
of  the  usual  mongrel  sort  between  the  demands 
of  parents,  who  wished  their  boys  to  have  one 
foot  at  least  in  the  Modern  world,  and  the 
conservatism  of  the  schools.  “  Scholastic  ” 
French,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  antiquity ;  all  that  is  really  ancient 
about  it  is  its  mediaeval  guild-principle.  J  ust  as, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  man  was  not  allowed  to 
weave  cloth  or  tan  leather  in  his  own  way,  but 
was  carefully  watched  and  checked  at  every 
turn  by  the  pundits  of  his  guild,  lest  he  should 
be  found  deviating  from  the  traditional  processes 
— a  system  which  lasted  in  France  up  to  the 
Revolution,  and  was  responsible  for  unspeakable 
stagnation  in  trade  and  industry — so  our  own 
authorities  are  not  content  to  allow  a  boy  to 
show  his  real  knowledge  of  French  by  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  the  language,  but  must 
interfere  at  every  stage  to  prescribe  the  exact 
paths  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  reached. 
Add  to  this  the  notorious  incoherence  of  our 
present  system ;  and  the  mischievous  results 
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may  be  easily  imagined,  even  by  a  parent  in 
whose  school  days  French  was  an  extra  like 
dancing,  and  who  has  therefore  no  personal 
recollections  of  its  horrors  “  as  she  is  taught.” 

The  easiest  and  most  obvious  course  is  there¬ 
fore  that  all  Headmasters  who  are  really  in  earn¬ 
est  about  Modern  Language  reform  should  use 
their  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  exclusion 
of  formal  grammar  questions,  except  possibly  of 
the  very  simplest  description,  from  our  examin¬ 
ation  papers.  If  any  one  doubts  how  the  present 
system  of  puzzle-grammar  blunts  the  consciences 
alike  of  pupil,  examiner,  and  higher  authority 
who  is  supposed  to  supervise  the  examiner,  let 
him  read  my  Appendices  D  and  E. 

Since,  however,  even  an  earnest  and  con¬ 
spicuous  Headmaster  like  Canon  Lyttleton  has 
been  working  for  years  without  bringing  the 
Conference  to  agree  about  the  professional  edu¬ 
cation  and  registration  of  teachers,  nor  would 
even  their  present  modified  agreement  have  been 
reached  but  for  the  obvious  imminence  of  state 
interference, — therefore  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
sanguine  that  we  shall  soon  come  to  French 
examinations  in  which  the  pupil  will  be  required 
only  to  do  translation  from  and  into  French  (or 
still  better,  a  French  essay  instead  of  this  latter), 
dictation,  and  a  little  conversation.  There  is  one 
fatally  strong  reason  for  our  present  system  of 
“  scholastic”  French — that  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  at  present  teach  Modern 
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Languages  in  our  schools  are  precluded,  by  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  living  language,  from  any 
attempts  to  teach  it  otherwise  than  in  the  dead 
grammatical  way.  As  I  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
there  are  English  Public  Schools  where  at  least 
half  the  French-teaching  portion  of  the  staff 
could  not  compare,  in  knowledge  of  living  French, 
(or  indeed  of  higher  grammatical  French)  with 
the  German  Sixth-Form  boy.  Therefore,  the 
rational  course  which  to  the  parent  might  seem 
so  obvious  and  easy,  is  to  many  school  authorities 
fraught  with  serious  difficulties.  These  men, 
whatever  reasons  they  may  give  in  public,  have 
one  strong  private  argument  against  the  plea 
that,  if  only  our  examinations  were  purged  of 
“missing  word”  questions,  of  French  actresses 
and  Greek  islands,  of  all  possible  and  impossible 
etymologies, — if  only  they  would  require  merely 
a  knowledge  of  living  French,  and  so  leave 
living  teachers  a  fairly  free  hand — then  such 
able  men,  working  partly  as  pioneers,  partly  hand 
in  hand  as  they  compared  methods  and  results 
with  each  other,  would  soon  set  our  English 
schools  upon  a  course  which  would  commend  it¬ 
self  both  to  the  practical  parent  and  to  the 
higher  educationalist.  To  himself,  a  Head¬ 
master  will  inevitably  answer  :  “That  seems  all 
very  well,  but  how  are  we  to  secure  the  able 
teachers  ?  ”  The  complaint  everywhere  is  that 
such  men  are  few  and  far  between ;  nor  can  an 
able  teacher  be  made  in  a  day. 
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True,  but  a  serious  beginning  must  be  made 
some  day  :  and  what  day  is  better  than  the 
present  ?  Who  will  care  to  have  it  said  of  him 
ten  years  hence  “  If  the  thing  had  been  done  ten 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  in  good  working 
order  by  now  :  but  So-and-So  just  let  things 
slide  ”  ?  This,  for  England,  is  the  accepted 
time  :  we  of  this  generation  hope  to  see  no  other 
equal  strain  on  the  national  resources  :  all  the 
more  then  is  it  our  duty  not  to  harden  our  hearts 
in  this  hour  of  serious  self-examination.  While 
we  talk  of  literature,  we  may  be  responsible  in 
our  sloth  for  a  coming  day  of  national  retribution 
which  Avill  turn  “  Henry  the  Fifth  ”  itself  to 
gall  in  the  mouths  of  our  children,  and  which 
will  reduce  England  to  the  state  of  18th- 
century  Italy  —a  nation  with  a  literature  indeed, 
but  without  a  life.  The  most  effectual  way  of 
looking  after  the  interests  of  literature  is  to  see 
that  the  national  life  is  healthy  :  yet  one  of  the 
worst  diseases  of  modern  English  life  is  that 
contempt  for  learning  which,  (however  less 
fatal  than  an  over-reliance  on  book-learning)  is 
both  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  national 
progress  and  the  most  natural  outcome  of  a 
system  of  education  directed  by  men  who,  with 
all  their  virtues,  are  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
most  important  technicalities  of  their  profession. 
A  serious  effort  must  soon  be  made  to  secure 
really  good  language  teachers  for  all  our  Public 
Schools  :  and,  if  there  were  no  other  means, 
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many  Headmasters  might  very  well  send  an 
otherwise  fairly  qualified  colleague  abroad  for  a 
year  or  more  out  of  their  own  pockets.  This 
arrangement  would  cost  the  sender  in  many 
cases  less  than  one  tenth  of  a  single  year’s 
income  :  and  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  our 
Public  Schools  is  aware  that  assistant  masters 
often  sacrifice  as  large  a  portion  of  their  own 
income  for  the  good  of  their  own  work,  and 
without  the  least  hope  of  pecuniary  reward. 
One  of  the  best  Headmasters  I  have  ever  known 
retired,  after  a  brilliant  administration,  almost  as 
poor  a  man  as  when  he  had  entered  upon  his 
office.  He  had  to  pay  many  of  his  assistants 
out  of  his  own  pocket  ;  and  he  made  a  point  of 
always  getting  the  best  men  he  could  afford,  in 
numbers  rather  in  advance  of,  than  lagging  be¬ 
hind,  the  growing  needs  of  the  school.  If  the 
Headmasters  of  our  great  schools  really  grasp 
the  serious  significance  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  they  will  make  a  point  of  training,  by 
some  such  methods  as  have  long  been  in  use 
abroad,  a  set  of  Language  masters  who,  beside 
being  Public  School  and  University  men  like 
their  colleagues,  shall  also  have  studied  seriously 
on  the  Continent.  Preparatory  schools  would 
then  be  not  only  encouraged,  but  practically 
forced,  to  follow  suit ;  directly  it  was  seen  that 
a  qualified  Modern  Language  master  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  necessary  article,  the  supply  would 
follow  the  demand;  rational  methods  of  teaching 
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would  be  possible  in  view  of  rational  examin¬ 
ations,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  under  our  freer 
system,  language  teaching  would  soon  attain  in 
England  to  developments  which  foreigners,  for 
their  part,  would  be  glad  to  come  and  study. 
We  should  never  attain  to  all  the  advantages  to 
which  the  German  attains  by  the  strict  precision 
of  his  organization  ;  but,  if  we  would  begin  by 
imitating  a  little  of  his  organization,  we  might 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  take  a  few  hints  from 
our  freedom. 

This,  however,  is  for  the  present  rather  a 
pious  dream  than  an  immediate  possibility, 
though,  if  a  real  effort  were  made  at  once,  the 
next  ten  years  might  see  a  positive  revolution  in 
British  education.  It  is  perhaps  more  to  the 
point  to  indicate  what  might  be  done  at  once  by 
the  assistant  masters  who,  by  their  own  private 
work,  have  so  often  shown  the  way  to  reform. 
Postulating  the  present  state  of  things  outside 
the  classroom — examinations  burdened  with  an 
enormous  proportion  of  ‘  cram  ’  questions— 
Headmasters  too  often  careless,  or  ignorant,  or 
openly  hostile,  so  far  as  the  language  teacher  is 
concerned — a  public  grumbling  indeed,  but 
only  vaguely  aware  of  the  real  sources  of  the 
evil,  only  half  believing  in  the  value  of 
learning  under  any  form  whatever,  and  often 
too  lazy  to  interfere  even  where  the  scandal  is 
gross  and  evident — what,  under  these  present 
circumstances,  can  be  done  within  his  own  class- 
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room  by  a  teacher  of  French  who  wishes  to  do 
the  best  for  his  boys  ? 

In  offering  the  following  suggestions,  I  should 
like  distinctly  to  explain  that  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  myself  capable  of  prescribing 
the  best  way  in  which  the  present  abuses  could 
be  at  once  reformed.  I  have  not  pretended 
hitherto  to  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  rottenness  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  which  I  have  never 
heard  seriously  defended  by  a  single  able  man  who 
had  really  looked  into  it.  In  suggesting  reforms, 
however,  a  writer  at  once  steps  upon  less 
certain  ground  ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will 
remember  that,  even  when  I  speak  without 
express  qualification  in  the  text,  this  qualification 
is  always  present  in  my  mind.  All  of  which  I 
do  feel  absolutely  sure  is  this  ;  first,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  very  disgraceful  to  the 
country,  considering  what  has  for  years  been 
done  in  foreign  schools ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
method  which  I  have  evolved  after  many  years’ 
work,  and  after  careful  comparison  of  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  of  foreign  and  outside 
English  methods,  is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
Public  School  routine,  however  far  it  may  itself 
fall  behind  that  which  will  be  developed  by 
better  men  working  under  happier  conditions.* 

*No  reader  who  is  really  interested  in  the  theory  of 
Modern  Language  teaching  should  omit  to  read  Dr.  Sweet’s 
admirable  “Practical  Study  of  Language”  (Dent  and  Co. 
1899).  Excellent  summary  descriptions  of  the  best  Contin- 
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A  very  great  deal  then  may  he  done  in  our 
own  classrooms,  especially  when  we  have  been 
teaching  long  enough  to  realise  that  Giant  Gerund- 
grinder,  like  Giant  Despair,  is  rather  a  bully 
than  a  really  formidable  adversary.  A  hoy 
taught  with  scarcely  any  allusion  to  formal 
grammar  will  often  do  better,  even  on  formal 
grammar  questions,  than  the  hoy  whose  young 
life  we  have  embittered  with  plurals  of  compound 
nouns  and  feminines  of  compound  adjectives. 
The  former  will  score  incomparably  more  marks 
on  translation  and  composition  (and  in  the  very 
absurdest  of  our  examinations  these  two  together 
come  to  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  marks)  : 
and,  even  when  it  comes  to  gerund-grinding,  the 
examiner  cannot  help  setting  a  question  here  and 
there  which  can  be  answered  by  a  hoy  who  has 
a  fairly  sound  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language.  Many,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  such  questions  on  the  subjunctive  as  I 
refer  to  above  (p.  66)  would  be  better  grasped 
by  a  boy  who  has  spent  a  term  on  nothing  but 
French  composition  than  by  one  who  has  spent 
the  same  time,  after  the  good  old  fashion,  on 
nothing  but  the  Rules  for  the  Subjunctive. 
Seeing  that  most  Public  School  masters  can, 
with  a  little  tact,  avoid  all  hampering  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  methods,  so  long  as  they 

ental  methods  are  to  be  found  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment’s  “  Special  Reports  on  Modern  Language  Teaching,” 
published  at  sixpence  half-penny. 
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satisfy  the  examiner,  therefore  my  first  advice 
to  a  beginner  in  French  teaching  would  be,  not 
to  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  grammar.  Putting 
aside  the  most  exceptional  cases,  the  teacher 
always  finds  himself  confronted  with  boys  whose 
grammatical  baggage  is  of  the  most  heterogen¬ 
eous  description — often  mere  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail. 
Instead  of  breaking  his  heart  over  trying  to 
weave  ropes  of  this  sand,  let  the  teacher  neglect, 
to  begin  with,  all  formal  grammar  teaching, 
simply  devoting  himself  to  making  the  boys  read 
as  much  French  as  possible,  and  translate  as 
much  as  possible  back  from  French  to  English. 
He  will  soon  begin  to  see  which  grammatical 
points  are  a  really  valuable  equipment,  like  the 
knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  which 
others,  again,  can  as  little  be  learned  by  heart  as 
can  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  irregular  verbs, 
for  instance,  the  teacher  will  soon  learn  to  c  ram 
in,’  (to  use  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Eve  ;)  yet 
even  with  these  he  will  use  great  discretion, 
confining  himself  at  first  (and  perhaps  for  ever) 
to  those  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
also  more  difficult  than  the  rest.  But  a  great 
deal  of  this  will  be  learnt  without  effort,  the  bov 
taking  it  in  his  stride  as  he  passes  on  through 
translation  and  composition.  I  have  known  a 
grown-up  man  who  learnt  the  German  verbs 
extremely  well  almost  without  looking  into  a 
German  grammar,  by  a  year’s  hard  reading  in 
German  books.  Here  and  there  an  examiner 
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would  have  c  stumped  ’  him  with  some  rare  form 
which  nobody  but  examiners  care  about  ;  but 
the  vitality  of  his  other  knowledge  would  have 
made  him  more  than  a  match,  in  the  general 
field  of  irregular  verbs,  for  even  a  favourable 
specimen  of  gerund-ground  schoolboy.  It  is 
quite  false  to  say,  as  the  assembled  Headmasters 
said  to  the  War  Office,  that  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  is  the  foundation  of  language-study.  It 
was  gibbeted  as  false,  nearly  a  century  ago,  by 
so  distinguished  a  Classical  scholar  as  Grimm  ;* 
and  the  method  to  which  modern  Germany  owes 
so  much  of  her  superiority  over  us  in  this  matter 
claims  as  one  of  its  main  foundation-stones  the 
fact  that,  as  language  existed  in  the  world  long 
before  it  was  arranged  in  artificial  grammar- 
systems,  so  wre  must  lay  a  base  of  practical 
linguistic  knowledge  in  the  boy’s  mind  before  we 
explain  the  grammatical  significance  of  it  all. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  what  a  lecturer  does  in 
showing  a  lantern  slide  :  first  he  spreads  out  the 
concrete  picture  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience, 
and  then  only  does  he  add  his  abstract  explan¬ 
ation.  Anyone  who  followed  the  contrary 
method  ;  who  spent  five  minutes  first  in  even  the 
most  eloquent  analysis  of  the  as  yet  non-existent 
picture,  and  only  then  showed  it  to  justify  what 
the  audience  had  understood  of  his  description, 
would  be  voted  as  intolerable  a  bore  as  the 

*See  VV.  H.  Widgery.  “  The  Teaching  of  Languages  in 
Schools,”  in  Journal  of  Education,  April  1S88,  p.  181. 
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British  schoolmaster,  with  all  his  admirable 
qualities,  is  often  voted  by  his  suffering  pupils. 

We  have  got  boys,  then,  in  whom  it  is  unsafe 
to  assume  any  real  knowledge  of  formal  gram¬ 
mar,  and  who  must  first  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  good  seed.  In  some  cases  we  have  forty  of 
these  boys  in  our  class  :  but  most  schools  nowa¬ 
days,  for  very  shame,  cut  that  number  down  to 
about  thirty.  If  we  are  on  the  Classical  Side, 
the  boys  have  probably  only  two  hours  a  week 
for  French,  or  at  most  three,  with  a  nominal 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  evening 
to  prepare  for  each  lesson.  The  master,  again, 
has  very  little  leisure  for  looking  over  exercises 
out  of  school  :  he  cannot,  like  his  Classical  col¬ 
league,  annotate  each  exercise  carefully  and 
make  sure  that  the  boy  understands  his  mistakes.* 
Things  must  be  done  in  a  far  more  rough-and- 
ready  way  than  that.  Suppose  him  then  to  have 
two  lessons  a  week,  and  to  be  able,  by  sheer 
hard  work  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  popular¬ 
ity,  to  exact  from  his  boys  a  real  half-hour’s 
preparation  for  each  lesson.  He  will  probably 
assign  one  preparation  to  translation,  and  one  to 
composition,  or  its  equivalent. 

In  translation  it  is  possible  to  obtain  excellent 
results  by  keeping  two  books  going  at  the  same 

*The  disadvantage  under  which  the  English  teacher  labours 
in  this  respect,  as  compared  with  teachers  in  Germany,  is 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Ware  in  “  Special  Reports  ” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  54C. 
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time  :  a  harder  and  an  easier.  The  harder 
should  be  difficult  only  in  vocabulary,  not  in 
thought :  not  poetry,  for  instance,  or  philosoph¬ 
ical  prose,  but  a  novel  of  Gautier  or  Balzac,  or 
some  of  the  excellent  selections  published  by 
Mr.  Vecqueray  under  the  title  of  “  Morceaux 
Detaches '  .  (I  am  assuming  that  the  boys  are 
up  to  Middle  or  Upper-Fourth  Standard  at 
least).  A  page  or  two  of  this,  really  well  pre¬ 
pared,  is  a  good  half-hour’s  work  :  boys  should 
be  compelled  to  write  out  on  paper  a  vocabulary 
of  all  unknown  words,  and  the  first  five  minutes 
of  lesson-time  should  be  spent  in  testing  their 
preparation  by  making  them  write  out  on  a  slip 
the  meanings  of  a  dozen  of  the  hardest  words, 
chalked  on  the  board,  (or,  still  better,  ‘  chromo- 
graphed  ’  beforehand  on  a  slip  of  paper)  by  the 
master.  Half-an-hour  more  will  probably  suf¬ 
fice  for  hearing  the  translation  in  the  ordinary 
way  ;  five  minutes  more  for  grammar  or  other 
questions  arising  out  of  the  text :  this  leaves 
twenty  minutes  for  book  No.  two,  the  easy  one. 
This  book  must  be  so  simple  in  style  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  that  the  boys  can  follow  the  sense,  at  least 
in  its  main  outlines,  by  simply  reading  the 
French  without  translation.  An  excellent  book 
of  this  kind  is  M.  George  Duruy’s  “  Petite  His- 
toire  Populaire  de  la  France  ”  (Hachette)  :  it  is 
full  of  episodes  abounding  in  human  interest, 
couched  in  clear  and  simple  language  without  be¬ 
ing  childish  ;  and,  though  less  impartial  in  tone 
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than  our  best  English  school  histories,  it  does 
some  real  service  to  the  boys’  minds  by  present¬ 
ing  a  different  point  of  view  which  is  often  very 
true.  This  is  perhaps  slightly  hard  for  anything 
below  Upper-Fourth  :  lower  forms  might  use  a 
book  like  Charlin’s  ‘French  Reader,’  or  even 
Dent’s  ‘First  French  Book,’  though  this  latter 
is  rather  babyish  for  any  but  very  small  boys.  A 
book  like  this,  then,  may  be  read  out  loud  in  class, 
without  translation  except  here  and  there  where 
the  teacher  suspects  a  priori,  or  from  the  boy’s 
tone,  that  a  word  or  a  phrase  is  not  understood. 
It  is  astonishing  how  accurately,  with  a  little 
practice,  the  teacher  learns  the  exact  words  or 
idioms  which  are  likely  to  baffle  his  class,  or  even 
a  particular  boy  ;  one  acquires  the  same  sort  of 
special  memory  for  words  and  their  associations 
which  the  porter  of  Trinity  (if  we  may  compare 
ourselves  with  so  great  a  personage)  acquires  for 
men’s  faces.  And  this  reading  gives  the  boys 
that  instinctive  feeling  of  the  ‘  run  ’  of  the 
language  which  nothing  but  such  viva  voce 
practice  can  give.  It  is  easy  to  ensure  attention 
by  watching  the  boys,  and  suddenly  requiring  an 
apparent  wanderer  to  supply  the  next  word,  and 
mulcting  him  of  a  mark  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  All 
words  or  phrases  of  which  the  teacher  has  to 
supply  the  meaning  must  be  underlined,  and 
repeated  by  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
But  this  test,  like  the  ‘  slips  ’  already  described 
for  testing  the  boys’  preparation,  and  all  similar 
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devices,  may  safely  be  omitted  now  and  then  ; 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  general  rule  will  keep 
the  boys  always  sufficiently  alert.  All  new 
words  learnt  both  during  this  reading  and 
during  the  preparation  of  the  harder  book 
should  be  revised  towards  the  end  of  term.  By 
translation  lessons  on  this  system  the  boys  will 
gain  two  things  ;  first,  a  very  considerable 
vocabulary  (considering  the  shortness  of  the 
time)  in  the  usual  sense  ;  and  secondly,  what  is 
more  valuable  still,  that  sense  of  the  living' 

o 

mutual  connexions  of  words  which  no  grammar¬ 
teaching  can  give,  and  which  in  many  ways  is 
actually  hindered  by  the  dead  grammatical 
fashion  of  learning  a  language.  They  are  in 
fact  thus  better  prepared  than  by  any  amount  of 
mere  gerund-grinding  to  begin  writing  French 
prose.  Besides  this,  it  is  always  possible  to 
introduce  a  good  deal  of  viva  voce  work  into  the 
lesson ;  the  ordinary  class  commands  ‘  read,' 
‘  translate,’  ‘  next,’  &c.,  may  be  always  repeated  in 
French  ;  anecdotes  and  explanations  suggested 
by  the  text  may  also  be  given  in  French,  each 
sentence  being  spoken  slowly  by  the  teacher  and 
one  of  the  boys  being  called  upon  to  translate  it 
as  it  is  given.  Such  a  system  represents  the 
nearest  approach  to  ‘the  New  Method  ’  which  1 
found  myself  ever  able  to  manage  with  a  large 
English  class,  or  one  in  which  the  boys  (as  they 
nearly  always  are)  were  very  mixed.  I  believe 
that  a  good  deal  more  viva,  voce  work  than  this  is 
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done  by  some  teachers  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  infinitely  more  will  be  possible 
directly  we  recognize  in  England  principles 
which  are  already  commonplaces  abroad  ;  for 
then  the  boys  will  come  up  from  the  Preparatory 
Schools  with  an  equipment,  however  small,  of 
living  French  ;  and,  best  of  all,  not  yet  brutal¬ 
ized  by  that  weary  round  of  formal  grammar 
which  too  often  teaches  them  thoughtlessness,  in¬ 
attention,  a  false  idea  that  they  know  something, 
and  a  very  strong  disinclination  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  more. 

Our  other  weekly  lesson  we  devote  to  com¬ 
position,  or  similar  work.  Little  as  I  believe  in 
mere  memory-work  where  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
hateful  as  are  my  recollections  of  it  in  my  own 
schooldays,  I  have  been  driven  slowly  to  the 
conclusion  that,  under  the  ordinary  disadvant¬ 
ageous  conditions  of  Public  School  teaching,  a 
modified  form  of  Repetition  is  one  of  the  best 
foundations  for  composition.  The  teacher  may 
choose,  out  of  what  has  been  already  read  in  the 
French  History,  an  easy  piece  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  lines  :  let  him  then  translate  this  into 
the  most  literal  English  possible,  underlining 
words  and  phrases  where  the  French  idiom 
differs  from  the  English  ;  and  let  him  £  chromo¬ 
graph  ’  sufficient  copies  of  this  translation  for 
class-use.  Exceptionally  difficult  words  and 
idioms,  not  likely  to  be  useful  later  on  in  com¬ 
position,  should  be  omitted  from  this  trails- 
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lation.  The  boys’  evening  preparation  -will  be 
to  study  this  carefully  side  by  side  with  the 
original  French,  so  as  to  be  able,  next  day,  to 
write  out  that  F rench  correctly  from  the  English 
translation.  This  ‘  Retranslation  ’  is  in  fact  a 
modified  and  less  iron  form  of  the  familiar  Clas¬ 
sical  £  Repetition  ’  :  less  iron,  I  say,  because,  as 
we  are  dealing  with  no  sacred  masterpiece  of 
literature,  the  boy  may  always  be  allowed  to 
vary  the  phrase  or  the  word  so  long  as  he  shows 
up  what  will  pass  for  a  correct  translation  :  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  M.  Duruy’s  French 
may  not  be  too  sacred  to  admit  of  variation,  it 
is  far  superior  in  life  and  correctness  to  that 
slipshod  English  which  too  often  passes  muster 
in  England,  even  from  the  pen  of  Classical 
scholars.  This  retranslation  may  sound  rather  a 
wTooden  process,  but  compare  it  for  a  moment 
with  the  only  other  alternatives  possible  under 
ordinary  English  conditions.  Either  the  boy 
would  be  doing  Ollendorff-sentences  instead,  or 
floundering  about  in  a  longer  piece  of  £  com¬ 
position,’  for  which  he  is  not  yet  ripe.  Now, 
the  notorious  effect  of  putting  a  boy  to  work 
which  is  too  hard  for  him  is,  that  you  teach  him 
discouragement  and  inaccuracy ;  since  at  the 
very  best  he  knows  he  must  make  many  bad 
mistakes,  and  he  therefore  naturally  loses  all 
conscience  and  all  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  no 
exaggeration,  but  sober  and  distracting  truth,  to 
say  that  the  ordinary  Public  School  boy  of  seven- 
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teen  is  not  really  accurate  even  with  avoir  and  etre, 
hut  is  constantly  substituting  one  for  the  other, 
or  inventing  impossible  inflections  for  these 
verbs  with  which  he  has  fumbled  all  his  life 
without  ever  grasping  them  firmly.  Anything 
which  teaches  the  boys  to  notice  correct  French, 
rather  than  to  manufacture  impossible  French,  is 
better  than  our  ordinary  round  of  £  sentences  ’ 
and  ‘  composition  ’ ;  and  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  discovering  anything  better,  under  Public 
School  conditions,  than  the  course  above 
described,  which  is  in  principle  as  old  as  the 
hills. 

Boys  come  into  class,  then,  with  this  retrans¬ 
lation  more  or  less  accurately  in  their  heads — - 
for  so  little  do  our  boys  know  of  real  French 
that  even  conscientious  and  fairly  able  pupils, 
who  at  eighteen  will  pass  into  the  Army,  are  at 
seventeen  quite  unable  to  write  this  short 
piece  from  the  English  without  mistakes,  even 
after  half-an-hour’s  preparation.  Let  them  be 
given  about  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  piece, 
taken  at  random,  to  write  out  at  once  :  this  will 
take  seven  or  ten  minutes ;  and  then  in  ten 
minutes  more  w^e  can  make  the  entire  class  re¬ 
peat  the  whole  piece  twice  over  viva  voce,  a 
sentence  to  each  boy  in  turn,  like  ordinary 
repetition.  This  leaves  nearly  forty  minutes  for 
real  teaching  in  composition.  They  must  have 
some  regular  book  of  composition  ;  let  this  be 
opened,  and  the  boys  put  on  to  turn  it  into 
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French  at  sight,  two  or  three  lines  to  eacli  boy, 
and  every  mistake  during  those  lines  marked 
against  him,  like  an  ordinary  translation  lesson. 
The  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion,  supply  words 
which  are  too  difficult,  or  suggest  paraphrases : 
one  of  the  most  valuable  effects  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  that  it  trains  the  pupils  in  the  art  of 
paraphrase,  thus  teaching  them  that  unconscious 
logic  which  is  claimed  as  the  sole  prerogative  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  accustom¬ 
ing  them  to  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of 
their  small  vocabulary.  It  is  extraordinary 
what  can  be  expressed,  with  a  little  thought, 
by  a  very  few  words  really  thoroughly  known. 
Scientific  observers  have  estimated  a  German 
farmer’s  vocabulary  at  only  six  hundred  words  ; 
yet  there  are  comparatively  few  things  which 
an  otherwise  intelligent  man  could  not  manage  to 
express  with  such  a  vocabulary.  The  teacher 
must  be  always  on  the  look  out  to  smoothe  the 
path  so  that  the  pupil  need  make  no  mistake  but 
by  his  own  fault ;  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  our 
present  system  is  that  it  hardens  the  boy  s 
conscience  to  blunders,  and  confuses  his  mind 
with  two  or  three  false  impressions  before  the 
true  impression  comes  in  and  does  its  best  to 
force  its  way  into  a  brain-cell  already  occupied 
by  the  intruders.*  By  the  method  I  am  de- 

*My  first  Headmaster,  an  extremely  able  teacher  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  always  began  by  warning  young 
masters  against  setting  the  boys  more  Latin  grammar  than 
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scribing,  the  teacher  either  passes  on  for 
correction  a  faulty  word,  or  repeats  with  ap¬ 
proval  the  true  word  ;  and,  as  the  teacher  repeats 
it,  the  class  takes  it  down  on  paper.  It  is  worth 
while  two  or  three  times  a  term  to  collect  the 
exercises  thus  written,  and  mark  heavily  for  all 
blunders  found  in  them.  Alternately  with  this 
viva  voce  translation,  or  better  still,  for  a  short 
space  at  the  end  of  it,  the  boys  should  do  a  piece 
of  dictation  from  the  French  History,  and 
correct  it  themselves  with  the  book.  This  has  a 
double  advantage :  the  boy  learns  more  by 
correcting  his  own  mistakes  than  by  having  them 
pointed  out  to  him ;  and  again,  the  teacher’s 
labour  is  considerably  lightened.  To  look 
through  and  mark  forty  dictations  is  a  heavy 
job :  whereas  a  quarter  of  the  time  will  suffice 
to  glance  through  them  and  make  pretty  sure 
that  no  mistake  has  passed  uncorrected.  A  fine 
of  ten  marks  for  leaving  a  mistake  uncorrected, 
without  being  more  than  the  offender  deserves,  is 
generally  quite  enough  to  ensure  the  rarity  of 
the  offence. 

This  system  of  teaching  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  not  sinning  gravely  against  acknow¬ 
ledged  educational  principles,  of  being  thorough 

they  could  learn  with  absolute  accuracy  in  the  time  given. 
“You  are  only  teaching  them,”  he  would  say,  “to  make 
mistakes  ;  and  furnishing  them  from  the  first  with  false  im¬ 
pressions  which  they  will  perhaps  never  entirely  get  rid  of.” 
But  this  was  the  Headmaster  of  a  Preparatory  school. 
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within  its  own  limits,  and  of  teaching  the  pupil 
to  think  :*  however  far  it  may  fall  in  all  these 
respects  below  an  ideal  system.  Such  as  it  is,  I 
know  by  experience  that  it  is  perfectly  practic¬ 
able  in  a  Public  School  form  of  over  forty  boys, 
and  that  it  may  be  made  to  yield  good  results 
even  in  examination.  The  only  drawbacks  to 
such  a  system  are,  that  it  needs  a  certain  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  the  teacher’s  part  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  is  set  to  teach,  and  that  both  he 
and  the  boys  must  use  their  brains  all  the  time, 
instead  of  sliding  into  an  easy  conventional 
groove.  I  have  therefore  thought  best  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  some  detail  to  the  reader,  not  as  the 
way  of  teaching  French,  but  as  a  way  by  which, 
even  under  the  present  blighting  conditions,  boys 
may  advance  towards  a  real  practical  grasp  of 
the  language  upon  lines  more  ideally  educational 
than  even  a  great  deal  of  our  traditional  Latin 
teaching. 


‘There  is  no  more  thoughtless  parrot-cry  than  the  assertion 
that  the  vivd  voce  learning  of  French  and  German  is  a  mere 
parrot-accomplishment.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  the 
value  of  the  teaching  depends  mainly  on  the  teacher,  so  far 
as  he  is  free  to  act  without  stupid  interference  from  examiners 
and  other  higher  authorities. 


Chapter  XII. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH,  AS  IT 
IS  AND  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE. 

(i.)  Dr.  Welldon,  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  .  .  . 
“  was  assured  that  the  present  system  of 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  what¬ 
ever  merits  it  might  have,  did  not  enable 
the  majority  of  boys  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  own  language.  English  was 
now  a  compulsory  subject  for  admission  at 
Harrow,  and  a  great  many  boys  were  found 
to  be  strikingly  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  that,  if  he  rejected  a  boy  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ignorance  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  English  language,  he  was  sent 
to  another  school  where  the  knowledge  of 
English  was  not  required  ....  With  re¬ 
gard  to  English  literature,  a  feeling  of  aston¬ 
ishment — and,  he  might  say,  dismay — had 
come  over  him  at  the  ignorance  of  the  majority 
of  boys  as  regarded  the  literature  of  their 
own  language.”— Headmasters’  Conference 
of  Dec.  1892. 
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(ii.)  Mr.  Bell,  Headmaster  of  Marlborough  : 
“not  seldom  the  English  lesson  justified  Mr. 
Balfour’s  prayer  that  the  schoolmaster 
might  not  spread  his  blighting  influence  over 
the  fair  fields  of  English  literature.”  (Mr. 
Bell  had  previously  spoken  almost  as  strong¬ 
ly  as  Dr.  Welldon  about  the  ignorance  of 
English  shown  by  “  Public  School  boys, 
even  in  the  higher  forms.”) — -Headmasters’ 
Conference  of  Dec.  1899. 

Seven  years  after  the  Conference  had  almost 
unanimously  resolved  that  English  ought  to  be 
properly  taught — with  very  much  the  same  re¬ 
sult  which  has  generally  attended  the  Platonic 
resolutions  of  this  august  Congress — Mr.  Bell 
finds  it  necessary  once  more  to  “  call  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  English  at  Public  Schools.”  In 
1899,  as  in  1892,  it  is  agreed  that  matters  are 
pretty  well  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  yet  doubts 
are  again  expressed  lest  the  master,  by  interfer¬ 
ing,  should  unintentionally  make  things  still 
worse. 

There  is  a  witty  French  comedy  in  which  a 
doctor’s  wife  tries  to  persuade  her  husband  that 
all  his  want  of  success  comes  from  his  modesty. 
If  only  he  would  push  himself  like  other  people, 
he  would  soon  have  a  first-rate  practice  1  .  .  .  . 
The  convei’sation  passes  on  to  the  subject  of 
their  daughter,  who  has  been  looking  thin  and 
pale  lately.  “  Suppose  we  send  for  a  doctor  ?  ” 
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suggests  the  lady  naively. — “  A  doctor  ?  what  do 
you  call  me  then  ?  ” — “  C’est  plus  fort  que  moi  !  ” 
sighs  the  poor  wife  under  her  breath  :  “  even  I 
can’t  get  up  a  belief  in  him  !  ”  So  also  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  Conference.  All  are  agreed 
that  Miss  English  is  in  a  bad  way,  hut  none  of 
the  family  have  any  belief  in  Dr.  Schoolmaster. 
The  Headmaster  of  Bedford,  in  fact,  is  quite 
brutally  sceptical.  It  is  in  such  little  incidental 
admissions  as  these  that  a  real  touch  of  nature 
crops  up  now  and  then  among  the  inconclusive 
commonplaces  of  the  Conference. 

If  Headmasters,  then,  are  only  sure  that 
English  is  ill,  and  by  no  means  sure  how  to 
help  her,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  whether 
something  could  not  be  done  on  the  common- 
sense  lines  already  suggested  for  French.  One 
of  the  first  steps  would  be  to  try  and  secure 
assistant  masters  who  have  a  real  knoAvledge  of, 
and  love  for,  their  own  language.  If  the  half 
of  what  is  commonly  proclaimed  in  praise  of 
Classical  teaching  were  true,  then  every  man 
who  had  been  a  year  or  two  in  the  Sixth  as  a  boy 
(and  even  the  most  definitely  athletic  masters 
have  nearly  always  been  Sixth-Form  boys) 
would  have  at  least  some  knowledge  of,  and  love 
for,  not  only  his  mother  tongue  but  also  that 
which  is  confessedly  one  of  the  finest  literatures 
in  the  world.  This,  however,  is  notoriously  not 
so :  an  exceptionally  distinguished  Classical 
scholar  and  Headmaster  sadly  owns  that  a 
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Classical  training  does  not  necessarily  turn  out 
boys  who  know  English  ;  and  another  very  able 
scholar,  at  the  same  Conference,  has  to  remind 
his  colleagues  that  “  the  first  essential  was  that 
the  masters  themselves  should  have  regard  for 
English  literature.'5  Let  Headmasters,  then,  if 
they  want  English  taught  vitally,  choose  men 
for  whom  their  own  language  and  literature 
have  a  real  living  interest.  It  is  the  fault  of 
previous  Headmasters  if  such  men  are  rare  :  yet 
at  the  worst  they  are  not  so  rare  but  that 
a  Principal  who  really  wishes  for  the  article, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  an  adequate  price  for  it, 
may  find  what  he  wants.  When  once  a  school 
has  got  a  few  men  of  this  sort,  the  Head  has 
only  to  give  them  a  free  hand  and  allow  their 
woi’k  to  be  tested  at  the  end  of  term  on  their 
own  chosen  ground  :  something  living  and  useful 
wTill  soon  enough  be  evolved. 

These  however  are  only  generalities :  here 
again,  it  might  be  useful  to  give  special  experi¬ 
ences  gained,  as  the  most  vital  experiences 
generally  are,  during  years  of  a  struggle  to 
reconcile  even  modest  ideals  with  very  hard 
realities.  Anyone  who  knows  what  Army 
teaching  is,  will  agree  that  any  method  of 
improving  the  boys’  marks  in  English,  without 
sacrificing  educational  principles  or  embittering 
the  pupils’  school  hours,  is  likely  to  have  in  it 
some  seeds  of  adaptability  to  almost  any  circum¬ 
stances. 
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I  ought  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  had 
some  real  experience  of  teaching  English  in  the 
traditional  way.  I  have  mangled  Shakespeare 
with  a  Classical  Sixth  and  Lower-Fifth,  and 
Burke  with  a  few  Modern-Side  boys,  and  had 
other  similar  experiences.  Of  these  lessons 
I  have  recollections  almost  as  unfavourable  as 
those  of  the  boys  themselves.  The  hopeless, 
uninterested  faces  rise  up  like  ghosts  in  my 
memory  as  I  write  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  turn  to 
something  else.  The  first  living  English  lessons 
I  ever  took  were  evolved  from  my  Army 
drudgery  :  and  it  is  this  particular  Army 
experience,  during  which  I  have  been  forced  at 
different  times  to  teach  practically  everything 
myself  except  Science  and  fairly  advanced 
Mathematics,  that  has  convinced  me  of  the 
serious  misconception  under  which  those  men 
labour  who  attach  every  importance  to  the 
subject,  and  scarcely  any  to  the  method. 

English  composition  is  marked  at  one  thousand 
for  the  Army,  i.e.  half  as  much  as  Latin  or  a 
Modern  Language.  Of  these  marks,  five  hun¬ 
dred  are  for  Precis-writing,  and  five  hundred  for 
an  Essay.  These  may  not  seem  very  encourag¬ 
ing  marks  ;  yet  even  for  these  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  the  boys  a  good  deal  more  practice  in 
their  own  language  than  they  get  in  the  ordinary 
Public  School  course.  But  the  main  difficulties 
of  getting  an  English  boy  to  write  an  essay  are 
twofold  :  he  has  neither  thoughts  to  express,  nor 
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language  to  express  them  in.  This  is  no  doubt 
partly  a  matter  of  temperament  ;  he  is  honour¬ 
ably  unwilling  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  ;  and 
knowing  that  his  best  thoughts  must  be  common¬ 
place,  his  best  style  faulty,  he  writes  as  little  as 
he  possibly  can.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that 
in  England  the  really  solid  and  thoughtful  boys 
often  write  very  poor  essays.  The  teacher  is 
therefore  obliged  to  discuss  the  subject  before¬ 
hand  viva  voce  with  the  class  :  but  the  boys,  as  a 
rule,  only  reproduce  the  exact  thoughts  suggested 
to  them,  with  more  or  less  faulty  and  involuntary 
variations,  so  that,  if  those  thoughts  happened 
to  be  few,  the  essay  is  correspondingly  short ;  if 
full,  the  boy  writes  his  obligatory  three  or  four 
sheets  on  the  first  two  or  three  points,  and  then 
dismisses  the  rest  in  half  a  page,  in  utter  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  proportion.  Moreover,  the  necessarily 
discursive  fashion  in  which  the  thoughts  are 
brought  out  to  the  class  by  the  master  gives  no 
suggestion  of  style.  Lastly,  even  such  essays 
have  alternately  to  make  way  for  the  more 
business-like,  but  less  literary  practice  in  Precis¬ 
writing.  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
bine  both  these  in  one ;  to  make  my  normal 
lesson  a  sort  of  Precis-essay,  and  only  occasion¬ 
ally  set  a  regular  essay  or  a  regular  Precis.  I 
chose  an  interesting  and  well-written  narrative 
episode,  which  I  judged  would  take  about  half- 
an-hour  to  read.  This  I  read  aloud  slowly  to 
the  class,  allowing  them  to  make  notes,  but 
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warning  them  that  they  had  better  trust  as 
much  as  possible  to  attention  and  to  memory. 
In  the  second  half-hour  they  wrote  it  out  from 
their  notes  and  their  memory.  In  this  way  I 
found  myself  able  to  introduce  them  every  week 
to  a  really  first-rate  passage  of  literature,  full  of 
human  interest,  and  undefiled  by  formal  gram- 
mar-questions  or  the  thousand-and-one  pedantries 
of  the  usual  class-book.  The  boys’  business  was 
to  absorb  the  author’s  facts  and  ideas  sufficiently 
clearly  for  reprodixction  :  and  the  style,  as  I  had 
hoped,  came  of  itself  by  unconscious  imitation. 
It  was  also,  (like  a  precis,)  an  admirable  exercise 
in  the  selection  of  salient  points,  and  in  welding 
together  into  one  harmonious  whole  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  which  was  necessarily  very  much  condensed 
from  the  original.  The  result  was,  that  boys 
who  had  been  unable  to  show  up  more  than  a 
page  and  a  half  of  bad  grammar  for  an 
essay,  would  now  write  twice  as  much  of  tolerable 
English,  and  with  far  less  pain  to  themselves  or 
to  their  master.  Every  now  and  then,  the  master 
can  even  afford  to  dispense  with  the  written  sum¬ 
mary,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  hour  either  in 
reading  or  in  asking  questions  and  appealing  for 
criticisms.  I  have  always  since  regretted  that  I 
did  not  keep  a  summary  which  was  once  shown  up 
to  me  of  passages  which  I  read  from  “  The  Man 
Born  to  be  King,”  including  the  description  of 
Michael’s  ride  to  the  Castle  of  the  Rose.  It 
was  written  by  a  boy  in  whom  I  had  not  pre- 
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viously  detected  any  special  literary  bent,  a 
Mathematician  who  had  never  taken  very  kindly 
to  his  Latin  :  but  it  displayed  an  appreciation  of 
scenery,  of  foi-m  and  colour,  quite  remarkable  in 
a  boy  of  fifteen.  There  wTas  no  slavish  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  language  of  the  original,  but  all  the 
salient  features  were  described  Avith  a  vividness 
and  a  picturesque  variety  of  phrase  which  show¬ 
ed  that  the  boy  had  seen  the  whole  thing,  in  its 
natural  colours,  as  if  it  stood  there  before  his 
bodily  eyes.  Thus,  almost  by  chance,  one  of  the 
most  ungrateful  of  my  weekly  lessons  was  turned 
into  the  pleasantest  of  all ;  and,  looking  back,  I 
found  that  two  recollections  of  my  OAvn  school¬ 
boy  class-work  stood  out  more  pleasantly  than  all 
the  rest.  One  was  the  daily  Bible-lesson  :  ten 
minutes  or  so  of  reading  verses  in  turns  round 
the  class.  The  other  was  a  weekly  hour  during 
wThich  we  read  in  the  same  way  longer  extracts 
from  the  “  Thousand  and  one  Gems,”  and  two 
or  three  books  of  Paradise  Lost.  There  rvas  no 
evening  preparation  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
these  lessons  ]  no  examination  ;  nothing  but  the 
reading  aloud  Avith  a  few  comments  from  the 
Form  master  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  of  this  sank  deeply,  though  partly  uncon¬ 
sciously,  into  the  minds  of  even  the  least  atten¬ 
tive  among  us.  Hoav  many  books,  too,  could  be 
chosen  for  the  younger  boys  Avhich  are  not  only 
masterpieces  of  literature,  but  of  the  deepest 
human  interest  as  well  ;  Gulliver,  Robinson 
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Crusoe,  Don  Quixote,  even  Pope’s  Homer  and 
Dryden’s  Virgil,  or  better  still,  the  excellent 
modern  prose  translations—  what  grown-up  man 
is  there  among  us  who  does  not  wish  he  knew 
more  of  these  books  ?  I  have  heard  it  objected 
that  such  lessons  are  difficult  to  examine  in  at  the 
end  of  the  term  :  probably  many  men  will  doubt 
with  me  whether  this  is  a  disadvantage,  and  will 
rather  catch  at  the  chance  of  some  lesson  which 
may  escape  the  clumsy  touch  of  the  examiner. 
If  however  it  is  felt  that  examinations  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  if  (which  I  very  much  doubt)  such 
lessons  could  not  be  examined  in  very  nearly  the 
ordinary  way,  then  let  the  Scotch  and  German 
examination  system  be  tried.  Let  Headmasters 
allow  some  capable  assistant  two  free  hours  a 
week  with  even  the  most  grovelling  Modern-Side 
class,  leaving  him  free  to  sail  whithersoever  the 
spirit  shall  waft  him,  and  at  the  end  of  term  to 
show  off  his  boys’  paces  before  the  authorities  in 
his  own  way,  instead  of  submitting  to  some  out¬ 
side  examiner  who  may  be  mainly  anxiotis  to 
find  out  what  the  boys  do  not  know.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  even  a  single  year  of  such  teaching, 
let  him  set  those  boys  to  write  essays  side  by  side 
with  the  parallel  class  on  the  Classical  Side — and 
I  believe  that  our  authorities  would  learn  some¬ 
thing  as  yet  undreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

A  suggestion  of  this  kind  is  of  course  very 
simple — even  crude — and  I  only  put  forward 
that  which  happened  to  myself  as  a  real  experi- 
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ence  within  its  own  narrow  limits.  But  of  one 
thing  I  feel  quite  sure  ;  that  if  we  want  the  hoys 
taught  real  English,  not  cram-Englisli,  in  a  way 
thoroughly  suited  to  Public-School  traditions,  it 
must  be  done  by  allowing  men  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  the  subject  to  work  on  their  own 
lines,  and  by  comparing  from  year  to  year  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  men.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ludicrously  ineffective  than  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Headmasters,  of  whom,  as  the  Journal  of 
Education  remarks,  “no  one  [in  1892]  suggested 
any  plan  for  the  serious  and  systematic  study  of 
English  throughout  the  whole  school.”  In 
1899,  again,  the  paper  printed  and  circulated 
by  order  of  the  Conference  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  “  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
who  have  learned  Latin  ....  know  something 
of  the  elementary  facts  of  grammar”  :  yet  this 
assumption  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed 
very  strongly  at  the  Conference  of  seven  years 
before  by  the  Headmasters  of  Harrow  and 
City  of  London  School,  and  implied  at  least  by 
other  speakers.  Feeble  attempts  were  also 
made  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools,  or  even  upon  the  parents  !  How 
heavy  that  responsibility  is,  I  have  tried  to  show 
in  Appendix  E.  There  the  reader  may  find, 
among  other  interesting  documents,  specimens  of 
the  work  of  a  man  who,  after  some  years  at  a 
great  school,  entered  the  Army  without  being 
able  to  spell  the  Colage  or  astablishment  where 
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he  was  taught,  the  beutiful  litriture  which  was 
supposed  to  form  the  backbone  of  his  education, 
the  Great  Briton  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
ornament,  or  the  cavilry  and  the  gunpouder  with 
which  he  is  brought  into  daily  professional 
contact.  The  very  authorities  of  Aldershot, 
hardened  though  they  must  be,  have  been 
obliged  to  make  special  complaints  on  this 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  (See 
Appendix  E.) 

Nor  are  matters  mended  by  the  examinations 
in  English  Language  and  Literature  (so-called) 
arranged  by  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the 
London  University.  Mr.  Eve  has  very  rightly 
said  of  their  Matriculation  papers  that  they 
“  neither  foster  fluency  and  accuracy  in  English 
writing  nor  inspire  love  of  literature  :  ”  a 
criticism  echoed  by  an  equally  competent 
authority  in  the  Journal  of  Education  (1891,  p. 
13).  I  happen  to  have  a  London  Matriculation 
English  paper  done  a  few  months  after  the 
examination  by  a  boy  who  had  passed  in  the 
First  Division.  He  apologized  for  having  already 
forgotten  a  great  deal  of  his  cram-work :  yet 
even  so  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of 
abstruse  and  perfectly  useless  knowledge  which 
he  displayed  in  matters  of  formal  grammar  :  he 
knew,  for  instance,  exactly  how  many  various 
ways  there  are  of  pronouncing  the  vowel  a.  in 
English,  and  was  ready  with  an  example  of 
each,  duly  learnt  by  heart :  for  other  equally 
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arbitrary  and  far  more  intricate  questions  he 
had  cut-and-dried  answers  ready.  But  of  the 
few  connected  sentences  wdiich  occurred  in  his 
answers  (the  most  part  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  disjointed  words)  a  good  proportion 
were  clumsily  expressed  ;  and  there  were  eight 
spelling  mistakes  in  only  seven  pages  of  small 
quarto  paper,  not  closely  written  ;  viz  :  Briton 
(for  Britain ),  chese,  wheras,  conoisseur,  pianno, 
meershaum,  baloon,  anomalous.  The  cram  of  the 
literature  paper  has  killed  in  him  all  real  taste 
for  literature  ;  and,  in  sober  earnest,  I  believe 
that  the  net  educational  result  of  all  his  work  at 
this  subject  has  been  somewhat  less  than  nothing. 
Both  for  practical  and  for  literary  purposes,  I 
would  far  rather  have  a  boy  who  had  spent  all 
those  hours  bird's-nesting  instead.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  thoroughly  justifies  Mr. 
Balfour’s  fears  for  English  literature  at  English 
schools. 

Yet  just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  deep 
humiliation  to  our  educational  authorities  implied 
by  such  fears,  echoed  as  they  are  by  Head¬ 
masters  themselves  !  Imagine  any  other  body 
of  “  specialists  ”  in  a  similar  position — a  lot  of 
engineers,  for  instance,  who  have  been  trying  to 
make  an  engine  go,  fii-st  by  years  of  masterly 
inactivity,  then  by  meeting  and  passing  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  it  must  be  made  to  go,  but 
nobody  knows  how  to  start  it ;  until  at  last, 
seven  years  later,  they  assemble  again  about  the 
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engine,  a  similar  resolution  is  passed,  and  one 
specialist  wiser  than  the  rest  undertakes  actually 
to  make  the  thing  move.  He  boldly  advances 
to  seize  a  lever,  but  is  checked  by  a  yell  of 
agonised  fear  from  the  bystanders.  ...  “  Just 

you  take  your  blighting  hand  off  that  there 
engine.  .  .  .  Take  it  off,  I  say  !  ”  .  .  .  And 
the  bold  engineer  steps  down  abashed,  while  the 
meeting  unanimously  resolves  to  print  and  circu¬ 
late  his  paper  of  suggestions  on  “  How  the 
engine  might  have  been  made  to  move.”  What 
is  our  system  worth,  if  after  all  these  years  we 
are  sure  of  nothing  but  this,  that  Schoolmaster 
Log  is  a  less  evil  than  Schoolmaster  Stork  ?  In 
all  other  countries,  the  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue  has  for  generations  been  carefully  organ¬ 
ized,  as  it  might  long  ago  have  been  organized 
in  England  :  but  our  best  men  of  past  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  mesmerized  by  the  belief  that 
the  real  road  to  English  lies  through  Latin.  So 
long  as  the  scheme  of  Classical  studies  was  so 
loose  that  a  boy  was  given  a  weekly  whole  holi¬ 
day  to  write  a  Latin  theme  in,  and  actually  spent 
most  of  that  day  in  reading  Byron,  Scott,  or  the 
more  modern  novel,  it  was  possible  even  for  the 
most  keensighted  observers  to  believe  in  this 
theory  :  but  the  gradual  tightening  of  school 
organization,  and  the  elimination  of  these  idle 
hours  from  the  boys’  curriculum,  have  led  to  re¬ 
sults  in  English  which  can  no  longer  be  blinked 
by  first-rate  Classical  teachers.  The  fact  is,  that 
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English  was  absorbed  by  the  boys  under  the  old 
Classical  curriculum  exactly  as  arsenic  is  absorb¬ 
ed  nowadays  by  the  unwary  beer-drinker  :  it 
crept  in  through  a  fault  in  the  process;  and,  as 
the  most  improved  modern  machinery  eliminates 
all  such  bye-products,  therefore  those  who  want 
their  pupils  to  learn  English  have  at  last  realized 
that  the  subject  must  be  taught  directly,  but  are 
paralysed  now  by  the  suddenness  of  the  discovery, 
heretical  as  the  idea  has  hitherto  been  to  the 
orthodox  Classical  creed*.  Yet  all  that  is 
needed,  even  now,  is  that  each  Headmaster 
should  face  the  problem  for  himself  in  grim 
earnest,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  now  patent  errors  of  the  past  or 
prejudiced  against  the  importunate  claims  of  the 
present.  If,  when  he  is  given  a  free  hand  and  a 
fair  field,  the  better  Public  School  assistant  can¬ 
not  evolve  some  way  of  teaching  English  with¬ 
out  “  blighting  ”  the  boys,  then  let  us  frankly 
abandon  the  idea  of  teaching  anybody  anything  ; 
let  us  set  the  boys  to  play  all  day,  and  at  least 
be  merry  with  them  until  some  sterner  nation 
comes  and  licks  us  up  like  the  grass  of  the  field. 

Only,  whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  poison  this 
subject  to  the  boys  by  insisting  on  beginning  with 

*A  very  curious  indication  of  this  dawning  consciousness 
in  the  minds  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners  may  be  observed 
by  comparing  paragraphs  134,  100,  167,  171,  172,  and  1975  of 
Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee’s  Keport,  and  reading  between 
the  lines.  I  have  discussed  the  connexion  between  Classics 
and  English  more  fully  in  Appendix  E. 
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grammar,  while  they  are  still  ignorant,  or  only 
vaguely  conscious,  of  the  meaning  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  common  literary  words  in 
their  own  tongue.  Let  it  he  insisted  that  we 
begin  at  the  right  end,  and  that  the  boy  shall 
have  heard  read  in  class,  or  read  himself,  a  great 
deal  of  good  English  before  we  compel  him  to 
dissect  it.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  the 
case  against  English  grammar  so  well  put  as  in 
the  following  sentence  from  an  essay  by  a  very 
able  and  thoughtful  Classical  master,  whose  long 
experience  has  brought  him  independently  to  the 
conviction  that  we  must  teach  English  more 
simply  and  natui’ally  than  at  present.  “  While 
‘  some  natural  tears  ’  are  the  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  all  grammar  lessons,  there  is  a  reason 
why  they  are  not  worth  drawing  forth  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  English.  English  grammar,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  mere  Dryasdust  loi'e,  consists  of 
analysis.  The  simple  part  of  this  is  so  simple 
that  an  intelligent  boy  can  learn  it  all  in  two  or 
three  hours ;  the  hard  part  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
beyond  his  grasp ;  and  he  quite  rightly  jibs  at 

it . What  boys  do  care  for  in  literature  is 

the  human  and  moral  interest . Let  us  be 

content  if  boys  leave  school  with  a  conviction 
that  there  is  enjoyment  to  be  had  out  of  books, 
and  an  impression  that  certain  authors  are  the 
right  men  to  go  to  for  it.” 
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“First,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight 
years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much 
miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  he 
learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in 
one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our  pro¬ 
ficiency  therein  so  much  behind  is  »  .  .  partly 
in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses, 
and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest 
judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  ....  These  are  not 
matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings, 
like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking 
of  untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit 
which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarising 
against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom  with 
their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  and  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a 
well-continued  and  judicious  conversing 
among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they 
scarce  taste.” — Milton.  Tractate  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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I  am  now  at  the  end  of  ray  task — the  dissection 
of  a  festering  sore,  for  it  is  no  less,  in  our  body 
scholastic.  I  have  cut  as  deeply  as  I  could,  thor¬ 
oughly  agreeing  with  one  champion  of  the  present 
system  that  what  we  want  is  “  more  facts,”  and 
wishing  to  meet  the  reproach  (however  unde¬ 
served)  from  another,  that  the  critic  “  gives 
no  facts  in  support  of  his  random  indictment.’ 
None  are  really  in  such  a  good  position  to  obtain 
information  as  these  very  men  who  complain  of 
the  absence  of  facts,  while  for  generations  their 
compeers  abroad  have  been  experimenting, 
observing,  classifying  with  the  patient  skill  of 
true  scientists.*  Yet,  even  as  things  stand, 
there  is  plenty  of  light  to  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  those  who  are  willing  to  tell 
frankly  all  that  they  know — or  rather,  all  that 
can  be  told  in  print.  If  I  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  give  all  the  facts  that  I  know —  or  if, 
without  respect  of  persons,  some  Government 
educational  detective  were  to  make  a  sudden 
raid  upon  one  of  our  Public  Schools,  listening 
to  the  Modern  Language  lessons,  empowered  to 
impound  and  examine  all  exercises  he  found 
there,  and  to  test  the  teacher’s  own  knowledge  of 

*Those  who  are  interested  to  see  how  patiently  and  intelli¬ 
gently  German  scholastic  authorities  conduct  new  experiments, 
and  try  at  every  moment  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  should 
read  the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Altona  system  in  pp. 
201  sq.  of  “  Special  Reports,”  Vol.  Ill,  and  of  the  Frankfort 
system  at  pp.  40 1  sq.  of  the  same  volume. 
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the  language  he  was  professing  to  teach — then  I 
think  there  would  be  an  end  for  ever  of  all 
question  as  to  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  the  whole  country  would  feel  a  real  inter¬ 
est  in  working  out  some  remedy.  Our  statesmen 
do  already  to  some  extent  realize  the  present  state 
of  things  :  Lord  Salisbury  in  office  pleads 
almost  as  definitely  as  Lord  Rosebery  in 
opposition  for  some  real  adaptation  of  Public 
School  education  to  Modern  requirements  :  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  his  reply  to  Lord 
Kelvin’s  deputation  {Time. s,  Feb.  10,  1901)  took 
occasion  to  pass  a  strong  criticism  upon  our 
present  system.  The  very  military  authorities 
are  driven  to  complain  of  the  ill-educated  mater¬ 
ial  they  receive  :  and  beneath  even  the  sober  and 
official  language  of  Mr.  Michael  Sadler  we  may 
trace  the  conviction  that  our  English  education 
fails  to  make  the  best  of  the  average  boy  (“  Spe¬ 
cial  Reports  ”  V ol.  111.,  p.  124).  Personally,  if  I 
had  a  boy  for  whose  education  I  was  responsible, 
and  were  given  a  free  choice  among  our  Schools 
— rich  and  aristocratic,  or  modern  and  pushing 
— I  do  not  know  off-hand  whither  I  could  send 
him  to  ensure  his  learning  a  reasonable  amount 
of  English  and  the  real  use  of  a  single  Modern 
Language.  It  is  very  probable  that  such  a 
school  does  exist  here  and  there :  all  I  say 
is  that,  with  a  wider  experience  than  most 
schoolmasters,  I  could  not  at  present  lay  my 
finger  upon  such  a  one. 
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Is  it  not  plain  that  the  old  order  of  things  has 
already  broken  down  ?  Must  we  nurse  our  dead 
ideals  until  we  can  hear  them  no  longer  for  very 
putrefaction,  and  until  the  contagion  bred  by 
the  corpse  has  stricken  even  the  healthy  among 
us  ?  Those  who  resist  reform  are  those  who 
were  at  school  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago  ; 
and  who  cry  passionately  to  the  learning  they 
have  loved  “To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can 
be  old  !  ”  It  is  generous  to  see  nothing  but 
an  undying  spirit  in  that  which  we  love  ;  and 
yet,  in  practical  life,  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  body  in  which  it  was  once 
clothed.  Classical  learning  is  already  far  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  was  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Then,  the  system  sat  loose  on  us  ;  the  clever 
boys  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  learn  by  themselves, 
while  the  dull  had  more  freedom  from  the 
treadmill.  Nowadays,  every  moment  is  counted  ; 
a  boy  may,  as  of  old,  be  eaten  up  with  idleness, 
yet  he  must  make  more  pretence  of  work,  attend 
diligently  in  the  Temple  of  Learning,  and  keep 
his  eyes  open  during  the  sermon,  even  though 
his  heart  be  overflowing  not  with  devotion  but 
with  curses.  The  taskmaster  has  grown  more 
vigilant,  his  system  more  iron-bound  and  inexor¬ 
able  ;  the  stupid  boy,  who  was  in  the  old  days 
only  supposed  to  roll  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  for 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  is  now  compelled  to  do 
so  in  fact.  The  clever  boys,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  swallow  their  master’s  spoon-meat  or 
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none  at  all ;  some  of  them  are  even  stuffed  out 
of  their  teacher  s  cheek,  as  the  Brobdingnagian 
monkey  fed  Gulliver.  Hence  a  generation  is 
growing  up  in  which  the  clever  boys  are  apt  to 
be  prematurely  biases  with  artificial  learning, 
and  the  rest  contemptuous  of  the  enemy  -who 
laid  so  blighting  a  hand  on  their  golden  days  of 
boyhood,  and  is  now  seen  by  the  grown-up  man 
to  be  a  mere  toothless  mumbling  giant  like  Pope 
and  Pagan.  Add  to  these  the  men  who  grow 
up  from  below  into  our  Parliament  or  into  other 
stations  of  wealth  and  influence — products  of  a 
system  which  has  thrown  open  to  the  people 
almost  simultaneously  a  superficial  Board- 
School  education  and  something  like  Universal 
Suffrage — men  wdio  have  every  temptation  to  cry 
with  the  Lincolnshire  farmer  of  Mozley’s  re¬ 
miniscences  “  Eddication  !  why,  if  I’d  ’ad  a 
gentleman’s  eddication,  I  shouldn’t  ’a  died  worth 
a  ’undred  pounds  !  ”  Look  closely  at  all  these 
changes  in  the  ‘  fair  friend,  who  never  shall  be 
old  ’ — study  the  late  Bishop  of  London’s  article 
on  the  Modern  English  disbelief  in  knowledge — 
and  see  whether  you  cannot  put  two  and  two 
together.  A  few  generations  more,  and  the  nation 
will  feel  towards  education  as  the  French 
before  the  Revolution  felt  towards  their  re¬ 
ligion — no  longer  able  to  believe  in  the  one 
particular  form  whose  hollowness  is  at  last  too 
patently  visible,  and  yet  incapable  of  grasping 
any  other  form  owing  to  the  infinite  pains  which 
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the  authorities  had  taken  for  generations  to  dis¬ 
credit  all  that  was  not  of  their  own  manufacture. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  whole  blame  of 
this  can  rest  with  the  schoolmasters.  As  Canon 
Lyttleton  very  truly  says,  whatever  the  parents 
really  insist  upon,  the  schoolmasters  must  in  the 
end  consent  to  do :  and  if  the  public  would 
hut  make  up  its  own  mind,  look  carefully  into 
the  matter,  insist  on  probing  scandals  to  the 
bottom  and  on  demanding  such  immediate 
reforms  as  cannot  be  proved  to  endanger  the 
peculiarly  national  and  in  many  ways  excellent 
constitution  of  our  schools — if  only  the  public, 
taking  the  matter  seriously,  would  do  this,  then 
we  should  certainly  see  all  the  worst  abuses 
reformed  in  a  few  years.  Yet  large  numbers  of 
parents  are  content  to  pay  their  fee  and  trouble 
themselves  no  further  about  the  boys’  schooling  ; 
and  masters  have  often  very  just  occasion  to 
remark  that  a  good  deal  more  of  real  sympathy 
and  thoughtful  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  lad 
at  his  Public  School  than  by  his  own  father. 
But,  after  all,  the  careful  parents  are  the  large 
majority  ;  only,  as  busy  men,  they  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  merely 
their  own  ignorance  of  technicalities,  of  what 
can  be  done  and  what  cannot,  that  makes  the 
present  state  of  things  seem  so  unsatisfactory.  If 
the  average  parent  could  but  be  convinced  that  this 
is  not  so  :  that  in  fact  the  schoolmasters  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of 
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their  profession  are  those  most  willing  nowadays 
to  admit  that  what  is  done  in  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Holland,  might  very  well,  with  proper 
modifications,  be  done  in  England  :  that  in 
short  “  the  stupid  word.  Impossible,”  was  never 
less  justified  than  in  the  present  case, — then  the 
battle  would  be  won.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  Andrew  Marvell  had  already  noted 
the  characteristic  of  those  typical  Britons  who 
though  not  “forward  to  speak,”  nor  quick  to 
catch  at  new  things,  weigh  heaviest  after  all  in 
the  political  scale  : — 

Candidly  credulous  for  once,  nay  twice  ; 

But  sure  the  devil  cannot  cheat  them  thrice. 

The  main  question  at  present  is  not  one  of 
conflicting  ideals  (though  that  lies  always  in  the 
background),  but  simply  of  honest  method. 
Our  weakness  lies  not  so  much  in  the  things  we 
teach  or  leave  untaught,  as  in  our  method  of 
teaching  them.  Our  class-work  is  too  often  not 
skilled  workmanship,  but  mere  botching,  en¬ 
tailing  the  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  master,  and 
the  maximum  to  the  boy.  If  the  thing  were 
managed  by  skilled  workmen  alone,  a  class  of 
pupils  might  be  turned  out  knowing  more  than 
our  present  boys,  with  little  more  than  half 
their  present  expenditure  of  time  and  nerve- 
force  in  school.  The  one  great  desideratum  at 
the  present  moment  is  that  all  authorities  should 
accept  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule  the  maxim  that 
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whatever  is  done  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  well, 
and  should  be  ready  to  subordinate  all  other 
considerations  to  that  rule. 

The  application  of  this  to  our  Army  problem 
is  obvious.  Our  future  officers,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  must  know  really  well  one  or  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  special  importance  to  their  future 
career — especially  Mathematics  and  at  least  one 
Modern  Language.  In  Germany,  this  creates 
no  difficulty  :  for  the  normal  well-educated  boy 
leaves  his  school  with  this  equipment  as  a  matter 
of  course.*  With  us,  it  at  once  creates  the 
necessity  of  separate  education  for  Army  boys, 
since  a  normal  pupil  might  easily  attain  great 
distinction  in  Classics  while  remaining  extremely 
ignorant  both  of  Mathematics  and  of  French. 
And  this  separate  education,  which  (unless  we 
are  to  be  content  with  the  ill-educated  officers  of 
the  past)  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of  the  case, 
at  once  trenches  upon  our  ordinary  curriculum. 

*1  ought  perhaps  to  add  here  that  the  German  hoy  inclines 
towards  the  opposite  disadvantage  to  ours — that  of  having 
acquired  too  much  book-learning  for  his  age— and  to  observe 
expressly,  what  perhaps  I  have  only  implied  in  other  places, 
that  I  should  be  the  last  to  advocate  a  blind  imitation  of  the 
German  system.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  who  follows 
carefully  my  actual  suggestions  can  read  into  them  any  danger 
of  adding  to  the  boy’s  burden  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  even  here  in  England  we  give  our  boys  too  much 
brain  work,  and  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  reforms  is  to 
save  the  boys  from  unnecessary  brain-waste  by  introducing 
more  skilful  teachers  with  better  methods,  and  by  organising 
a  simpler  curriculum. 
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The  boy,  at  the  age  when  he  begins  to  work 
seriously  for  the  Army,  has  learnt  nothing 
(except  possibly  his  Classics)  on  any  steady, 
consistent,  far-sighted  system  :  he  has  been 
taught  by  fits  and  starts,  with  interruptions, 
repetitions,  inconsistencies  too  many  and  too 
serious  to  be  credible  to  those  who  do  not  know 
these  things  by  experience.  His  French  master 
has  turned  aside  from  French  to  try  and  teach 
him  Geography  :  his  History  teachers  have 
twitched  him  back  from  the  Great  Rebellion  to 
the  Conquest,  from  the  Conquest  by  a  leap  of 
eight  hundred  years  to  Victoria  :  reigns  and 
even  centuries  are  hopelessly  jumbled  together 
in  his  brain.  He  has  now  to  struggle  not  only 
with  ignorance  but  with  a  world  of  confused  and 
false  ideas  ;  under  the  wisest  system,  he  will 
find  it  hard  to  learn  a  few  subjects  thoroughly 
before  he  leaves  school ;  and  for  those  subjects 
he  will  want  all  the  time  that  is  left.  He  cannot 
learn  those  subjects  well  and  keep  up  his  Latin 
at  the  same  time — I  mean  of  course  the  ordinary, 
not  specially  gifted,  boy.  It  is  not  credible  that 
the  nation  will  allow  him  to  enter  the  Army 
with  any  slighter  equipment  of  Mathematics, 
French,  and  English  than  that  which  he  possesses 
even  now  :  yet  even  now,  as  our  very  Headmasters 
confess,  that  equipment  costs  too  much  time  and 
energy  to  allow  of  his  learning  his  Latin  properly. 
Therefore  any  Army  curriculum  which,  under  the 
present  organization  of  our  Public  Schools, 
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reposes  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  Latin,  is 
a  necessarily  rotten  curriculum,  combining,  as 
Dr.  James  says,  the  minimum  of  useful  with  the 
minimum  of  literary  knowledge. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  an  education  without 
Latin  is  no  education  for  an  officer  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  the  education  of  a  Wellington  and 
a  Nelson,  and  hundreds  more  wrhom  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  at  the  present  day.  Neither  an 
officer  nor  a  gentleman  needs  to  have  learnt 
many  things  ;  but  those  he  should  have  learnt 
well. 

An  Army  Class  purged  of  unwilling  Latin 
scholars  and  enabled  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
mastery  of  a  few  subjects  would  be  the  most 
valuable  object  lesson  that  our  Public  School¬ 
masters  could  have  under  their  eyes.  Officered 
by  able  men,  it  wrould  develope  new  and  more 
natural  methods  of  teaching,  which  would  react 
most  beneficially  on  the  Classical  Side.  There 
is  no  harm  in  antiquated  methods,  unless  they 
are  artificial :  but  in  that  case  any  change  is  to 
be  welcomed  which  promises  the  introduction  of 
new  blood.  And  our  present  Classical  methods, 
artificial  even  for  the  dead  languages  for  which 
they  have  been  invented,  are  terribly  crippling 
for  everything  else.  They  trust  far  too  much  to 
mechanical  processes,  far  too  little  to  the  boy’s 
natural  talent  of  assimilation  which  often  helps 
him  more  than  anything  forced  upon  him 
from  without.  Is  our  bodily  growth  the  less 
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real  and  valuable  because  we  cannot  tell  bow  we 
grew,  and  perhaps  even  did  so  in  defiance  of  our 
doctors  ?  If  a  boy  learns,  neither  he  nor  his 
master  can  tell  how— and  yet  he  does  learn — is 
this  to  be  damned  as  parrot-learning  ?  Are  we 
to  admit  no  processes  as  scientific  and  logical 
but  those  which  can  be  expressed  in  words 
clumsy  at  the  best  ?*  And  if,  instead  of  saying 
to  our  pupils:  “  You  shall  learn  in  our  way,  or 
not  at  all,"  we  took  more  pains  to  study  how  the 
boy’s  own  nature  impels  him  to  learn,  and  to 
follow  that  line  so  far  as  it  did  not  confiict  with 
other  more  important  principles,  might  not  he 
then  leave  school  a  wiser  boy,  and  we  have 
proved  ourselves  wiser  men  ?  The  German 
aptitude  for  commerce,  as  Mr.  Sadler  rightly 
points  out  (“  Special  Reports,”  vol.  in,  p.  249),  is 
a  bye-product  of  their  school  system ;  they 
have  aimed  at  an  ideal  education,  followed  this  aim 
straightforwardly  and  patiently  ;  and  in  produc¬ 
ing  pupils  taught  on  ideal  principles  they  have 
also  produced  men  splendidly  equipped  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  other  nations  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  For  even  their  ideal  work  has  been  done 
thoroughly,  and  names  have  not  been  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  things.  I  am  far  from  holding 
up  this  curriculum,  which  seems  to  me  necessary 
at  present  to  our  Army  boys,  as  a  model  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  abstract ;  and  yet,  reduced  to  reason 
within  its  own  narrow  limits,  and  worked  by  liv- 
*  This  question  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Appendix  G. 
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ing  teachers,  it  might  well  prove  a  source  of 
most  valuable  instruction.  Very  few  of  us  are 
Quakers ;  we  know  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  some  respects  so  broad, 
are  in  others  strangely  narrow  ;  yet  what  body 
so  numerically  small  has  ever  done  more  to 
leaven  the  whole  life  of  our  country  than  these 
thoroughly  honest  men  who  have  kept  so  true  to 
their  own  principles  ?  A  rational  Army  curric¬ 
ulum  would  import  a  much-needed  element  into 
Public  School  life  :  and  the  nation  will  be 
strangely  ill-advised  if  it  attempts  to  reform  the 
Army  without  beginning  here,  at  the  very 
foundation ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  allows 
itself  to  be  diverted  from  its  resolution  of  un¬ 
sparing  reform  by  a  laudable  but  entirely  mistaken 
fear  of  harming  those  Schools  to  which  it  owes, 
on  the  whole,  so  much. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Results  of  Modern  Language  teaching  in  English 
Schools  compared  with  Results  Abroad. 


The  first  fact  to  which  I  refer  in  my  text  is  as  follows. 
I  chose  an  average  ‘  prose  ’  done  by  a  candidate  who, 
a  few  weeks  later,  passed  into  Sandhurst.  This 
candidate  obtained  thirty -six  per  cent  of  the  possible 
total  in  French — that  is,  higher  marks  than  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  other  successful  candidates  (Sand¬ 
hurst  and  Woolwich  together),  and  more  than 
twice  the  marks  which  one  of  these  obtained.  This 
1  prose  ’  I  sent  for  comparison  to  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  authorities  on  Modern  Language 
teaching  in  Germany :  to  Geheimrath  W.  Miinch, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  Berlin,  and  Professor 
Morsbach,  Director  of  the  Seminary  at  Gottingen. 
These  gentlemen,  who  may  roughly  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  ‘  Advanced  ’  and  the  ‘  Classical  ’  schools  of 
Modern  Language  teaching  respectively,  have  been 
chosen  for  their  present  high  position,  according  to 
the  system  universal  in  Germany,  on  account  of 
their  distinction  in  both  the  practical  and  the  theo¬ 
retical  branches  of  their  profession.  Geheimrath 
Munch’s  answer  was  as  follows.  “  I  should  say  that 
a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  would  be  able  to  do 
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the  sort  of  specimen  in  question,  after  he  has  been 
learning  French  for  two  or  two  and  a  half  years, 
with  four  or  five  lessons  a  week :  in  some  cases, 
earlier.  Probably  most  of  our  boys  would  write 
with  more  grammatical  correctness,  but  their  voca¬ 
bulary  might  prove  in  some  points  deficient.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morsbach,  answering  independently  at  the 
same  time,  writes  “The  piece  was  given  to  boys  of 
Untersecunda  of  the  Gottingen  Gymnasium,  with  a 
better  result  than  that  of  the  English  boy.”  The 
Gymnasium  is  of  course  mainly  a  Classical  school, 
and  the  boys  of  Untersecunda  would  average  about 
twelve  and  a  half  years.  The  French  of  the  prose  in 
question  will  be  found — with  others  which  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  I  might  easily  have  chosen  a 
more  unfavourable  example — on  p.  258.  I  here  give  (for 
the  convenience  of  the  parent  who  may  not  feel  able 
to  go  into  the  details  of  French  grammar),  the 
English  which  it  was  supposed  to  represent,  falsified 
and  distorted  wherever,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
same  degree  as,  the  pupil  had  falsified  the  French.  I 
may  add  that  this  candidate  volunteered  to  me,  after 
some  months  at  the  Pt.M.C.,  that  he  was  likely  to 
know  rather  less  French  when  he  got  his  commission 
than  when  he  passed  into  Sandhurst :  and  that 
others  whom  I  have  sinced  questioned,  both  at 
Woolwich  and  at  Sandhurst,  bear  precisely  the  same 
testimony. 

“  At  seven  o’clock  after  the  noon  on  the  9th  of 
March  the  [wrong  gender]  express  carries  us  quick 
towards  Nice.  This  is  a  halves  past  nine  in  the 
morning  when  we  reach  Marseille.  For  the  first  time 
within  my  life  1  decree  the  sea.  Under  a  glorified 
sun,  it  apears  before  me  in  all  its  majestique  and 
sereine  beauty,  and  from  Marseille  to  Nice  we  edge 
its  edges  beautiful.  I  cannot  draw  easily  my  eyes 
from  this  Mediterranee,  neer  some  blue  of  jewels  of 
which  the  azur  of  the  sky — of  the  sky  of  sout — is 
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created  pale.  [ i.e .  “  I  can  hardly  tear  myself  away 
from  this  Mediterranean,  beside  whose  sapphire-blue 
the  azure  of  the  sky — of  the  Southern  sky — grows 
pale.”]  At  the  [wrong  gender]  bottom  of  the  [should 
be  a]  bay,  Nice  apears.  Beautiful  and  majestique, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  she  stretches  towards  the 
[wrong  gender]  sea  which  are  at  her  feet.” 

My  second  quotation  in  Chapter  I  is  from  a  speech 
by  Captain  Bethell,  reported  in  the  Times  of  Felt. 
20th,  1891.  Captain  Bethell’s  strong  statement 

elicited  no  protest  from  either  side  ;  the  Times  made  no 
comment,  either  officially  or  through  any  correspondent; 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  the  Journal  of  Education 
(March  1891)  picked  out  the  incident  as  significant  of 
what  practical  men  think  of  our  Modern  Language 
teaching. 

Let  us  take  now  the  evidence  of  English  educational 
experts.  Enquiries  lately  made,  under  Government 
auspices,  among  the  Headmasters  of  our  Preparatory 
Schools,  have  elicited  the  most  plain-spoken  condemn¬ 
ations  of  the  results  of  Public  School  French  teaching. 
“  Unless  French  is  done  thoroughly  in  Public  Schools, 
I  doubt  if  it  is  worth  giving  much  time  to  it  in 
Preparatory  Schools,”  writes  one  Headmaster :  and 
another,  “As  things  are  at  present,  the  percentage  is 
very  small  of  boys  with  a  good  Preparatory  and 
Public  School  education  who  can  read  a  French  book 
or  write  a  French  letter.”  A  third,  again.  “I  should 
like  to  do  more,  but  it  [the  French  taught]  would  only 
be  forgotten,  with  the  present  arrangements  at  most 
Public  Schools  ”  [Board  of  Education  Special  Reports 
on  Educational  Subjects.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  235,  236.] 

The  Principal  of  Newnham  College  deplores  that 
“  so  few  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  able  to 
read  French  and  German  with  ease.” — (Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  Conference.  Dec.  1896.)  Yet  the 
power  of  reading  a  language  is  a  far  lower  step  than 
the  power  of  writing  or  speaking  it. 
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Again,  we  have  the  most  definite  evidence  from  the 
Headmasters  themselves.  In  1881,  the  Headmaster 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Conference, 
replied  in  the  following  words  to  an  official  intimation 
from  the  War  office  that  the  standard  of  French  for 
Military  entrance  examinations  would  soon  be  raised  : 
“  In  a  Public  School  the  conditions  of  life  and  class 
teaching  are  such  as  to  make  a  training  in  colloquial 
French  practically  impossible  :  on  this  point  the 
evidence  of  the  most  experienced  Headmasters  is  most 
convincing.”  (“Report  of  Committee  on  Army 
Examinations.”  Blue  Book,  1894.  p.  198). 

Here  is  the  English  side  of  the  picture  :  take  now 
the  foreign  side.  I  quote  again  from  another  Gov¬ 
ernment  Report.  (Board  of  Education,  Special 
Report,  Vol.  II.)  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery  at 
Amsterdam  “  heard  an  English  lesson  to  boys  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  who  also  had  learnt  less  than  a 
year  :  ”  these  boys  were  taught  conversational 
English.  “  I  asked  the  boys  one  or  two  questions,  and 
several  were  able  to  answer  quite  correctly.”  (p.  678) 
Again  (p.  677)  at  the  Hague:  “I  heard  a  quite 
admirable  lesson  in  English  to  girls  who  had  only 
learnt  about  eight  months,  and  had  made  astonishing 
progress.  .  .  .  The  teacher  spoke  English  entirely.” 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  being  done  in 
Germany  should  refer  to  the  admirable  articles  of 
Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in  the  Education  Department’s 
“  Special  Reports  on  Modern  Language  teaching.” 
(1899,  6|d.)  :  he  will  see  there  what  pains  our  com¬ 
mercial  rivals  take  to  insist  on  the  teacher’s  colloquial 
command  of  the  foreign  languages,  and  on  the 
maximum  of  colloquial  teaching  in  class.  In  the 
Journal  of  Education,  again,  for  April  1892,  is  a 
very  interesting  article  expressing  the  surprise  of  an 
English  resident  at  Wiesbaden  who  found  that  a  class 
of  boys  averaging  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
had  only  studied  English  a  few  months,  “  could 
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understand  questions  I  asked  them  on  certain  pictures 
employed  by  the  master,  and  could  answer  in  very 

well-pronounced  English .  At  the  end  of  a 

course  of  teaching  of  this  nature,  the  boys  are  able  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  fairly.  .  .  .  nor  have  they,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  to  begin  a  conversational  course 
of  lessons  after  leaving  the  school.”  This  was  at  a 
Realschule,  answering  to  the  Modern  Side  of  an 
English  School. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  testimony  of  all  is  that 
borne  by  Mr.  Michael  Sadler  at  pp.  214,  215,  of 
“  Special  Reports  ”  Yol.  III.  He  found  Classical 
Sixth-Form  boys  at  Hamburg  who  could  read  a 
difficult  English  chapter  at  sight  into  German,  follow 
an  address  which  Mr.  Sadler  afterwards  gave  them  in 
English,  and  who  “  afterwards  acquitted  themselves 
most  creditably  in  English  conversation.”  They  had 
been  only  two  years  at  English  :  French  they  had  learnt 
for  six  years,  and  therefore  knew  better.  It  is  literally 
true  to  say  that  there  are  first- rate  schools  in  England  in 
which  half  the  masters  who  teach  the  Modern 
Languages  would  not  be  able  to  acquit  themselves  so 
well  in  French  and  German  as  these  German  school¬ 
boys  did  in  English  and  French.  To  these  instances, 
which  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum ,  I  will  add 
one  from  my  own  experience,  not  at  EYankfort, 
(which  I  visited  in  the  first  year  of  ‘  the  Frankfort 
System,’)  but  at  Berlin,  where  the  circumstances  were 
far  less  favourable  to  the  thorough  teaching  of  French. 
This  was  at  a  Gymnasium,  to  which  the  late  Herr 
Georg  von  Bunsen  introduced  me  with  the  warning 
that  I  should  find  it  a  Classical  school  of  the  ex- 
tremest  type.  Here  I  followed  the  teaching  of  a 
class  averaging  slightly  over  twelve  years.  After 
about  twenty  minutes’  work  in  German,  all  the  rest 
was  done  in  French.  The  master  spoke  French 
alone,  the  boys  held  up  their  hands  to  answer,  and  he 
tested  them  by  calling  upon  them  at  random.  At 
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least  two-thirds  of  the  class  followed  what  he  said  in 
French,  and  of  those  quite  one  half  answered  also  in 
French,  the  other  half  taking  their  option  of  answer¬ 
ing  in  the  mother  tongue.  Yet  this  man  had  sixty 
boys  in  his  class :  while  any  respectable  English 
school  is  rather  ashamed  nowadays  of  having  so  manj 
as  forty.  I  have  seen  very  few  methods  used  in 
German  schools  which  could  not  be  used,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  in  England :  and  I  believe  that  all 
Englishmen  who  have  followed  these  methods  abroad 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  nearly  all  the 
difference  in  results  between  English  and  German 
teaching  is  owing  to  their  superior  organization  and 
method. 

We  have  indeed  many  years’  neglect  to  make  up 
for.  Here  is  an  instance  supplied  to  me  by  my  old 
Headmaster,  the  Revd.  W.  S.  Grignon,  whom  I  have 
not  only  to  thank  for  interesting  information  on  this 
special  subject,  but  to  whom,  as  I  very  gladly  seize 
this  occasion  of  testifying,  I  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  from  my  school-days.  “  One  day,”  writes 
Mr.  Grignon,  “now  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  hotels  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Pilatus,  when  a  German  boy, — not  more  than 
fourteen  years  old,  I  should  say — came  up  to  me  and 
began  talking  in  very  good  French  about  the  view 
then  before  us,  the  route  his  party  had  taken  to  that 
point,  etc.,  etc.  I  recognized  at  once  that  he  was  not 
French  by  his  pronunciation,  which  was,  however,  by 
no  means  bad  ;  and  I  guessed  that  he  was  a  German. 
I  found  on  enquiry  that  he  had  learned  his  French 
entirely  at  a  day-school  in  his  native  town  somewhere 
in  Wiirttemberg,  and  had  never  been  for  a  day  ever 
in  any  French-speaking  country.  I  afterwards  met 
at  the  table  d’hote  his  father,  mother,  and  sister. 
Not  one  of  the  three  knew  more  than  a  few  words  of 
French  ;  so  evidently  the  boy  had  had  no  exceptional 
advantages  at  home.” 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  experience  happened 
some  ten  years  before  the  Headmasters’  Conference 
met  the  request  from  the  War  Office  for  colloquial 
teaching  in  our  Schools  with  that  flat  “  non  possumus  ” 
which  I  have  quoted  just  above. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Homeborn  versus  Foreign  Masters. 

On  this  point,  as  on  several  others,  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  argument  is  also  the  simplest.  All  other 
civilized  nations  but  ourselves  have  given  up  the 
foreign  language  master,  after  a  long  trial,  and  in  the 
case  of  Germany  at  least,  after  careful  comparisons 
instituted  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  foreigner 
and  those  obtained  by  the  homeborn  master.  In 
England  also,  with  the  real  improvement  in  results  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  there  has  been  a  corres¬ 
ponding  tendency  to  commit  the  boys  to  English 
hands.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  best 
schools  :  the  foreigner  flourishes  at  present  above  all 
in  those  lower-grade  schools  and  ‘  private  academies  ’ 
where  it  is  thought  necessary  for  advertisement’s  sake 
to  have  a  master  who  puts  ‘  Mons.  ’  before  his  name. 

The  opinions  of  German  specialists  on  this  subject 
are  very  ably  represented,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware.  (Special  Reports  on  Modern 
Language  teaching.  “The  Prussian  Teacher”  pp. 
540  foil.  ;  “  Frankfurt  a/M.”  pp.  468,  469).  I  will 
here  simply  summarize  Mr.  Ware’s  report. 

Experiments,  practical  and  scientific,  which  have 
been  made  to  compare  the  two  classes  of  teachers, 
have  led  the  authorities  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
native  “  was  able  to  arrive  at  better  results  in  every 
respect.”  This  fact  is  traced  to  the  following  reasons, 
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(i)  that  the  foreigner  finds  it  harder  to  keep  disci¬ 
pline  ;  (ii)  that  his  greater  command  of  the  language 
does  not  make  up  for  his  ignorance  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  acquired  it ;  and  (iiil  it  is  not  the  best  for¬ 
eign  teacher,  as  a  rule,  who  goes  abroad,  so  that  ( e.g .) 
the  English  teacher  in  Germany  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
personally  inferior  to  his  colleagues  who  remain  to 
teach  in  England. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  German  authorities  are  quite 
aware  how  many  of  their  own  teachers  have  learned 
their  English  in  English  schools  and  at  the  expense  of 
English  boys  :  this  knowledge  once  acquired,  the  best 
nearly  always  go  back  to  turn  it  to  use  in  Germany  : 
so  that  we  have  to  thank  the  carelessness  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  for  a  system  under  which  our  own 
boys  learn  but  little  German,  in  order  that  German 
boys  may  be  thoroughly  well-instructed  in  English. 

Again,  evidence  of  “ a  wide-spread  opinion”  among 
our  own  Preparatory  Headmasters  that  the  home- 
born  teacher  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  may  be  found 
in  Vol.  VI  of  “  Special  Reports,”  pp.  243  sq.  This  re¬ 
port  also  is  partly  written  by  Mr.  Ware. 

On  two  separate  occasions  at  least,  the  question  has 
been  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  the  columns  of  the 
‘Journal  of  Education’  :  first  by  Prof.  Leon  Delbos 
in  his  paper  of  Sept.  1889,  and  again  from  Dec.  1891 
to  Feb.  1892.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  candid 
Frenchmen  are  found  to  speak  as  strongly  as  English¬ 
men  in  favour  of  home-born  teachers,  as  a  general 
rule.  Prof.  Delbos  (p.  481)  writes,  “the  best  pre¬ 
pared  pupils  that  have  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  had  been 
prepared  by  Englishmen,”  and  again,  that  if  we  wish 
for  a  body  of  efficient  French  teachers  we  must  not 
recruit  it  mainly  from  foreigners  “who,  as  a  class,  are 
too  ignorant  and  too  conceited  to  form  a  good  nucleus  ; 
for  as  a  rule  the  best  men  from  foreign  Universities 
only  come  here  to  learn  English,  but  do  not  stop 
here — at  least,  not  one  out  of  twenty.”  On  the 
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second  occasion,  the  correspondence  was  closed  by  “A 
Frenchman,”  who,  in  a  letter  headed  “  Who  is  not  to 
teach  Modern  Languages  1  ”  bore  the  same  testimony 
as  Prof.  Delbos  to  the  ignorance  or  low  status  of  a 
large  proportion  of  men  who  leave  their  own  country 
to  teach  in  another.  “  Ignorance  of  English,”  he 
writes,  “  can  hardly  be  considered  a  sufficient  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  teaching  French  :  ”  and  again,  “A  Frenchman 
who  forgets  French  is  of  all  masters  the  worst.  He 
knows  less  than  any  other,  and  thinks  he  knows  more.” 

In  short,  there  is  ali’eady  a  strong  feeling  in 
England  that  the  foreign  teacher  is  no  more  of  a 
success  here,  on  the  whole,  than  the  English-born 
teacher  is  in  France  or  Germany.  We  have  all  of  us 
known  foreigners  who  were  first-rate  teachers  and  dis¬ 
ciplinarians,  and  admirable  men  in  every  way  :  but 
these  are  in  a  small  minority.  When  the  status  and 
qualifications  of  the  Modern  Language  teacher  are 
seriously  raised,  though  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  never  be  any  attempt  to  dis¬ 
qualify  the  foreigner  as  such,  and  though  we  may 
perhaps  still  continue  to  get  a  few  of  our  best  teachers 
from  abroad,  yet  the  great  majority  will  be  quietly 
eliminated  by  the  competition  with  better  qualified 
Englishmen.  Such  a  consummation,  as  Prof.  Delbos 
remarks,  would  be  welcomed  by  none  more  warmly 
than  by  the  better  class  of  foreign  teachers  themselves. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Defects  of  Modern  Language  Class-books  and 
Class-teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  hopeless  disagreement  between 
different  grammars,  referred  to  on  p.  46,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  quote  two  more  criticisms. 
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At  the  Modern  Language  Association  Conference  of 
1890,  Mr.  Macgowan  of  Cheltenham  complained  that 
“  the  unfortunate  pupils  are  lost  in  a  wilderness  of 
confused  ideas  :  every  grammarian,  every  author  of  a 
*  course,'-  uses  different  terms  to  still  more  bewilder 
the  hopelessly  befogged  pupil.”  And  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  same  Association  in  1898,  Prof.Sonnen- 
schein  of  Birmingham  asserted  that  “  English  grammar 
was  a  tangled  jungle,  in  which  the  caprice  of  individ¬ 
ual  grammarians  ran  riot  in  regard,  for  instance,  to 
the  number  of  parts  of  speech  and  the  number  and 
names  of  cases  and  of  tenses  and  of  moods  ....  A 
confused  terminology  was  the  parent  of  all  sorts  of 
misconceptions,  which  were  too  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  innate  stupidity  of  the  pupil.”  Not  a  soul,  at 
either  Conference,  attempted  to  justify  our  grammars 
against  this  criticism— for  indeed  the  facts  are  too 
notorious.  Yet  Headmasters  (as  I  point  out  on  p.  285) 
have  never  made  any  serious  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things. 

Editions  of  French  texts,  again,  are  not  only 
immeasurably  inferior  on  the  average  to  Classical 
books,  but  are  often  positively  scandalous  in  their 
useless  pedantry  and  their  incorrectness.  I  had 
intended  at  first  to  justify  this  assertion  by  taking 
half-a-dozen  popular  books  by  well-known  editors, 
and  presenting  the  reader  with  their  absurdities  and 
their  blunders  in  a  lump.  But  I  soon  found  that 
this  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  even  the  most 
patient  parent  to  digest ;  so  I  will  content  myself 
here  with  analysing  three  of  them  pretty  fully. 

Number  One  is  edited  by  a  London  lecturer  who  is 
(or  was)  also  senior  French  master  at  a  good  school. 
He  fills  up  a  great  part  of  his  preface  with  a  list 
(supported  by  dates)  of  the  author’s  previous  works  : 
a  list  which,  since  the  author  in  question  cannot 
by  any  stretch  be  called  a  classic,  is  useless  even  to 
the  teacher,  let  alone  the  boys.  The  Preface  then 
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continues  “There  are  other  works  which  we  have 
passed  over,  hut  we  think  that  the  last  named  book, 
from  which  the  following  “Episode”  has  been 
extracted,  is  that  which  will  give  him  most  universal 
popularity,  especially  in  England,  and  of  which  we 
may  say,  that  as  a  novel,  in  which  the  incidents 
enlist  our  keenest  sympathies  without  containing  a 
single  word  or  suggestion  that  could  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  shock  the  most  sensitive,  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
fully  appreciated  and  read  with  pleasure.”  After  this 
Preface,  so  redolent  of  the  gentle  Baboo,  the  inex¬ 
perienced  reader  might  possibly  anticipate  that  the 
editor,  as  a  foreigner,  will  have  realized  that  English 
is  not  his  strong  point,  and  will  confine  his  notes  as 
far  as  possible  to  that  which  he  does  himself  know. 
So  far,  however,  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  we  find 
him  going  out  of  his  way  to  give  the  pupils  at  least 
four  or  five  times  as  many  translations  as  an  English 
editor  would  think  of  giving.  In  the  very  first  seven 
lines  of  the  book,  for  instance,  he  translates  such 
transparently  simple  phrases  as  these :  “  qui  nous 
6taient  imposes  ” — -“  which  were  forced  upon  us ;  ”  and 
“il  fallait  bien  ” — “it  was  quite  necessary With  an 
editor  whose  English  is  so  shaky,  and  who  is  never¬ 
theless  so  bent  upon  airing  it,  the  result  may  be 
foreseen.  Sure  enough,  after  passing  a  dozen  such 
renderings  as  one  would  correct  in  a  schoolboy’s 
translation,  without  being  quite  able  to  say  that  they 
are  downright  false  English,  we  come  upon  a  gem  like 
“  squatting  upon  their  knees  ;  ”  and  again  a  sentence 
which,  literally  translated  by  the  boy,  would  have 
made  perfect  English,  “he  was  accustomed  to  take 
life  as  it  came,”  is  tortured,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  into  “  to  accept  life  easily.”  Presently 
“  a  knot  of  rats  ”  run  past  in  the  mine  :  miners 
appear  whose  hats  are  covered  “with  sheets  of  wetted 
mud  ”  (de  plaques  de  boue  mouillge)  ;  another  miner 
addresses  his  comrades  as  “  children  ”  (les  enfants)  : 
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buckets  are  “introduced  in  (instead  of  into )  wells;” 
(the  real  English  for  this  last  word  is  not  wells,  but 
pits) ;  a  noise  is  described  as  “  jerked  and  regular 
the  men’s  conversation  “  is  turned  (instead  of  turns) 
eternally  upon  the  same  topic  :  ”  and  a  crowd  which 
has  parted  to  let  a  procession  go  through  is  described 
as  “ packed  on  two  rows.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  out  of  the  live  or  six  hundred  translations  in 
this  book,  at  least  three-quarters  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  at  all,  while  of  the  rest  very  many  are 
inferior  to  what  the  schoolboy  himself  would  have 
produced — even  the  Lower  or  Middle-Form  English 
schoolboy  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  Among 
the  many  causes  for  our  boys’  ignorance  of  English, 
this  must  be  reckoned  ;  that  the  Modern  Language 
teaching  is  not  only  so  slipshod  in  most  cases  as  to 
discourage  careful  translation,  but  that  the  teachers 
themselves  are  unconsciously  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  abominable  solecisms.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
books  have  received  some  sort  of  revision  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  that  the  ordinary  foreign  teacher’s 
vivd  voce  English  is,  even  nowadays,  many  degrees 
below  even  these  specimens.  What  it  was  in  our 
own  schooldays,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  we 
remember  well  enough.  However  much  French  our 
boys  might  learn,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this 
were  not  dearly  bought  by  the  degradation  of  their 
English. 

But  how  much  French  do  they  learn  from  these 
books  ?  Let  us  look  at  our  Editor  from  this  point  of 
view.  Next  to  downright  ignorance,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  such  hopeless  vice  in  a  teacher  as  dull  pedantry. 
Now,  the  very  first  words  of  this  book,  intended  for 
quite  elementary  pupils,  are  “  La  route  est  longue  de 
Montargis  a  Yarses:”  and  on  this  our  Editor  com¬ 
ments  as  follows.  “  Longue .  The  letter  u  inserted 
in  the  feminine  of  long  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  the 
g,  and  prevents  the  word  from  being  confounded  with 
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the  noun  longe,  a  loin  of  veal,  mutton,  etc.,  or  a 
horse’s  tether  :  ”  and  a  few  pages  farther  on  the  editor 
(though  unusually  sparing  of  etymology  for  a  foreigner) 
quotes  from  Littre  a  learned  discussion  on  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  grisou  from  Walloon  or  from  French.  N  ow,  let 
us  for  one  moment  imagine  any  well-known  English 
line  edited  in  this  way  for  French  boys  ;  Hamlet’s 
“To  be  or  not  to  be,”  for  instance. 

“  P.  1,  line  i.  To.  (Anglo-Saxon  to).  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  too  (=  aussi,  and  derived  also  from 
A.-S.  to)  from  which  it  is  differentiated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  intercalation  of  a  second  o  :  nor  again  must  it 
be  confounded  with  two  (A.-S.  twd,  fern,  and  neut.  of 
twegen  =  deux)  which  again  is  differentiated  from 
the  first  by  the  intercalation  of  a  letter — this  time, 
a  w, — which  however  loses  here  its  usual  consonantal 
force. 

Ibid.  Be  This  small  but  important  word  ( =  etre, 
from  A.-S.  beon )  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  bee  (=  abeille  ;  A.-S.  beo,  M,)  and  by  (—  par ; 
A.-S.  bi,  big.)” 

Whom  is  this  kind  of  thing  meant  to  help  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  boy,  who,  after  having  read  one  such  note 
in  his  first  green  freshness,  registers  a  vow  to  look  hence¬ 
forth  at  none  which  do  not  save  him  the  trouble  of  a 
reference  to  the  dictionary. 

But  these  notes  are  not  only  pedantic,  they  are 
also  blundering.  Take,  for  instance,  the  second  in 
the  book.  “  Plus  de  mille.  Plus,  used  as  a  sign  of 
comparison,  is  followed  by  que  :  il  est  plus  petit  que 
vous;  otherwise,  it  is  followed  by  de.”  Now,  a  boy  who 
by  any  chance  read  such  a  note  as  this  would  naturally 
ask,  “  Is  not  plus  as  truly  a  sign  of  comparison  in 
plus  de  mille  as  in  the  other  case  1  ”  The  annotator’s 
l’eal  meaning  is  of  course  plain  to  those  who  already 
know  what  he  is  trying  to  express  :  but  it  is  expressed 
in  so  slipshod  a  fashion  (to  say  the  very  least)  that 
nobody  else  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Again, 
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passing  by  minor  inaccuracies  which  are  probably  only 
clerical  errors,  but  which  are  not  calculated  to  increase 
the  pupil’s  confidence,  we  come  to  a  note  on  a  point  of 
grammar  (purely  pedantic  and  uncalled-for  in  this 
place)  which  is  followed  by  two  “illustrative” 
examples  :  yet  one  of  these  examples  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  c’est  before  an  adjective  does  not  contain  an 
adjective  at  all ,  but  only  a  noun  where  the  adjective 
ough  t  to  have  been !  A  little  further  on,  again, 
while  officiously  translating  a  passage  which  the  pupil 
might  very  well  have  been  left  to  make  out  for  him¬ 
self,  our  editor  makes  a  hash  of  it  by  mistaking  jour 
in  its  not  uncommon  sense  of  daylight,  open  air,  for 
the  same  word  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  a  measure  of 
time ;  and  thus  proves  himself  an  untrustworthy 
guide  even  in  his  own  language.  Thus  far  Number 
One. 

Number  Two  is  the  editor  of  a  previous  volume  in 
the  same  series.  He  again  is  well-known  among 
Modern  Language  masters  :  but,  though  of  foreign 
parentage,  he  was  (I  believe)  bred  in  England,  and  is 
therefore  less  anxious  to  air  his  English  in  and  out  of 
season,  and  quite  accurate  in  his  translations.  But  a 
few  minutes’  search  brings  us  upon  the  discovery  that 
he  is  the  original  inventor,  (or  at  least  the  prior  ap- 
propriator)  of  the  already  quoted  notes  on  longue  and 
on  plus  de,  and  of  another  equally  unscientifically  ex¬ 
pressed  about  “  the  raised  part  of  a  rampart.”  Indeed 
No.  Two  is  pedantic  even  beyond  No.  One.  In  a 
book  intended  for  comparative  beginners  he  devotes 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  first  five  pages  of  notes  to 
elaborate  etymologies ;  and  boys  who  cannot  stumble 
through  three  consecutive  sentences  of  the  author 
without  a  dictionary  are  supposed  to  pick  up  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  way  concerning  such  Low  Latin  monstros¬ 
ities  as  scafaldus,  hutica,  appodiare,  boscus,  titionem, 
ptisana.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  notes  in 
full.  “  P.  3.,  1.  i.  Casser  une  bourree,  to  break  up 
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wood  for  a  faggot  •  bourree  is  derived  from  bourre , 
stuffing  made  of  the  hair  of  animals.  Littre  says  that 
the  bourree  differs  from  the  fagot  in  that  the  latter 
generally  has  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  of  larger  size 
than  the  others,  whereas  the  bourree  is  made  up  of 
small  pieces  of  wood  of  equal  size.”  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  the  text  gives  no  excuse  whatever 
for  this  display  of  erudition,  beyond  the  three  simple 
words  quoted  at  the  head  of  the  note;  and  that  a  boy 
who  read  only  the  first  line  of  the  note  would  under¬ 
stand  the  original  author’s  meaning  as  well  as  one 
who  read  to  the  end — or  perhaps,  better.  Any  pupil 
who  took  this  edition  seriously  would  find  himself  be¬ 
wildered  by  etymological  discussions  which  in  many 
cases  do  not  even  pretend  to  give,  after  all,  any 
definite  derivation  for  the  word  which  has  served  as 
an  excuse  for  all  this  verbiage.  And,  as  if  still 
further  to  confuse  the  conscientious  enquirer,  whereas 
on  one  page,  with  rare  self-restraint,  the  editor  refrains 
from  discussing  the  derivation  of  poele  (stove)  on  the 
ground  that  “  its  etymology  is  doubtful  ”  :  yet  only  a 
page  or  two  further  on,  unhampered  now  by  doubt  or 
scruple,  he  is  able  to  furnish  this  same  word  with  a 
derivation  most  definite  and  most  circumstantial, — 
though  one  which  must  seem  utterly  incredible  to 
even  a  very  much  more  learned  schoolboy  than  the 
poor  urchins  for  whose  sake  it  is  produced.  All 
these  notes,  in  fact,  though  they  avoid  other  absolute 
inaccuracies,  smack  strongly  of  second-hand  and  half- 
digested  learning. 

Number  Three  is  again  one  of  our  best-known 
foreign  masters  and  examiners  :  a  short  extract  from 
his  very  first  note  may  give  a  measure  of  his  common- 
sense  and  his  accuracy.  “  Bretagne,  Brittany,  the 
ancient  Armorica,  (from  Ar  Mor ,  on  the  sea),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  France  ....  remained  a 
separate  kingdom  under  its  dukes,  who  bore  succes¬ 
sively  the  titles  of  kings ,  princes ,  counts,  etc.”  These 
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last  italics  are  of  course  my  own.  There  is  nearly 
half  a  page  of  close  print  on  this  simple  tag  Brittany, 
and  the  next  note,  very  nearly  as  long,  is  filled  with 
almost  equally  useless  information  about  Santerre. 
The  boy  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  learn  a  little 
French  in  school ;  and  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  may  also  be  very  ignorant  of  Geography  and 
History,  this  is  no  business  of  his  French  master ; 
nor  is  his  French  master  the  person  who  would  in 
most  cases  be  selected  as  his  safest  informant  on  these 
points.  Etymology,  again,  is  a  very  difficult  subject 
even  to  advanced  pupils  (or,  we  might  add,  to 
masters) ;  in  the  case  of  boys  who  scarcely  know  as 
yet  the  very  rudiments  of  the  language,  it  is  not 
only  useless  but  positively  uneducational  :  yet  here 
again  editor  Number  Three  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
his  notes  to  etymological  ramblings  crammed  with 
barbarous  words.  The  only  shadow  of  excuse  that 
can  be  pleaded  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  that  the 
information  conveyed,  however  useless  and  burden¬ 
some,  is  at  least  correct :  yet  Number  Three  is  himself 
so  far  astray  as  to  talk  of  lobsters  as  “  these 
delicious  crustaceae,”  and  to  give  vites  as  Latiu  for  a 
vine  !  Do  the  Classical  masters,  who  cling  to  the 
theory  that  etymology  (since  it  is  concerned  with 
sacred  Latin)  is  a  wholesome  study  for  beginners  in 
French — do  these  men  ever  look  at  the  books  which 
are  used  in  their  schools  1  One  would  think  not. 

Take  again  some  specimens  of  the  translations 
which  this  editor  gives  as  models.  Some  convey 
positively  incorrect  renderings  of  the  French,  as  his 
“  to  describe  terror  in  words  is  impossible,”  for  “  dire 
1’  epouvante  est  impossible,”  where  the  context  shows 
very  plainly  that  Vepouvante  is  not  used  in  its  general 
abstract  sense,  but  of  the  indescribable  dismay  among 
particular  men  on  a  particular  occasion.  Again,  in 
“  qui  a  un  tel  devoir  n’a  plus  de  droit,'’  where  droit  is 
simply  used  in  its  common  sense  of  rights,  the 
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editor  translates  the  words  italicised  “is  no  longer 
master  of  his  actions.”  Again,  “  dans  les  combles  ” 
is  translated  “  on  the  roofs,”— as  though  it  were 
outside,  and  not  under  the  tiles.  Faulty  English, 
again,  we  find  in  abundance  :  “  do  you  know  who  you 
are  damning?”  “the  country  terminates  into  salt 
marshes;”  “go  haphazard-like;”  “in  manner  of 
death ,  (en  fait  de  mort,)  I  prefer  fire  to  water;” 
“  some  chance  equilibrious  movement  of  the  waves  ;  ” 
“  a  probability  both  aimed  at  and  desired  ”  (une 
vraisemblance  cherchee  et  voulue).”  “  Get  the  best  of” 
is  used  for  “get  the  better  of;”  “actual”  for 
“present”  (actuel) ;  “in  every  sense”  for  “in  every 
direction  ”  (en  tous  sens) ;  the  word  Parliament, 
without  further  explanation,  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  French  Parlement ;  a  general’s  manoeuvres  are 
described  as  being  “  at  the  same  time  rash  and  tacti¬ 
cal  ”  (temeraires  en  ml; me  temps  que  savantes)  : 
the  river  Coesnon  “empties  itself  in  the  bay  of 
Oancale.” 

The  sins  of  omission,  again,  in  this  kind  of  book 
are  almost  more  striking  than  the  sins  of  commission. 
Boys  are  indeed  informed  with  great  gravity  that 
Sisyphe  means  Sisyphus ;  and  the  mention  of  an 
ordinary  corkscrew  staircase  in  a  castle  gives  the  editor 
a  chance  of  explaining,  in  language  redolent  of 
Baedeker,  that  “  these  staircases,  the  steps  of  which 
seemed  to  bear  you  heavenwards  to  nowhere,  were 
each  supported  by  an  arched  ceiling,  very  artistically 
made.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  “  c’est  qu’il  y  a  des 
espionnes,”  “  un  paquet  de  mer,”  “  saisissant  ce  joint 
redoutable,”  “une  mer  demontde,”  “  vingt  caronades 
sur  trente  ” — such  phrases  as  these,  to  go  no  farther 
than  the  first  few  pages,  are  left  unexplained  in  spite 
of  their  real  difficulty  to  the  average  boy.  The 
highly  technical  words,  again,  with  which  the  text 
swarms,  might  easily  have  been  omitted  in  many 
places  ;  it  is  most  discouraging  to  the  pupil  to  be 
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constantly  pulled  up  by  unknown  words  which  he 
may  never  see  again  in  his  life.  In  fact  the  whole 
work,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  is  vitiated  at  its  very 
source  by  that  ignorance  of  the  schoolboy’s  mind 
which  allows  the  editor  to  pitch  upon  one  of  the  most 
dithyrambic  of  Victor  Hugo’s  novels  for  ordinary 
class-reading.  I  have  already  dealt  with  this  particular 
point  in  my  text  (p.  52) ;  but  I  must  repeat  here 
that,  if  the  book  had  no  other  faults,  it  and  very 
many  of  its  fellows  would  still  be  essentially  uneduca- 
tional  for  ordinary  boys. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  are  simply  the  fruit  of  a 
few  hours’  reading  among  the  couple  of  dozen  well- 
known  French  texts  which  I  happened  to  have  at 
hand.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  spend  days  instead 
of  hours  on  an  exhaustive  survey  of  modern  French 
school  literature,  no  doubt  a  whole  volume  of  stupidi¬ 
ties  and  inaccuracies  might  easily  be  collected.  It 
must  be  boi’ne  in  mind  that  the  editors  of  such  books 
as  I  have  taken  as  specimens  were  until  lately  not 
merely  the  senior,  but  often  the  only  Modern  Lang¬ 
uage  masters  in  our  schools,  and  have  therefore  left 
the  deepest  impress  upon  our  educational  methods. 
The  only  editions  which  are  at  the  same  time  scholar¬ 
ly,  sensible  and  accurate — fit,  in  fact,  to  compare  with 
the  ordinary  editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  texts — are, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  recent  editions,  and  by 
Englishmen.  I  have  mentioned  before  that,  though 
the  German  editors  often  betray  as  much  unfamiliarity 
with  boys’  minds  as  the  French,  they  are  far  more 
accurate. 

In  exercise-books,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst 
mistakes  are  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  commit¬ 
ted  by  Englishmen.  1  have  never  seen  a  book  on 
French  composition  (and  I  have  worked  with  a  good 
many)  which  can  compare  with  the  books  on  Latin 
and  Greek  composition  in  care  of  construction  and 
accuracy  of  detail.  The  same,  in  fact,  may  be  said  of 
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almost  all  books  published  in  England  as  aids  to 
Modern  Language  teaching  :  and  the  present  writer 
is  only  too  conscious  that  much  of  what  he  has  here 
pointed  out  in  others  might  be  retorted  upon  himself. 
But  the  main  point  is  undeniable,  that  the  books  with 
which  our  boys  have  to  work  in  French  and  German 
are,  as  tools,  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Classical  boy, 
or  to  those  with  which  a  German  boy  works  whether 
in  Classical  or  in  Modern  Subjects  :  and  that  many  of 
them  are  positively  disgraceful.  Headmasters,  of 
course,  do  not  know  how  bad  they  are  :  but  this  only 
makes  the  practical  consequences  all  the  worse  :  for 
such  books  are  printed  by  the  hundred  and  circulated 
by  tens  of  thousands  in  our  classrooms,  while  no 
higher  authority  steps  in  to  put  matters  straight. 

Nor  is  the  class-work  of  the  Modern  Language 
teacher  less  inferior,  in  many  cases,  than  his  books. 
Tt  has  already  been  explained  that,  from  sheer  want  of 
time,  the  French  teacher  finds  it  impossible  to  look 
over  the  boys’  work  with  the  same  care,  or  explain 
the  mistakes  as  minutely,  as  his  Classical  colleague  : 
but  no  general  reflections  can  make  this  difference  so 
clear  as  it  may  be  made  by  a  single  concrete  example. 
A  curious  accident  has  put  me  into  possession  of  a 
number  of  exercises  corrected  by  one  of  our  best 
known  French  teachers  and  examiners  :  and  I  happen 
to  know  that  these  particular  exercises  were  intended 
to  be  corrected  with  special  care,  in  order  that  the 
boys  might  write  a  *  fair  copy  ’  with  the  help  of  the 
corrections.  The  specimen  I  give  here  is  not  indeed 
chosen  from  among  the  best ;  but  there  are  others  as 
bad  or  worse  ;  and  not  one  which  does  not  contain  at 
least  three  or  four  instances  of  the  careless  work 
which  the  reader  will  note  in  that  which  I  submit  to 
his  judgment.  The  specimen  which  I  here  subjoin  is, 
for  all  purposes  of  my  argument,  a  facsimile ;  the 
only  change  which  I  have  made  being  to  substitute  my 
own  writing  for  the  pupil’s,  and  to  trace  a  pen  line 
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down  the  middle  of  each  of  the  con’ector’s  blue-pencil 
strokes.  But,  since  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  words  and  the  strokes,  I  have 
taken  care  that  each  letter  of  my  tracing  shall  corres¬ 
pond  in  position,  and  each  stroke  of  correction  in 
length,  with  the  originals.  I  cannot  make  the  correc¬ 
tion-marks  as  thick  as  the  original,  or  they  would  often 
obliterate  the  words  to  which  they  refer. 

From  the  study  of  the  facsimile  the  following  facts 
may  be  deduced. 

(1) .  There  are  eight  mistakes  left  uncorrected  in 
these  few  lines,  (with  two  more  in  the  tliree-and-a-half 
concluding  lines,  which  I  have  to  leave  out  for  want 
of  space)  :  namely  Autriches,  absoluement,  taversa, 
cariere,  pesque,  encore  in  the  sense  of  nevertheless :  to¬ 
gether  with  consequences  and  Po  without  accent. 
This  does  not  include  Alessandria,  which  it  is  just 
conceivable  that  a  French  writer  might  have  left  in 
its  Italian  spelling. 

(2) .  On  the  other  hand,  parisiens,  traverser,  and 
le  treize,  though  quite  passable  here,  are  underscored. 
Two  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  passed  without 
comment  in  other  boys’  exercises  of  the  same  batch  ; 
while  famine,  which  in  this  exercise  is  rightly  allowed 
to  stand,  is  (quite  unnecessarily)  altered  to  faim  by 
the  corrector  in  other  cases. 

(3) .  Among  the  more  or  less  bad  mistakes  under¬ 
scored,  no  distinction  whatever  is  made,  unless  the 
number  of  lines  are  to  be  taken  as  exactly  indicative 
of  the  corrector’s  feelings  :  and  in  several  cases  the 
lines  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  pupil  utterly  as  to 
his  real  mistakes.  How,  for  instance,  is  he  to  realise 
that  pour  (1.4)  les  (1.5)  siege  and  tourna  (1.6)  are  all 
right,  and  are  not  included  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
neighbouring  words'?  Again,  many  of  these  mistakes 
are  such  as  the  pupil  cannot  correct  by  himself  with¬ 
out  his  grammar  and  his  dictionary  :  it  is  therefore 
quite  absurd  to  expect  him  to  make  a  ‘fair  copy  ’  from 
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this  exercise  as  it  stands,  without  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  added  to  the  underscoring  lines.  I  will  pass  by 
the  confusion  between  imperfect  and  preterite  (though 
this  offers  constant  difficulties  even  to  far  more  ad¬ 
vanced  boys),  and  simply  go  on  to  select  some  words 
and  phrases  for  which  the  dictionary  will  give  him 
little  or  no  help.  Of  three  ordinary  school  dictionar¬ 
ies  which  I  have  just  consulted,  one  does  not  give  the 
French  for  Ticino,  or  the  phrase  d  gauche ;  two  give 
no  data  which  would  enable  the  boy  to  gather  that  he 
ought  to  use  tourner  here  instead  of  se  tourner ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  could  be  found  to  explain  that,  in 
this  context,  we  must  translate  the  English  ‘  sought 
him  ’  by  alia  le  chercher.  The  addition  of  the  definite 
article  before  general  and  between  toutes  aatres  (though 
in  the  singular  this  phrase  would  of  course  be  perfectly 
correct  without  the  article),  are  delicate  shades  of 
language  quite  unknown  to  the  dictionary,  and  often 
to  be  found  even  in  a  good  grammar  only  by  those 
who  already  know  where  to  look  for  them.  How 
little  the  pupil  in  question  could  find  out  such  things 
for  himself,  may  appear  pretty  clearly  from  this  speci¬ 
men  of  his  work.  I  am  assured  that  he  was  a  fairly 
intelligent  and  particularly  painstaking  Army  pupil, 
who  got  1,300  marks  for  French  about  a  year  after 
writing  this  exercise. 

But  this  is  only  one  sample  of  the  batch,  which  con¬ 
sists,  as  I  have  it  at  present,  of  seven  exercises : 
(I  think  there  must  have  been  two  or  three  more  ;  but 
either  these  were  never  given  to  me  or  I  have  mislaid 
them).  In  these  seven  exercises,  there  are  thirty- 
three  uncorrected  mistakes,  (not  counting  dupli¬ 
cates  in  the  same  exercise)  :  or  an  average  of  nearly  five 
to  each  boy,  in  a  composition  of  about  fifteen  lines. 
All  these  mistakes  would  naturally  be  reproduced  by 
the  boys  on  their  so-called  “  fair  copy,”  together  with 
many  more  to  which  the  carelessness  of  the  underscor¬ 
ing  and  the  want  of  written  indications  would  con- 
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demn  them.  Among  these  unconnected  mistakes  are 
Austriens  (three  times),  cepandant,  Mela  (for  Melas ), 
discisive,  Gene  (Genoa),  Ticine,  les  horreur,  nea- 
moins,  dans  for  en,  ip,  and  numerous  bad  mistakes  of 
accents. 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  exaggerate  the  inaccuracies 
taught  to  boys  in  this  way,  here  are  facts  from  the 
‘  fair  copy  ’  of  a  similarly  corrected  prose,  done  by  a 
hardworking  boy  in  the  Classical  Sixth.  This 
*  fair  copy 1  contains  fourteen  mistakes  in  twelve 
lines.  Of  these,  four  are  cases  where  the  boy  has 
misread  the  corrector’s  writing ;  once  in  pure  careless¬ 
ness,  but  in  all  other  cases  be  had  ample  excuse  for 
his  mistake.  In  five  cases,  the  corrector  had  given  no 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  mistake  beyond  a 
scrawl  of  lines  under  the  word  or  words ;  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  boy,  in  his  attempt  to  amend  these,  simply 
made  equally  bad  mistakes  of  some  other  kind.  In 
four  more,  the  original  mistake  in  the  boy’s  exercise 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  master,  so  that  the  former 
reproduced  them  faithfully  in  his  ‘  fair  copy  ’  :  while 
in  one  case  the  corrector  himself,  from  his  inattention 
to  the  English  original,  had  introduced  an  error  of  his 
own  manufacture,  which  was  duly  copied  by  the 
boy. 

I  may  add  that  the  marks  for  the  seven  exercises 
above  mentioned  ran  in  fives — i.e.  one  got  0,  three 
ten,  one  fifteen,  two  twenty  ;  and  the  exercise  which 
received  no  marks  is  beyond  question  better  than  one 
at  least  of  those  which  were  marked  at  ten. 

This  much  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  corrector, 
that  the  terrible  number  and  nature  of  the  boys’  mis¬ 
takes  in  writing  French  prose  without  a  dictionary 
makes  it  quite  impossible  to  correct  those  proses  with¬ 
out  an  expenditure  of  time  which  in  many  cases  is 
out  of  the  question  :  and  many  more  careful  Modern 
Language  masters,  if  they  look  their  work  carefully 
over  again,  are  humiliated  to  find  what  slips  they  have 
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left  uncorrected.  But  it  is  no  person  that  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  here,  it  is  the  system  :  and  for  that  system  no 
words  of  condemnation  can  be  too  severe.  It  is  by  no 
means  always  that  any  pretence  is  made  of  showing 
the  boys  their  actual  mistakes  ;  very  often  only  the 
bare  marks  are  given — and  often,  I  may  add,  not  even 
the  marks,  for  the  papers  are  simply  ‘burked.’  The 
specimen  I  have  here  facsimiled  will  surprise  only 
those  of  my  readers  who  have  neither  taught  Modern 
Languages  nor  been  in  close  contact  with  those  who 
do.  No  man  dare  tell  all  the  secrets  of  that  prison- 
house  :  but  it  is  as  well  that  just  one  corner  of  the 
veil  should  be  lifted  now  and  then,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  realize  that  the  difference  between  ‘  Class¬ 
ical  ’  and  *  Modern  ’  education  may  well  turn  out  to 
depend  far  less  upon  the  subjects  taught,  than  upon 
the  manner  of  teaching.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
exercise  for  those  who  believe  that  French  Prose  is 
merely  a  matter  of  dictionary  to  try  and  produce  from 
the  facsimile  I  have  given,  with  the  help  of  as  many 
dictionaries  as  they  like,  a  piece  of  French  which  will 
satisfy  a  Frenchman.  The  original  may  be  found  in 
Seeley’s  “Short  History  of  Napoleon  I  •”  it  certain¬ 
ly  lends  itself  to  translation  far  better  than  most 
pieces  of  English. 

The  astounded  reader  may  ask  :  How  is  it  that 
such  teaching  as  this  can  pass  muster  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  :  it  passes  muster  so  long  as  the  examination 
does  not  find  it  out ;  and  the  examinations  turn  upon 
so  many  matters  quite  unsuited  to  boys  of  this  age 
that  even  the  best  pupils  write  extraordinarily  faulty 
compositions,  and  therefore  such  bad  work  as  I  here 
quote  does  not  stand  out  in  that  sharp  contrast  which 
would  at  once  expose  bad  teaching.  I  am  touching 
upon  the  faulty  work  of  even  our  best  pupils  in 
Appendix  E. 
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The  Absurdities  and  Blunders  of  our  Examinations. 

I  believe  that  nobody  who  has  been  brought  into  prac¬ 
tical  contact  with  our  examination  system  has  ever 
ventured  to  deny  that  it  is  extremely  bad.  This  fact 
is  not  so  much  asserted  as  assumed  in  every  discussion. 
Long  ago,  Matthew  Arnold,  as  Inspector  of  Schools, 
drew  a  distinction  very  unflattering  to  us  between  the 
English  system,  with  all  its  encouragements  to  cram¬ 
ming,  and  the  German  system,  which  is  reasonably 
successful  in  finding  out  what  the  candidate  really 
knows.  Max  Muller,  again,  complained  “  all  real 
joy  in  study  seems  to  me  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
examinations  as  now  conducted  ;  ”  and  Prof.  Freeman 
spoke  of  “  the  spectre  of  an  examination  deadening 
everything.”  (Quoted  by  Mr.  Siepmann  of  Clifton, 
before  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Dec.  1898.) 
Prof.  Armstrong,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  club  of  Head¬ 
masters  ( Journal  of  Education  1901,  p.  34),  after  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  “  served  in  nearly  every  possible  field 
as  an  examiner,”  continues  :  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  at  the  present  day  the  so-called  Science 
taught  in  schools,  and  especially  that  which  is  demanded 
by  examiners,  is  not  only  worthless,  but  positively  detri¬ 
mental.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  know 
this  to  be  the  case.”  “  Everyone,”  said  another  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Modern  Language  Conference  of  1898, 
“  knew  how  damaging  those  regulations  [of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Matriculation]  were.”  Prof.  Skeat,  on  the  same 
occasion,  begged  the  examiners  to  “ask  themselves 
whether  they  could  have  answered  the  questions  them¬ 
selves  at  the  same  age  and  done  them  in  the  time  ;  ”  and 
an  Oxford  Fellow,  as  representative  of  the  Oxford 
Local  Examiners,  quoted  a  case  which  proves  the  al¬ 
most  incredibly  unintelligent  work  which  our  examin¬ 
ations  encourage.  “Three  years  ago,  in  the  Junior 
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Local,  a  whole  line  of  a  passage  from  Virgil  was 
struck  out  ]  but  nevertheless,  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  boys  gave  the  English  for  that  line  in 
their  translations  !  ”  I  might  quote  dozens  of  equally 
plain-spoken  criticisms ;  and  the  reader  who  cares  to 
pursue  this  subject  further,  may  refer  to  the  Journal  of 
Education  1900,  pp.  20  and  70,  and  the  Headmasters’ 
Export  on  the  London  Matric.  and  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Locals,  (Minutes  of  Conference  for  1890). 
But  it  is  best  to  pause  and  reflect  on  this  revelation 
from  Oxford  :  for  it  is  true  that  no  outside  criticism 
can  be  so  damaging  to  our  present  system  as  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  from  those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes.  The  pity  is,  that  so  little  of  such  evidence 
ever  reaches  the  public  ! 

The  subject  is  far  too  wearisome  to  thrash  out  in 
full  :  but  I  will  here  give  some  details  of  Erench  ex¬ 
amination  papers,  under  the  two  headings  of  Absurd¬ 
ities  and  Blunders. 

A.  Absurdities. 

The  main  aim  of  the  average  examiner  seems  to  be 
to  find  out,  with  least  trouble  to  himself,  what  the 
pupil  does  not  know.  The  questions  are  therefore  on 
the  one  hand  extraordinarily  monotonous  in  substance, 
since  by  departing  from  the  traditional  mental  groove 
the  examiner  might  involve  himself  in  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
expected  difficulties,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  aim 
at  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  form.  The  result  is, 
a  series  of  puzzles  vividly  recalling  the  ‘  word  games  ’ 
of  evening  parties,  or  the  ‘  missing  word  competitions  ’ 
of  shady  newspapers.  Points  of  grammar  which  a 
really  well-taught  pupil  would  not  dream  of  getting 
wrong  in  actual  composition,  are  by  this  means  tortur¬ 
ed  into  a  form  so  puzzling  that  the  sensible  pupil  often 
writes  nonsense,  while  another  pupil  with  less  real 
knowledge  but  a  little  more  low  cunning  or  practice  of 
cram  gives  j  ust  the  answer  which  the  examiner  wants. 
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One  of  the  worst  types  of  this  kind  of  question, 
though  one  of  the  most  simple  in  appearance,  is  what 
may  be  called  the  exhaustive  question.  By  this  I 
mean  the  question  which  is  fully  answered  by  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  certain  grammatical  phenomena,  like  that 
to  which  I  have  alluded  on  p.  198  :  “In  how  many 
different  ways  can  the  letter  a  be  pronounced  in 
English  1  H  ow,  one  may  speak  English  very  well, 
and  yet  be  unable,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
examination,  to  produce  more  than  three  or  four 
different  pronunciations  of  this  letter  :  whereas  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  after  five  minutes’ judicious  cramming, 
could  write  down  all  the  variations,  with  an  illustrative 
example  of  each.  I  was  once  present  in  a  company  of 
men  who  knew  their  Shakespeare  unusually  well : 
somebody  suggested  that  we  should  each  try  to  write 
out  a  complete  list  of  his  plays.  The  winner  wrote 
out  all  but  three  :  yet  among  his  three  omissions  was 
Hamlet,  with  either  Othello  or  Macbeth,  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  which.  Yet  this  was  a  favourable  instance  of 
the  “  exhaustive  ”  examination  question.  Let  the 
reader  apply  such  a  question  one  moment  to  his  own 
private  life.  “  How  many  of  your  female  relatives,  to 
the  third  degree,  have  (a)  a  surname,  or  (b)  a  Christian 
name,  beginning  with  a  vowel  l  ”  How  long  would  it 
take  you  to  write  a  full  answer  to  a  question  like 
that  l  And  yet  you  know  all  your  relatives  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Examiner  does  ;  it  never  occurs 
to  you  to  call  Aunt  Eliza  Jones  by  the  name  of  Hiece 
Winifred  Brown,  or  vice-versa.  Your  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  is  perfect;  yet  it  might  take  you 
hours  to  give  a  really  correct  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  form  in  which  the  Examiner  has  put  it :  in 
short,  a  fool  can  ask  more  questions  in  five  minutes 
than  a  wise  man  can  answer  in  a  lifetime.  But  from 
the  Examiner’s  selfish  point  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  types  of  question.  After  long  labour,  you  simply 
present  him  with  a  list  of  a  dozen  names,  which  it 
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will  take  him  just  as  many  seconds  to  verify,  when 
once  he  has  got  the  correct  list  written  down  for  his 
own  guidance.  A  three-hours’  paper  consisting  entirely 
of  “exhaustive”  questions  might  be  looked  over  in 
about  five  minutes.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
this  type  of  question  appears  so  frequently.  Nobody 
can  do  himself  thorough  justice  in  our  French  grammar 
papers  without  having  practised  the  tricks  of  this 
game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  Examiners. 

But  a  still  worse  form  of  cram-question  is  that  on 
French  History  and  Literature  as  understood  by  the 
Army  Examiners.  I  have  analysed  one  of  these 
papers  in  full  on  pp.  97  sq.  To  answer  them  from 
living  knowledge  would  require  a  wider  reading  than 
the  Examiner  himself  often  possesses.  Yet,  wTitli  a  few 
hours’  judicious  cram,  a  boy  who  cannot  write  a  single 
correct  sentence  of  French  will  often  get  very  fair 
marks. 

The  crown  and  pinnacle,  however,  of  this  pedantry 
is  the  etymology.  French  etymology  is  a  particularly 
difficult  and  complicated  subject,  in  which  the  greatest 
scholars  realize  more  and  more,  (as  it  is  also  more 
and  more  realized  by  those  who  try  seriously  to 
write  French  prose)  that  apparently  simple  problems 
conceal  great  difficulties.  I  cannot  do  better  than  be¬ 
gin  by  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Sweet,  perhaps  the 
only  English  educational  writer  who  is  also  a  first-rate 
authority  on  Comparative  Philology.  “  Of  all  helps,” 
he  writes,  “  that  of  Comparative  Philology  is  the  most 
uncertain  and  the  most  liable  to  mislead,  unless  severely 
controlled  by  a  critical  and  scientific  habit  of  mind  ” 
— a  habit  of  mind  which  nobody  would  dream  of  at¬ 
tributing  to  the  ordinary  Army  candidate.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  large  selection  from  Army  Papers  which  I 
submitted  to  him,  and  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
look  over  and  report  upon,  Dr.  Sweet  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  my  contention  of  the  absurdity  of  setting  such 
questions  to  boys  whose  knowledge  of  the  French 
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language  itself,  and  of  the  Latin  on  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  etymologies  turn,  is  so  painfully  im¬ 
perfect.  He  adds,  “  I  think  the  examinations  in 
Modern  Languages  for  Army  candidates  ought  to  he 
rigorously  and  exclusively  practical,  and  that  this 
would  involve,  above  all,  the  total  exclusion  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  etymology.  I  would  add  that  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  French  etymology  make  it  exceptionally 
unfitted  for  forming  part  of  any  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction,  or,  indeed,  of  any  but  a  specialist’s  study 
of  the  History  of  the  French  Language,  of  which  it 
would  be  not  the  beginning,  but  the  end.  .Nor  could 
such  a  course  of  study  be  attempted  with  any  profit, 
except  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  language.”  These  are  the  words,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  of  a  man  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  on  the  very  studies  of  which  he  speaks,  and  is 
a  far  greater  authority  on  that  subject  than  any  but  a 
very  few  exceptional  schoolmasters  are  even  upon 
Classics.  Here,  again,  is  the  verdict,  upon  these  same 
Army  etymologies,  of  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who 
are  of  world-wide  reputation  in  their  own  chosen  study 
— one  who,  while  modestly  disclaiming  any  special 
authority  on  educational  questions,  is  yet  known  to 
have  given  much  thought  to  them,  and  to  have  been 
President  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Skeat  writes,  “  Speaking  for  myself,  and  as  a 
mere  outsider,  I  should  say  that  etymology  is  more 
fitted  for  advanced  students.  The  questions  seem  to 
me  merciless  in  the  extreme  :  I  do  not  know  the  an¬ 
swers  to  some  of  the  questions,  and  I  much  doubt  if 
the  examiner  does  either.  But  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  that  some  examiners  intentionally  set 
questions  rather  to  recommend  themselves  than  with  a 
sincere  expectation  that  the  pupils  should  fully  answer 
them.” 

Here,  again,  are  opinions  from  foreign  specialists. 
Monsieur  Leon  Cledat,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  French 
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Language  and  Literature  at  Lyons,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  specialists  in  Europe,  writes  : — “  11  me 
parait  en  effet  bien  etrange  que  l’on  pose  de  pareilles 
questions  a  des  elbves  qui  ne  sont  pas  plus  forts  en 
frangais  [I  had  enclosed  the  specimen  1  prose  ’  printed 
on  p.  258];  et,  comme  vous  le  dites  fort  bien,  plusieurs 
des  mots  donn4s  comme  d^rivant  du  latin  out  une 
origine  toute  differente.  Je  n’ose  me  prononcer  sur  la 
question  de  savoir  combien  de  temps  il  faudrait  a  vos 
elfeves  pour  etre  mis  en  etat  de  resoudre  convenable- 
ment  ces  problemes  d’etymologie.” 

Geheimrat  Miinch,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  Berlin, 
writes  that  he  thoroughly  agrees  with  me  in  strongly 
condemning  such  questions,  not  only  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  but  also  from  that  of  the  most  ideal 
culture  ;  and  he  estimates  that,  if  the  pupils  were  to 
prepare  for  this  single  etymology  question  “  intelligently, 
(that  is  to  say,  not  merely  from  what  they  have  learnt 
by  heart  from  an  etymological  dictionary),  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  spent  on  this  study  would  be  enormous.” 

Again,  Prof.  Morsbacb,  Director  of  the  Modern 
Language  Seminary  at  Gottingen  University,  writes 
equally  strongly  about  the  worse  than  uselessness,  prac¬ 
tically  and  ideally,  of  such  questions,  remarking  that 
none  such  are  set  to  German  boys  even  in  the  Abitu- 
rienten  Examen  (which  corresponds  to  our  Higher 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates).  He  judges  that 
such  questions  “  can  only  be  answered  intelligently 
by  such  as  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Erench  language,  which  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task  for  the  pupils  in  question.”  And  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  professors  as 
Geheimrat  Miinch  and  Dr.  Morsbach  are  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  Erench  scholars,  but  also  men  of  the  most 
thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  teaching. 

Here,  again,  are  the  words  of  a  German  Headmaster 
and  Army  Examiner  who  has  taken  an  Oxford  M.A. 
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degree  and  knows  our  English  schools  well.  “  The 
Frencli  papers  you  sent  me,”  writes  Dr.  Hamann,  “  are 
very  interesting ;  they  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that 
in  England  the  examiner  must  in  the  end  destroy  the 
art  of  teaching.  ...  I  am  examining  here  for  the 
Army  (Fahnrichs  Examen).  I  can  assure  you  that 
neither  etymology  nor  literature  is  required  ;  we  leave 
the  philology  of  the  language  to  the  University  and  the 
higher  examinations.*  But  we  insist  upon  a  tolerable 
practical  knowledge  of  the  real  language.”  For  further 
unsparing  criticism  by  English  authorities  who  have 
really  studied  this  science  which  they  condemn  as  un¬ 
suitable  for  boys’  examinations,  I  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  late  Mr.  Widgery’s  little  book  on  Modern 
Language  Teaching,  and  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Siepmann, 
of  Clifton  College,  at  the  Modern  Language  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference  of  1898.  I  have  not  had  the  fortune 
to  come  across  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  system 
so  unsparingly  condemned  by  such  competent  authori¬ 
ties  ;  yet  it  still  goes  on.  The  Classical  authorities,  who 
have  the  strongest  voice  in  most  even  of  our  Modern 
Language  examinations,  probably  believe  in  these  ety¬ 
mologies  because  they  are  concerned  with  Latin  ;  a 
supposition  likely  enough  a  priori,  and  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  in  our  German  papers  for  the 
Army,  while  the  same  sort  of  history  and  grammar 
questions  are  set,  nobody  seems  to  care  to  dive  into 
mere  Teutonic  etymologies.  If  it  really  is  this  con- 

*  This  remark  of  Dr.  Hamann’s  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  German  examinations  for  teachers  of  French, 
only  the  highest  of  the  three  grades  is  examined  in  etymo¬ 
logy  (Special  Reports,  vol.  iii,  p.  532).  And  even  the  Univer¬ 
sities  are  especially  warned  to  take  great  care  “  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  interest  which  is  shown  in  the  study  of  these 
languages  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  by  increased 
demands  for  a  knowledge  of  historical  grammar”  (Ibid,  p. 
533.)  But  here  again,  as  before,  I  say  to  the  reader  :  Buy  the 
report  yourself,  and  read  in  full  the  description  of  how  these 
things  are  done  in  Germany. 
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nexion  with  Latin  which  brings  French  etymology 
into  favour  witli  our  higher  authorities,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  remind  them  firstly  that  this  study  familiarizes 
the  boys  with  a  kind  of  Latin  which,  from  the  Classical 
point  of  view,  can  only  corrupt  their  minds;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  are  less  than  450  words,  in  the 
whole  French  language,  which  have  come  down  from 
the  Latin  without  change  of  meaning.  (Darmesteter, 
quoted  by  Widgery  in  Journal  of  Education,  1889,  p. 
201).  But  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  authorities 
only  look  supinely  on,  and  that  the  real  authors  of 
these  questions  are  those  foreigners  who,  as  one  of  the 
best  of  their  compatriots  complains,  “  in  their  desire 
to  cut  a  figure  as  classical  scholars,  talk  of  Greek  and 
Latin  roots  as  if  they  knew  much  of  those  languages, 
and  .  .  .  are  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  their  pupils 
cannot  very  soon  discover  their  ignorance.”  (Prof. 
Delbos,  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  Sept.  1889). 

B.  Blunders. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  justify  against  these  men 
Prof.  Delbos’  accusation  of  ignorance.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  the  only  excuse  for  etymology,  a 
subject  notoriously  unpractical,  would  be  its  scientific 
accuracy.  Yet  the  most  shameful  blunders  are  perpe¬ 
trated  in  these  matters  by  our  examiners.  The  “Fon¬ 
tainebleau  ”  incident  I  have  described  fully  enough  on 
page  102.  Here  is  a  list,  with  dates,  of  the  occasions 
on  which  Army  candidates  have  been  asked  to  derive 
from  the  Latin  words  which  are  not  rooted  in  Latin  : 
Nov.  ’92,  cimetiere ;  Nov.  ’94,  bruyere ;  June  ’95,  nijle, 
aumone,  bouquet:  Nov.  ’95,  bosquet;  June  ’96,  lieue. 
These  are  derived  from  Greek,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
words,  of  which  the  best  were  no  more  Latin,  until  long 
after  classical  times,  than  tete-d-tete  and  pyjama  are 
English  ;  while  two  at  least  were  as  far  outside  Cicero’s 
ken  as  the  corresponding  Arabic  is  outside  ours. 
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Again,  in  the  London  Matriculation  Examination 
of  June,  1892,  the  examiners  ask  the  candidates  to 
“  give  the  feminine  singular  of  un  jour.”  The  answer 
they  evidently  require  is  une  journee,  which  is  no  more 
true  than  to  call  the  English  fortress  the  feminine  of 
fort.  In  other  London  Matriculation  and  University 
Local  papers  I  have  found  other  questions  quite  as 
foolish  in  principle,  and  very  nearly  as  unscientific 
under  their  superficial  dress  of  crabbed  science.  The 
fact  is  that  the  examiners,  in  their  effort  to  dish  up 
dull  old  commonplaces  of  grammar  under  a  new  form 
which  may  puzzle  the  boys,  fall  into  gross  errors  them¬ 
selves.  I  use  the  adjective  advisedly ;  for,  however 
small  these  points  may  be  from  the  true  educator’s 
point  of  view,  it  is  simply  unpardonable  that  the  men 
who  attach  more  importance  to  petty  minutiae  than  to 
a  real  knowledge  of  French  should  themselves  betray 
such  ignorance,  or  such  carelessness  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fessed  principles. 

These  blunders  are  simply  those  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  my  own  narrow  field  of  observation,  partly 
in  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  papers,  and  partly  in 
two  other  small  collections  of  papers  which  I  have 
looked  through.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  exhaustive 
enquiry  would  bring  to  light  an  astounding  number  of 
such  scandals.  I  notice,  for  instance,  that  a  corres¬ 
pondent  sends  to  the  Morning  Post  of  March  25th 
last  a  list  of  the  mistakes  in  a  French  paper  set  to 
Militia  Candidates  a  few  days  before.  Seven  bad  mis¬ 
takes  are  quoted  from  this  single  paper,  most  of  them 
of  a  character  seriously  to  affect  the  boys’  chances  of 
understanding  the  work  they  were  set  to  do,  and  one 
at  least  (broire  for  broyer )  raising  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  examiners’  own  knowledge  of  the  language. 
This,  like  all  the  other  Army  examples  I  have  quoted 
above,  was  perpetrated  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  who  refuse  to  publish 
their  examiners’  names  lest  they  should  be  “  pestered 
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with  communications  from  anxious  parents  and  others.” 
(Report  of  Lord  Sandhurst’s  Committee,  p.  92.)  If 
some  of  the  examiners  are  (as  the  present  Bishop  of 
Hereford  has  testified  from  personal  knowledge) 
“eccentric  men,”  it  will  be  owned  that  there  is  at 
least  a  method  in  the  “  eccentricity  ”  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Low  standard  of  Public  School  and  Army  attainments 
in  Latin,  French,  and  English. 

At  one  time  I  had  an  economical  habit  of  writing 
memoranda  and  rough  copies  on  the  backs  of  hoys’  com¬ 
positions  ;  so  that,  when  I  cast  about  for  documentary 
evidence  to  show  the  public  (and  possibly  the  curious 
of  future  generations)  what  sort  of  Latin,  French,  and 
English  receives  fair  or  even  good  marks  in  these 
Army  Examinations,  I  found  sufficient  papers  for  my 
purpose.  All  those  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  (with 
one  exception  noted  in  its  place,)  were  written  by  boys 
who  have  already  been  up  for  examination,  and  a  large 
proportion  by  boys  who  passed  in  straight  from  school 
before  the  stress  of  this  present  war. 

I.  Latin. 

The  reader  has  already  seen,  on  p.  117,  the  English 
of  the  following  Prose.  It  was  done,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  examination,  by  a  boy  who  got  between 
700  and  750  marks  out  of  2,000.  Now,  taking  six 
examinations  at  random,  in  the  palmy  days  between 
1893  and  1896,  I  find  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Sandhurst  candidates  got  750  marks  or  under. 
Of  these,  one  got  0,  one  66,  four  others  under  200, 
three  more  under  300,  four  under  400,  and  so  on. 
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Again,  a  year  before  the  war,  in  November,  1898, 
it  was  decided  to  double  the  Woolwich  admissions  for 
that  single  time.  Of  the  88  candidates  thus  admitted, 
one  got  under  100  for  Latin,  three  under  350,  one 
under  450,  two  under  500,  &c.,  &c.  :  total  of  those 
who  got  750  marks  or  less,  32.  That  is,  some  36  per 
cent,  of  the  successful  candidates,  of  whom  the  large 
majority  are  generally  Public  School  boys,  were  at  the 
best  about  equal  in  Latin  to  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  specimens,  while  very  many  of  them  were  con¬ 
siderably  worse.  Of  the  78  unsuccessful  candidates, 
41  got  under  750,  and  7  of  these  under  150.  For 
Sandhurst,  at  the  same  time,  (although  the  number  of 
admissions  was  rather  less  than  the  average,)  33  out  of 
the  successful  106  got  under  750,  one  of  them  getting 
none  at  all.  Of  the  286  unsuccessful,  only  55  gained 
more  than  750  marks;  while  107  did  not  even  gain 
the  half,  (375 ;)  and  24  failed  even  to  get  100  (or  five 
per  cent,  of  full  marks).  A  study  of  these  statistics 
might  well  convince  anyone  who  had  already  impar¬ 
tially  considered  the  advisability  of  making  Latin  an 
optional  subject :  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  also 
throw  a  very  interesting  side-light  on  the  contention 
(dealt  with  on  p.  153)  that  the  abolition  of  Compulsory 
Latin  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidates.  For  it  will  be  seen  from  the  documents 
here  following,  what  sort  of  Latin  it  is  that  represents 
the  high-water  mark  of  51  per  cent,  among  these 
rejected  Sandhurst  candidates,  and  even  30  per  cent, 
among  the  successful :  aDd,  arguing  from  these,  the 
reader  may  trv  to  imagine  the  scholarship  which  earns 
a  pupil  17  marks  out  of  2,000— or  10,  or  6,  or  even  0! 
And  this,  without  taking  into  account  any  moral  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  marks  of  those  who  have 
been  passed  into  the  Army  under  stress  of  this  present 
war  ! 
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Analysis  of  Examination  Paper  of  Candidate  who  had 
obtained  between  700  and  750  marks. 

[A].  Prose  Composition. 

(i) .  Legati  militesque,  magnam  responsabilitatem 

vobiscum  fertis,  nam  sorts  vestrum  erit,  ut  honorem 
patriae,  quae  nunc  vos  promittit,  gentisque  cui  estis,  in 
medio  periculo  et  morte  ipsa  sustineretis.  Sed  hoc 
vobis  consolatio  erit,  vos  causa  honoris  et,  ut  credam, 
justieiae  pugnetis,  non  solum  ad  expellendam  in- 
vasionem  turpem  in  regiones  Eeginae,  sed  etiam  ad 
constituendam  libertatem  justiciamque  et  ad  inserendas 
jures  aequales  in  solum  Africae  sudanae.  Profisiscemini 
hoc  tempore  in  bello  quum  fortuna,  quae  antea  in 
nobis  pugnare  videbatur,  denique  ad  nos  transmutabat. 
Tota  India  virtutem  vestri  laudat.  Yestros  factos 
videmus  iu  proelio  itinereque  .  .  . 

(ii) .  Impedites,  secuti  haudquaquam  a  Lacedae- 
moniis,  audaciores  quam  antea  crescant,  et  ad  eis 
undique  appropinquverunt  sagittis,  telis  saxisque, 
clamore  magno  sublato  qui  aether  disturbat,  et  vocem 
legatorum  Lacedaemoniis  inauditam  feciebat ;  qui 

eodem  tempore .  Talis  modo  pugnandi  unam 

erat  cui  disciplina  Lylcurgea  non  provisionem  fecit. 
Dum  hoc  continet,  conditio  militum  injucundissima 
erat.  ISfon  poterant  eos  destruere  aut  etiam  ad  eos 
pervenire  tarn  celeres  et  acres  hostes  erant.  Aumerique 
sui  vulneribus,  quae  non  reddere  potuerunt,  di- 
minuescant. 


[B.]  Latin  Yerse  Translation. 

.  1  give  specimens  of  the  pupil’s  actual  translations, 
side  by  side  with  the  real  sense  of  the  passages. 
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First  piece  ( Tibullus  II,  i,  13 — 30). 


Literal  Translation. 

And  behind  [the  lamb] 
comes  the  white  -  robed 
crowd,  their  locks  bound 
with  olive-wreaths. 

We  cleanse  [by  sacrifice] 
our  country-folk. 

And  let  not  the  crop 
cheat  the  harvest  with  de¬ 
lusive  weeds. 

Then  the  well-fed  coun¬ 
tryman,  trusting  in  his  full 
fields,  will  heap  great  logs 
upon  the  burning  hearth  ; 
and  the  throng  of  home- 
born  slaves,  a  good  token 
of  the  prosperous  farmer, 
will  sport  .  . 


Pupil’s  Words. 

And  a  white  band  of 
wool  bound  behind  its  [the 
lamb’s]  back. 


We  cleanse  our  groves. 


Let  the  corn  escape  the 
mingling  of  the  evil  weeds. 


Then  the  trusting  and 
industrious  countryman 
will  sow  in  the  rich  fields, 
large  logs  on  the  burning 
hearth  ;  and  the  crowd  of 
hunters,  good  augurs  of  a 
rich  country,  will  sport  .  . 


.Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  piece  was  left  out, 
without  any  attempt  at  translation.  There  were  one 
or  two  minor  mistakes  which  I  here  omit. 


Second  pnece  (Lucretius  V,  1160 — 1179). 

I  quote  the  first  sentence  only  :  the  rest  is  of  the 
same  quality.  The  pupil  ploughed  bravely  through 
the  whole  of  this  piece,  without  omissions. 
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Now  [as  to]  the  cause 
which  has  spread  abroad 
the  [belief  in  the]  Divinity 
of  the  Gods  among  vast 
nations,  and  has  filled  the 
cities  with  their  altars,  and 
has  led  to  the  institution 
of  solemn  religious  rites, 
which  rites  now  flourish  in 
great  magnificence  and  in 
[many]  places,  whence  even 
now  there  is  implanted  in 
the  human  heart  an  awe 
which  causes  the  erection 
of  new  temples  to  the  Gods 
all  over  the  world,  and  im¬ 
pels  men  to  throng  them 
on  festive  days  ;  [as  to  this 
cause]  it  is  not  difficult  to 
to  give  an  explanation  in 
words. 

There  were  also  two  pieces  of  translation  from  Latin 
prose  authors  ;  but  these  are  missing.  They  would 
naturally  be  better  than  the  translations  from  the 
poets,  though  probably  not  very  much  better. 

Next  come 


Now  what  reason  of  the 
Gods  will  have  spread 
wide  through  the  bounds 
of  great  Nations,  and  will 
fill  the  city  altars,  and  will 
take  care  of  the  solemn 
sacrifices,  which  now  the 
sacred  hangings  decorate 
in  the  highest  places, 
whence  even  now  in-grown 
fear  comes  to  mortals, 
which  sustains  the  new 
delusion  of  the  Gods  on 
the  whole  orbe  ( sic )  of 
lands  and  compells  ( sic ) 
them  to  celebrate  festal 
days,  then  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  reason  hack 
to  words.* 


[C.]  Grammar  and  History  Questions. 

I.  Eight  questions,  simple  enough,  on  the  irregular 
verbs,  such  as  are  ordinarily  given  to  boys  of  twelve 
or  thirteen.  Three  out  of  the  eight  answers  are 
wrong. 

II.  Put  into  Latin  [six  separate  sentences  of  Eng¬ 
lish].  Two  of  these  are  omitted  altogether  ;  one  is 

*  The  effect  on  the  boy’s  mind  of  writing  such  involuntary 
nonsense  as  this  and  the  passage  italicized  in  the  last  piece,  is 
discussed  fully  on  pp.  304  foil. 
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quite  right,  one  is  right  but  for  a  bad  false  concord, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  more  wrong  than  right. 

III.  (a)  Distinguish  between  [six  pairs  of  words 
or  phrases] .  All  right  but  for  two  minor  mistakes. 

(b)  Translate  into  English  [two  not  very  difficult 
idiomatic  sentences]  .  Not  attempted. 

IV.  Translate,  with  explanations  of  grammatical 
irregularities,  [eleven  detached  sentences  from  Latin 
authors] .  Seven  omitted  altogether ;  one  both  cor¬ 
rectly  translated  and  explained  \  three  inaccurately 
translated,  but  with  germs  of  truth  :  none  of  these 
last  three  were  correctly  explained. 

V.  VI.  Questions  in  Roman  History.  One  of 
these  the  pupil  left  out  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  forbid  more  than  three  out  of  the  last 
four  questions  on  the  paper  to  be  attempted  ;  the  other 
he  left  out  because  he  could  not  answer  it. 

VII.  Translate  the  following  passages ;  explain  the 
allusions  in  each,  and  give,  so  far  as  you  can,  the 
context.  [Eleven  tags  out  of  Latin  poets,  ranging  in 
difficulty  from  Horace’s  allusion  to  his  flight  at  Philippi 
to  such  verses  as  “  Naevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina 
bibatur,”  and  “Inventus,  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  acervi.”] 
The  pupil  answered  the  Philippi  tag  quite  correctly. 
Only  one  other  he  attempted  :  “  Miles-ne  Crassi  con- 
.juge  barbara  Turpis  maritus  vixit  V’  I  give  his  answer 
in  full.  “  ‘  Is  the  soldier  of  Crassus,  base  coward  of 
a  husband,  conquered  by  a  barbarian  wife?’  Re¬ 
proachful  ode  by  Horace  illustrating  the  domestic  in¬ 
felicities  of  a  friend.”  It  is  painfully  wrong,  but  pain¬ 
fully  human.  Confront  a  boy  who  has  only  read  one 
or  two  books  of  Horace  and  Virgil  with  a  series  of 
quotations  from  the  whole  range  of  Latin  poetry,  on 
the  understanding  that  his  career  may  depend  on  his 
leaving  no  stone  unturned,  and  he  is  certain  to  write 
things  of  which  even  his  own  sober  judgment  would 
not  approve — nay,  worse  still,  in  his  bewilderment  he 
will  break  even  the  plainest  rules  of  Latin  grammar. 
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Let  us  not  blame  him,  but  remember  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford's  remark  about  Civil  Service  examiners  ; 
“  I  have  known  a  great  many  ....  and  some  of  them 
were  eccentric  men.” 


II.  French. 

I  had,  perhaps,  better  begin  by  saying  that  I  can 
give  no  details  which  could  help  the  reader  to  fathom 
that  lowest  depth  of  all,  the  Militia  Examination, 
through  which  so  many  of  our  officers  are  likely,  under 
present  arrangements,  to  pass.  I  can  only  quote  the 
Examiners’  words  from  the  Official  Report  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember’s  examination.  “  French.  61  candidates  [out 
of  218,  i.e.,  28  per  cent.]  failed  to  score  5  per  cent,  [of 
the  marks]  ;  while  only  11  obtained  more  than  50  per 
cent.”  These  italics  are  mine.  The  German  examiner, 
perhaps  more  prudent,  only  reports  in  general  terms 
that  “  the  result  of  this  examination  is  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory,  ’  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that 
the  details  which  I  am  about  to  give,  ghastly  as  they 
may  seem,  are  respectable  compared  with  what  might 
be  given  of  this  examination  in  which  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  candidates  fail  to  get  5  per  cent.,  while 
nineteen-twentieths  fail  to  get  half  marks. 

I  will  begin  by  quoting  my  most  favourable  speci¬ 
mens.  I  had  a  pupil  once  who  gained  very  high  marks 
indeed  (1770)  :  he  had  learnt  nearly  all  his  French 
elsewhere.  1  think  he  hardly  ever  wrote  twenty  con¬ 
secutive  lines  without  definite  grammatical  mistakes, 
and  at  its  best  his  work  could  not  be  called  scholarly. 
I  find  that  I  happen  to  have  kept  seven  exercises  of 
his,  done  ‘  at  sight  ’  :  here  are  some  specimens — “  Ce 
mariage  .  .  .  avait  pour  quelque  temps  semble  avoir 
cimente  une  alliance  &c.  :  ”  “  en  soutenant  les  factions 
rivales  contre  l’un  l’autre :  ”  “  il  prit  occasion  pour 
renouveler  son  entreprise  :  ”  “  les  Framjais  ne  devraient 
jamais  avoir  des  batailles  rangees  contre  les  Anglais  :  ” 
“  aucun  homne  n’a  jamais  plus  de  fois  refuse  les  offices 
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[than  Pitt],  ni  jamais  les  a-t-il  acceptes  avec  un  regard 
si  severe  pour  ses  propres  principes.”  Such  single 
words,  again,  as  follie,  ascnre,  rivals,  escarremouclie, 
admiral,  zeleux,  intrenche,  exhausser  (exhaust),  in- 
doutable,  fierete,  example.  These  are  only  about  half  of 
the  most  striking  instances  which  I  had  marked ;  but 
they  will  be  enough  to  show  the  limitations  of  even 
first-rate  Army  French. 

Again,  I  find  among  my  papers  two  compositions  by 
a  boy  who  gained  1540  marks.  This  is  what  he  makes 
of  a  not  very  difficult  sentence  from  the  “  Opium 
Eater”:  “j’ecoutais  avec  un  plaisir  semblable  a  celui 
que  le  voyageur  Weld  temoigna,  qui  s’etendit  pour 
ecouter,  au  Canade,  aux  douxrire  des  femmes  indiennes, 
car  le  moins  qu’on  comprenne  d’une  langue,  le  plus  on 
est  sensible,  &c.,  &c.”  In  the  same  piece,  I  find  com- 
prennant;  je  me  propose  devenir  ivre;  joi;  and  three  other 
mistakes  equally  obvious  in  their  context,  which  would 
take  too  long  to  explain  here.  In  the  other  composi¬ 
tion  are  personelle,  energie,  fougeuse,  extravageance, 
sertain,  entre  for  entree,  soi-meme  for  lui-menie ,  together 
with  other  less  gross  blunders. 

Here  again  is  a  rough  analysis  of  the  last  two  com¬ 
positions  written  by  a  pupil  who,  a  week  or  so  after¬ 
wards,  got  the  highest  French  mark  in  the  Woolwich  list. 
Wrong  genders  are  attributed  to  musee,  siege,  sentiment, 
ordre  ;  there  are  such  bad  slips  as  celehre,  oter,  hypoc¬ 
risy,  placa,  il  avait  surveillait,  and  il  aurait  necessity 
for  il  aurait fallu ;  such  painful  sentences  as  “il  avait 
mouru  inattenduement :  ”  “D.,  dehors  de  lui-meme 
d’excitement,  partit  toute  de  suite  :  ”  “  aussitot  qu’il  est 
(for  fut)  descendu  :  ”  “  tous  les  noms  dont  il  pouvait 
se  penser:”  “  il  se  coucha  avec  mal  a  la  tete.”  Finally, 
licher  is  given  as  French  for  lick,  il  rendit  for  he  tore, 
ensagS  for  enlightened.  No  doubt  this  pupil  got  a 
rather  larger  proportion  of  marks  than  usual  for  the 
translation  from  French  and  the  ‘  cram’  questions ;  but 
his  prose  was  quite  up  to  a  couple  of  hundred  marks 
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higher  than  that  of  the  average  successful  candidate  in 
a  good  year,  who  gets  about  1125. 

Here,  again,  are  mistakes  from  a  single  prose  by  a 
boy  who  gained  1,500  marks  later  on,  and  who  would 
at  the  time  he  wrote  this  have  gained  probably  1,400 
or  1,450  :  absoluement ,  relever,  ici,  done  (for  nevertheless ), 
nne  grand  defaite,  dementi  (for  mad).  And,  lest  it 
should  be  imagined  that  this  is  mere  Modern  Side 
French,  and  that  the  Classical  Side  article  is  very  su¬ 
perior,  here  are  selections  from  a  single  prose  I  find  by 
a  Classical  Sixth-form  boy  of  considerable  ability, 
nearly  or  quite  up  to  Scholarship  form,  who  had  for 
six  or  seven  years  enjoyed  better  than  average  Classical 
French  teaching  at  his  Preparatory  and  Public  School, 
with  about  a  term’s  final  polish  in  the  Army  Class. 
In  the  matter  of  mere  elementary  grammar,  I  find 
puit  as  3rd  sing.  pres.  sub.  of  pouvoir,  il  etait  with  a 
substantive,  pas  omitted  after  ne,  and  the  definite 
article  omitted  with  what  was  intended  for  a  super¬ 
lative.  He  had  more  idea  of  style  than  the  rest — his 
native  intellectual  superiority  would  have  gone  far  to 
account  for  this,  but  his  Classical  training  had  no  doubt 
contributed  its  share — his  vocabulary  was  decidedly 
weaker,  but  by  making  the  best  of  it  he  reduced  this 
difference  considerably  in  practice  ;  his  most  definite 
practical  inferiority  to  the  others  I  have  quoted  above 
was  on  quite  simple  points  of  grammar.  This,  as  will 
be  seen  later  on,  is  a  fact  of  special  significance.  Two 
other  boys  who  passed  in  about  the  same  time  straight 
from  the  Classical  Side,  uncontaminated  by  Army 
Class,  got  nearly  300  marks  less  for  French  than  the 
lowest  pupil  I  ever  passed  in,  until  this  last  year  of 
‘  emergency  ’  cadetships.  But  these  which  I  have 
given  hitherto  are,  of  course,  very  unusually  favour¬ 
able  specimens.  Anything  over  1,450  marks  for 
French  is  rare  at  any  time  ;  for  instance,  in  four  lists 
taken  at  random  (Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  for  Nov. 
’96  and  Nov.  ’98),  I  find  that  such  marks  were  got  by 
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only  15  out  of  the  343  successful  candidates  :  i.e.,  by 
only  44  per  cent.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  less  favour¬ 
able,  and  therefore  still  more  significant,  specimens ; 
for  the  question  is  not,  What  may  the  boys  sometimes 
attain  to  1  but,  What  may  be,  and  too  often  is,  the 
shocking  ignorance  of  our  future  officers  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  which  our  Public  Schools  do  not  wish 
to  teach  colloquially,  lest  the  ‘  grammatical  ’  knowledge 
should  suffer!  From  this  point  of  view,  even  the  fre¬ 
quent  grammatical  blunders  of  the  best  boys  are  less 
significant  than  what  I  am  about  to  quote  of  candidates 
who  were  valued  by  the  examiners  at  (in  round  num¬ 
bers)  900,  890,  760,  and  720  respectively. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  Latin,  it  is  well  to  look  first 
into  a  series  of  marks  of  different  years.  In  six  Sand¬ 
hurst  lists,  between  June  ’93  and  JSTov.  ’96,  97  out  of 
682  successful  candidates  (or  14  per  cent.)  got  950 
marks  or  under ;  one  getting  as  few  as  407.  In  Nov. 
1898,  again,  as  many  as  30  out  of  the  106  successful 
candidates  were  below  950,  with  one  as  low  as  378. 
The  reader  may  see,  therefore,  that  the  specimens  I  am 
about  to  quote  are  not  nearly  so  exceptional  for  badness 
as  the  previous  specimens  were  for  excellence  •  and 
that,  in  fact,  some  40  candidates  pass  yearly  into  the 
Army  (quite  exclusive  of  Militia  candidates)  without 
any  more  French  than  that  represented  by  the  best  of 
these  specimens,  which  I  will  give  first.  In  each  case, 
the  specimen  I  give  was  an  average  composition  done 
by  the  pupil  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  examination, 
chosen  because  it  is  the  nearest  I  can  find  in  point  of 
time,  and  in  every  sense  fairly  representative  of  its 
author’s  knowledge. 

(i).  Candidate  of  900  marks.  “  II  sembla  qu’on 
fermera*  Edoard  dans  Yespcice  entre  la  Somme  fleuve  et 
la  mer,  mais  alors,  il  forja  un  paysan  de  conduire 
l’arme  &  v^e  nomine  encore  Blanchetaque,  ou  Blanche 

*  The  meaning  of  these  italics  is  explained  lower  down. 
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taque  (“  to  lead  the  army  across  a  ford  still  called 
Blanchetaque,  or  white  shingle  ”)  oil  on  pouvait  exacte- 
ment  traverser  a  maree  basse  (phrase  supplied  by 
teacher).  Un  troupeau  de  chevaliers  faisait  l’ob- 
struction  du  gue  (right  word  supplied  this  second  time 
by  teacher),  mais  les  Anglais  battirent  leur  route 
(“  fought  their  way  ”)  a  travers  la  riviere  avec  la  cour¬ 
age  de  la  desespoire. 

(ii) .  890  marks.  “La  reine  lui-meme  desira  de 

questionner  Marguerite.  Elle  lui  demanda  la  nom. 
Madame,  dit  hardiment  M.,  bien  que  j ’apparait  devant 
vous  en  deguisement,  je  suis  une  femme.  Mon  nom 
est  M.L.,  pendant  beaucoup  d’ans  j’etais  du  service  de 
la  reine  Marie,  que  vous  avez  tuee  injustement,  et  ainsi 
vous  m’avez  fait  perdre  le  meilleur  des  maris,  car  il  ne 
pouvait  pas  survivre  notre  innocent  maitresse.  J’avais 
determine  avanger  leurs  morts  survous  !  Yous  etes  con- 
vaincue  done,  dit  Elizabeth,  que  vous  n’avez  fait  que 
votre  devoir  !  que  pensez-vous  que  mon  devoir  fiit  vers 
vous?  Faites-vous  la  questione  comme  un  juge  ou 
comme  une  reine  ?  r4pondit  M.  avec  le  meme  sang¬ 
froid.  E.  dit  qu ’il  fiit  comme  une  reine.  Done,  rep- 
liqua  la  femme,  il  est  le  devoir  de  votre  Majestd  de  me 
pardonner.” 

(iii) .  760  marks.  “C 'est  (it  was)  une  mauvaise 

nouvelle,  parce  que  je  n’avais  pas  porte  (brought)  plus 
de  pain  que  ce  qui  fut  raisonnement  necessaire  pour 
moi  et  pour  mes  attendants  d’Europe.  Je  croyais  au 
moment  (car  il  me  semble  [seemed]  assez  possible),  que 
mon  escorte  eat  mepris  vraiment  les  terms  de  leur  en¬ 
gagement,  et,  parce  que  je  pensais  que  l’inconveneance 
d’une  demie- parte  du  pain  de  chaque  jour  serait  un  plus 
petite  mal  (et  il  serait,  je  pensais,  plus  commode  a  moi) 
que  que  (sic)  voir  que  mes  Arabes  mouriraient  de  faim, 
je  commandais  imediatemment  a  Dhemetri  les  assurer 
que  mon  pain  serait  part-age  par  tous  avec  dgalite.” 

(iv) .  720  marks.  (This  is  the  ‘  prose’  of  which  I 
give  the  English  on  p.  2 1 6 . )  “A  sept  heures  apres  midi  le 
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9  mars  la  rapide  nous  porte  vite  vers  Nice.  C’est  neuf 
heures  et  demies  du  matin  quand  nous  arrivons  a  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  ma  vie  je  decerne 
la  mer.  Sous  un  soleil  glorieux,  elle  apparait  devant 
moi  en  toute  sa  beaute  majesteuse  et  serene,  et  de  Mar¬ 
seille""  a  Nice  nous  bordons  ses  bords  beaux.  Je  ne 
puis  pas  tirer  facilement  mes  yeux  de  ce  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  pres  de  bleu  de  pierreries*  duquel,  l’azure  du 
ciel, — du  ciel  de  soud — est  fait  pale.  A  la  fond  de  la 
baie,  Nice  apparait.*  Belle  et  majestueuse,*  entouree 
de  montagnes,  elle  s’etend  vers  le  mer  qui  sont  a,  ses 
pieds.” 

[The  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  either 
looked  up  in  the  dictionary  or  supplied  by  the  teacher.] 

When  I  said  above  that  these  four  compositions 
were  representative  of  their  authors’  knowledge,  there 
is  one  important  particular  in  which  this  is  not  true. 
The  pupils  had  a  teacher  at  hand  to  whom  they  often 
referred  in  cases  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  dictionaries 
which,  however,  they  used  as  little  as  possible.  What¬ 
ever  credit  the  reader  might  feel  inclined  to  give  to 
any  of  these  pieces,  he  ought  to  discount  it  by  about 
20  per  cent,  to  arrive  at  what  the  pupil  would  have 
done  in  actual  examination. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  all  the  pieces,  except 
perhaps  No.  3,  are  decidedly  below  the  average  diffi¬ 
culty  of  an  examination  piece.  Number  1  especially 
(Ransome’s  Short  Hist,  of  England,  p.  115)  is  as 
simple  a  piece  as  could  easily  be  found  outside  a  mere 
child’s  book.  I  have  italicized  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  pupils  blunder  over  the  most  elementary 
points  of  grammar,  because  such  blunders  are  most 
significant.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  bare  truth, 
to  say  that  not  one  of  these  four  pupils  really  knew 
even  his  four  regular  conjugations,  with  avoir  and  etre : 
by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  every  now 
and  then  make  a  slip  in  these  verbs,  but  that  the 
grossest  mistakes  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
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the  boy,  when  told  that  he  had  written  the  word 
wrong,  would  be  unable  to  correct  it  without  serious 
thought — -even  when  he  could  correct  it  at  all.  In 
this  respect,  the  above  specimens  will  leave  an  impres¬ 
sion  decidedly  short  of  the  truth.  Of  one  of  the 
pupils,  and  by  no  means  the  worst,  I  have  about  as 
much  French  composition  as  would  fill  two  pages  of 
this  book.  Within  this  space  I  find  vous  asseyez 
(imperative) ;  plaisi  and  again  pleat  for  p.  part,  of 
plaire  ;  j’ai  vous  visite ;  A.  avait  moins  force  que  B  ;  il 
eut  devenuj  on  peut  dit;  je  me  leva;  je  creusa;  j'  ai  bien 
aise ;  il  avait  oblige  de  le  faire ;  in  both  these  two  last 
cases  he  had  intended  to  put  a  part  of  etre,  and  it  was 
only  after  serious  reflection  that  he  discovered  his 
mistake  even  when  the  word  had  been  underlined  :  the 
two  false  preterites  he  was  quite  unable  to  correct  for 
himself,  even  after  reflection.  In  the  face  of  these 
specimens  of  grammar,  one  may  well  feel  inclined  to 
parody  Ruskin’s  adaptation  of  Homer  in  criticism  of 
Constable.  The  Classical  Masters  have  prayed  during 
all  this  wicked  Philistine  century  “Though  our  pupils 
should  have  nothing  else,  let  them  have  Grammar  !  ” 
The  Gods  have  heard  but  half  the  prayer  :  the  pupils 
have  indeed  nothing  else,  but  they  have  not  Grammar. 

I  happen  to  have  access  to  the  rough  draft  of  a 
formal  report  drawn  up,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Headmaster,  by  a  master  of  the  Army  Class  at  a  great 
and  successful  Public  School.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
verbatim  extracts.  The  reporter  is  trying  to  account 
for  certain  acknowledged  defects,  which  he  attributes 
to — 

“  (i).  Entire  absence  of  systematic  drill  in  grammar. 
E.g.,  Mr.  X  criticized  very  severely  the  first  ‘  unseen 
prose’  which  my  boys  sent  him,  and  declined  to  mark 
them.  The  first  three  words  of  that  prose  were  ‘  The 
Saxon  Church  .  .  .’  Y — ”  (a  sixth-form  boy)  “had 
put  a  masculine  adjective  with  the  feminine  noun,  and 
Z — ”  (upper  Y  or  lower  YI)  “attempting  to  put  the 
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adjective  into  the  feminine,  had  given  it  a  false 
inflection  (saxone).  These  were  boys  who  had  spent 
years  at  this  school,  and  only  two  terms  with  me. 

(ii) .  A  consciousness  on  the  hoys’  part  that  their 
work  is  looked  over  perfunctorily  at  the  best,  and 
often  neglected  altogether. 

(iii) .  An  entire  neglect  of  that  strict  and  laborious 
accuracy  without  which  the  study  of  any  language 
loses  half  its  value  as  a  mental  discipline  for  boys  .  .  . 
French  prose  is  as  artistic,  as  hard  to  write  well,  and 
as  fully  reducible  to  logical  rules  as  Latin  prose ;  but 
how  can  boys  be  taught  to  write  scholarly  prose  when, 
after  dabbling  in  the  language  for  four  or  five  years, 
they  are  still  ignorant  of  its  accidence  1  There  are 
many  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  hoys  for 
one  moment  to  take  the  study  of  French  seriously  : 
surely  we  need  first  to  take  it  more  seriously  ourselves  !  ” 
And  again,  “  I  have  quite  sufficient  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  of  the  hoys,  aged  from  13  to  15, 
who  have  applied  at  different  times  for  admission  to 
the  Army  Class,  very  few  have  possessed  even  a  very 
moderate  knowledge  of  the  simplest  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  details  of  French  accidence.” 

Now,  these  extracts  are  particularly  valuable  as 
illustrating  one  important  fact,  that  the  real  enemy  of 
“  grammatical  ”  French  is  not  the  Modern  master,  even 
of  the  most  advanced  views,  hut  the  Classical  man 
who,  in  his  blind  conservatism,  would  rather  cut  the 
boy  himself  in  half  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  tradit¬ 
ional  principles.  But  for  the  single  sentence  in  which 
the  reporter  betrays  disbelief  in  the  theory  that  French 
prose  is  a  mere  matter  of  dictionary  and  low  cunning, 
all  this  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  strictly 
Classical  master  expostulating  with  some  modern  Philis¬ 
tine  who  had  an  idea  of  teaching  the  hoys  colloquially. 
I  may  add  here  (for  it  is  most  significant)  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  the  practical  result  of  this  report. 
The  Headmaster  declined  to  accept  the  proposed 
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remedy,  viz.,  a  monthly  or  six-weekly  “  stock-taking  ” 
examination  in  simple  grammar  all  through  the  lower 
school,  together  with  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
how  much  grammar  was  supposed  to  be  taught  in  each 
form.  Indirect  palliative  measures  were  tried  instead, 
and  things  probably  remained  pretty  much  as  they  had 
been.  At  one  public  school,  where  such  a  “  stock¬ 
taking  ”  examination  was  tried,  it  did  indeed  reveal  an 
almost  indescribable  state  of  ignorance  to  begin  with  ; 
but  its  final  effect  was  that  every  boy,  as  he  passed  up 
the  school,  picked  up  at  least  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  of  F rench  Grammar.  But,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  everybody  is  quite  content  to  go  on  under  a 
system  of  which  Prof.  Delbos  complained  twelve  years 
ago  that  “  pupils  return  from  school,  term  after  term, 
as  deficient  in  French  as  if  they  had  never  learnt  it. 
This  fact,  which  is  within  the  knowledge  of  everybody, 
shows  that  either  master  or  scholar  is  at  fault.” 

III.  English. 

The  regular  English  teaching  at  most  Public  Schools 
is  practically  nil.  Lower  and  middle  form  boys  do  a 
certain  amount  of  English  History  ;  learn  a  few  poems 
by  heart ;  are  sometimes  tortured  with  repulsive 
grammar;  or  (to  their  still  more  unspeakable  disgust) 
have  some  book  to  read  for  a  holiday  task.  On  the 
Classical  side,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  here  and  there 
may  read  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  a  really  stimulating 
fashion  with  the  boys  ;  but,  even  here,  the  stock  dish 
is  too  often  a  Shakespeare  in  which  the  text  is  com¬ 
pletely  buried  under  masses  of  pedantic  rubbish. 
There  is  also  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  amount  of  essay¬ 
writing.  Of  systematic  English  teaching  throughout 
the  school  there  is  none ;  nor  have  the  assembled 
Headmasters  in  Conference,  after  two  solemn  attempts, 
been  as  yet  able,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  devise  any. 
It  used  to  be  generally  assumed  that  a  boy  learned 
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sufficient  English  with  his  Latin  and  Greek ;  and, 
though  the  ablest  Headmasters,  and  even  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  are  no  longer  able  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  of  this,  the  belief  still  lingers  in  sufficient  force 
to  influence  Public  School  policy  far  more  even  now 
than  the  newer  and  more  enlightened  convictions — as 
old  beliefs  often  do  control  conduct  long  after  they  are 
dead  in  the  mind. 

I  give  here  such  details  with  regard  to  our  boys’ 
ignorance  of  their  own  language  as  were  too  dry  and 
technical  for  insertion  in  the  text  of  Chapter  XII, 
where  I  deal  with  the  subject  in  general. 

First,  as  to  how  far  our  ordinary  Classical  education 
enables  a  boy  to  use  his  own  language.  Some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  this  question  by  a  study  of  the 
English  composition  marks  in  Army  examinations.  It 
is  true  that  these  examinations  only  test  a  boy’s  capa¬ 
city  for  putting  sufficiently  commonplace  thoughts  into 
fairly  correct  and  well-spelt  English  ;  but  within  this 
limit  they  are  not  an  unfair  test.  The  subject  can  best 
be  studied  in  the  few  years  preceding  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  Latin  in  1891  ;  since  in  those  years, 
side  by  side  with  a  group  of  strictly  Classical  candidates 
who  took  up  both  Latin  and  Greek,  there  was  a  group  of 
entirely  non-Classical  candidates  who  did  not  even 
take  up  Latin.  I  will  call  these  two  groups  the  Greeks 
aud  the  non-Latins  respectively.  Taking  three  lists  at 
random  (Woolwich,  June  ’88  and  June  ’90  :  Sand¬ 
hurst,  Dec.  ’87),  I  find  that,  in  the  first,  the  23  non- 
Latins  get  a  mark  for  English  composition  which  aver¬ 
ages  3.50  per  cent,  of  their  total  for  all  subjects  together, 
while  the  20  Greeks  get  3.45.  In  the  second,  the  19 
non-Latins  are  again  ahead  with  3.35  to  the  3.31  of 
the  nine  Greeks.  In  the  third,  the  35  Greeks  are 
ahead  with  3.77  to  3.60  of  the  15  non-Latins.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  how  inconsiderable  even  the 
greatest  of  these  variations  is,  I  may  mention  that  the 
highest  English  mark  in  those  three  lists  (420)  differs 
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from  the  lowest  (163)  as  5.83  to  2.25,  when  reduced  to 
a  percentage  of  the  marks  of  an  ordinary  successful 
candidate.  It  would  not  seem  then,  from  these  three 
averages,  that  the  study  of  Classics  has  any  very  de¬ 
cisive  effect  on  the  writing  of  correct  English.  For  it 
is  likely  that  many  of  these  non-Latins  had  had  no 
more  special  practice  in  English  composition  than  the 
Greeks  :  and  at  the  most  it  is  probable  that  such 
practice  would  average  one  or  two  hours  a  week  for  a 
couple  of  years  :  a  training  which,  if  half  the  advant¬ 
ages  claimed  for  our  present  Classical  training  really 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  boy,  would  be  quite 
insufficient  to  bring  his  non-Classical  competitor  so 
close  to  him  in  the  field  of  English  composition.  And 
my  own  personal  experience  is  even  more  favourable 
in  this  respect  to  Modem  as  compared  with  Classical 
boys.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  marks  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  from  one  school  during  about  three 
years.  I  put  the  marks  first,  then  the  description 
of  the  candidate,  using  italics  for  those  who  passed 
in  straight  from  the  Classical  Side.  First  comes  821, 
(an  unusually  high  mark,  paralleled  among  the  150 
successful  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  candidates  on  that 
occasion  only  by  an  846,  820,  and  807.)  This  was 
got  by  a  boy  whose  whole  school  life  had  been  spent 
on  the  Modern  Side  and  in  the  Army  Class.*  IN  ext 
comes  725,  a  Classical  Sixth-form  boy,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  up  to  Scholarship  intellect.  Then  679  (Modern 
Side  and  Army  Class);  630  (ditto),  605  (Classical 
Remove),  590  (Classical  Side  and  18  months  in  A.C.), 
577  (A.C.),  387  (Classical  Remove),  and  341  f ditto J. 
These  marks  were  in  later  days,  and  include  not  only 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  this  occasion  the  purely  Classi¬ 
cal  boys,  though  some  of  them  got  very  high  marks  indeed  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  average  only  615  for  English,  one  falling  as 
low  as  433,  or  less  than  44  per  cent,  of  full  marks.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  work  of  a  candidate  who  obtained  640  for  English 
will  be  found  a  page  or  two  lower  down. 
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an  essay,  but  a  piece  of  precis,  which,  however,  ought 
to  have  been  advantageous  for  the  Classical  boys,  if  it 
were  the  fact  that  their  studies  are  so  far  superior  to 
all  others  in  the  training  of  general  intelligence.  As 
it  is,  the  practice  of  precis-writing  does  give  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Array  Class  boy  on  the  whole ;  yet  I 
think  that  these  figures  also,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend 
decidedly  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  common  assertion 
that  our  present  system  of  Classical  training  is  by  itself 
sufficient  to  train  the  boys  in  the  correct  use  of  their 
own  tongue.  The  non-Classical  boys  on  this  list  had 
spent  only  1 J  hours  a  week,  during  an  average  of  about 
two  years,  on  essay  or  precis  writing.  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  the  essays  were  compared,  those  of  the 
Classical  boys  would  show  more  of  what  is  commonly 
called  ‘  style  ’ ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
ordinary  Classical-side  boy  has  a  great  deal  to  learn 
before  he  can  write  an  ordinary  essay  or  description 
with  real  freedom  and  correctness.  Considering  the 
fact  that  those  who  take  up  Greek  for  the  Army  are 
those  whose  minds  have  a  natural  linguistic  bent,  I 
believe  that  any  reader  who  makes  up  such  averages 
as  those  which  I  have  indicated  above,  or  who  merely 
runs  his  eyes  down  the  printed  lists  of  marks  to  note 
the  frequent  disproportion  between  a  candidate’s  per¬ 
formance  in  Classics  and  in  English  Composition,  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Classics,  as  at  'present 
taught,  do  not  exercise  any  decisive  influence  on  the 
candidate’s  power  of  writing  plain,  correct  English. 

But  I  can  bring  the  matter  nearer  home  to  the  parent 
than  this.  I  possess  a  certain  amount  of  English 
composition  by  a  boy  who,  without  having  given 
extra  time  to  the  subject,  obtained  25  marks  more  for 
English  than  the  average  of  those  27  Classical  boys,  (all 
of  whom  obtained  far  more  marks  than  he,  not  only  for 
Classics,  but  on  the  aggregate  of  subjects.)  His  mark 
was  also  higher  than  that  of  81  per  cent,  of  the 
successful  candidates  at  that  time ;  it  is  true  that  the 
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marks  happened  then  to  be  particularly  low  ;  but  640 
is  a  distinctly  good  mark  at  any  time,  especially  for  a 
candidate  who  has  had  no  practice  in  precis- writing ; 
so  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  pupil  here 
dealt  with  is  a  particularly  favourable  specimen.  The 
writings  I  have  to  judge  from  would  amount  in  bulk 
to  about  ten  or  a  dozen  pages  of  this  book.  They  were 
all  done  under  examination  conditions.  I  find  in  them 
the  following  words :  recounted,  literrary,  corny  ell, 
reknowned,  surveyance,  immeadiatly ,  impenetrible,  heals 
(for  heels j,  ommitted,  Wolsely,  beseige,  releifi,  ballance, 
bewhilder,  enabling,  field-marshall,  appartment,  indepen¬ 
dence,  Bnttish  (twice),  skillfully,  opponents,  and  several 
misplaced  or  omitted  apostrophes.  In  the  matter  of 
faulty  sentences,  setting  aside  mere  awkwardness  of 
expression,  we  have  the  following  : 

‘  ‘  To  read  such  accounts  as  these  give  an  idear  as  to 
the  personal  nature  of  the  combatant  in  a  battle.” 

“  Mistakes  which  if  the  enemy  had  taken  the 
supreme  advantage  of,  would  have  resulted  in  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  war,  to  which  the  confident  Britisher  might 
refuse  to  give  his  credence.” 

“  A  man  without  ambition,  however  small,  is  not  a 
useful  adjunct  to  his  class  of  life,  he  may  perform  his 
duties  carefully,  and  to  a  measure,  well ;  hut  without 
that  spirit  of  progression  and  eagerness  to  improve  and 
perfect  that  is  the  fuel  of  modern  history.  The  ambi¬ 
tionless  life  is  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  will  only 
do  what  gives  him  least  trouble.” 

“  If  a  battle  is  desired  to  illustrate  the  dogged  pluck 
and  endurance  of  Brittisli  soldiery,  fighting  with  no 
definite  leadership,  except  of  their  immediate  superiors, 
and  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  Inkerman 
should,  and  rightly,  be  chosen.” 

“  Every  foot  of  the  Russian  advance  was  contended 
with  dogged  pluck  such  that  the  densely  packed 
Russians  were  discouraged.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  a  candidate  who  gets  un- 
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usually  good  marks  for  English :  let  us  now  look  at  an 
unusually  had  specimen.  Here  is  a  rough  analysis  of 
fourteen  essays  by  a  successful  Army  candidate,  amount¬ 
ing  together  to  about  40  pages  of  this  book.  I  began 
by  counting  the  spelling  mistakes  :  after  130  I  lost 
patience,  and  ‘  averaged  ’  the  total  at  between  200  and 
250,  or  about  one  in  every  two  lines.  The  first  25  of 
these  mistakes,  not  selected,  but  taken  just  as  they 
come,  are  artical ,  thing  (for  think;  often  recurs), penney, 
augument,  continant,  entercince,  chaulk,  w[li]ere,  invass- 
ion,  superstion  (7  times),  writen  (3),  Basks  (Basques), 
miselto,  to[o],  g  nit  ale,  creaturs,  wounder,  loadsom, 
surley,  sorcerors,  beleive  (7),  shure,  corps[e\,  inclinded, 
spintes.  Here  is  a  selection  from  the  rest :  gunpouder, 
viniger  (corrected  to  vinager),  immagen  (corrected  to 
imagen),  colage  (college),  aniversity  (anniversary), 
nuseance,  sixtith,  socilist,  astablishment,  abserde,  jealisy, 
litriture,  beutiful,  languges  (2),  Pyrrenese,  Nepolean, 
Cardinal  Reuchleau,  aberiginies,  Dutchy  (4),  phosophers 
(phosphorus),  upstares,  suppream.  I  may  add  that 
there  are  dozens  of  bad  mistakes  which  I  have  not 
counted,  altered  by  the  pupil  himself  before  he  showed 
the  work  up,  but  many  of  them  (like  projisying ) 
sufficing,  even  so,  to  reveal  terrible  ignorance  of  the 
mother-tongue.  The  grammar  is  in  many  respects 
better  than  the  spelling ;  but  very  few  sentences  are 
really  passable  English,  from  beginning  to  end.  Here 
are  three  or  four  specimens. 

“  In  ancient  warfare  there  was  not  so  much  to 
think  of,  for  instance  shielding  the  men  against  the 
shot  and  shell  from  the  hostile  batteries,  or  from  as  it 
will  be  in  future  warfare,  the  deadly  missels  from  the 
flying  machines.  But  they  had  only  to  think  of 
drawing  up  their  troops  in  offensive  or  deffensive  line 
of  battle  array.  In  those  dajs  one  charge  often  gained 
the  day,  but  it  often  lost  it  as  well  in  those  days. 
But  now  all  is  altered,  no  longer  does  the  cavilry  or 
artillery  win  the  day  as  of  yore.  But  the  guns  of 
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rifles  sweep  the  plains,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
cavilry  to  exist  when  under  fire.  A  good  general 
must  be  always  thinking  over  plans,  whereby  he  can 
plant  his  artillery.  For  when  an  army  has  got  a  good 
position,  it  is  nearly  shure  to  win  the  day.” 

“  Let  us  try  and  compare  our  art  to  former  ages,  we 
see  that  if  with  the  disfiguration  of  the  old  statues  we 
can  not  make  such  beautiful  carvings.  And  even  with 
our  most  delicate  towels  and  implements  can  we  cut 
out  such  fine  and  graceful  features  as  the  ancients  did 
with  a  knife  and  clumsey  chissel.  In  the  matter  of 
religion  the  ancient  religion  is  very  different  to  modern 
religion.” 

“  Now  a  days  Guy  Faws  day,  called  after  the  law¬ 
less  Italian  Guyto  Falx,  is  rapidly  dieing  out,  and  as  a 
great  deal  of  harm  and  mistchief  was  done  by  the 
fireworks,  &c.,  &c.” 

Another  “  storey  ”  refers  to  “  the  soles  of  departed 
friends”  who  had  left  “this  world  of  trouble  and 
brevements.”  It  abounds  in  inimitable  touches  of 
unconscious  humour,  but  is  unfortunately  too  long  for 
reproduction. 

Now,  the  author  of  these  essays  not  only  has  His 
Majesty’s  Commission,  but  deserves  it,  as  things  go  in 
England.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  his 
ideas  ;  he  obtained,  in  comparison  with  other  competit¬ 
ors,  respectable  marks  in  other  subjects  ;  and  his 
spelling  and  grammar,  all  things  considered,  reflect  far 
less  discredit  on  himself  than  on  other  people.  I  wish 
I  could  believe  that  we  have  no  more  ignorant  officers 
than  this  man.  I  have  known  another  who,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventeen,  spelt  quite  as  badly  as  this.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  long  it  took  him  to  grasp  the 
orthography  of  ache  ;  and  how,  later  on,  he  showed  me 
up  an  essay  in  which  the  “mity  oak’’  was  contrasted 
with  the  “  tiny  acheorn  ”  whence  it  had  sprung.  But  he 
was  a  boy  of  iron  will  :  he  learned  by  heart  literally 
thousands  of  words,  and  fought  his  way  in  at  last 
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through  the  Militia  :  and,  if  ever  I  were  in  a  “  tight 
place”  like  Mafeking,  and  could  spirit  a  single  one  of  my 
old  pupils  over  to  my  aid,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
not  choose  precisely  this  murderer  of  his  mother  tongue. 

Of  boys  possessing  sufficient  brains  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  make  even  moderate  marks  in  other  subjects, 
I  have  never  met  one  who  could  not,  with  trouble,  be 
taught  to  spell  fairly  respectably.  But  the  trouble  is 
very  seldom  taken  ;  the  labour,  however  successful, 
meets  with  little  recognition  ;  and  even  schoolmasters, 
when  there  is  no  reward  in  sight  beyond  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  triumphant  virtue,  are  tempted  to  shift  the 
task  to  somebody  else. 

After  these  specimens  of  rather  good  and  specially 
bad  Army  English,  let  us  turn  to  the  average  lower- 
middle-class  specimen.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  seven  candidates  in  a  single  essay  :  all 
were  Public  School  boys  of  over  seventeen,  and  pretty 
sure  of  getting  into  the  Army. 

Ho.  1  is  a  really  correctly  written  essay.  The  writer 
was  a  boy  who  had  spent  nearly  all  his  life  abroad,  and 
oidy  paid  a  flying  visit  to  one  of  our  public  schools. 
But  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  all  sorts  of  subjects 
discussed  by  cultivated  people,  and  had  read  more  for 
himself  than  the  ordinary  schoolboy.  One  of  his  weakest 
points  was  Latin  :  his  strongest,  Modern  Languages. 

Ho.  2  showed  more  natural  sense  of  style  than  most ; 
but  here  are  specimens  of  his  actual  performance. 
“  Duty  calls  him  [the  King]  from  all  sides ;  and  from 
all  pleasure  at  the  same  time  having  to  set  an  example 
to  others,  he  is  critisised  from  all  sides  people  only 
being  too  ready  to  pounce  on  anything  he  may  do  or 
may  not  do  and  to  worry  it  thread-bare.  Innumerable 
state  functions  have  to  be  got  through.  Opening  of 
Hospitals  and  every  sort  of  Charity.”  The  rest  is  very 
much  in  the  same  strain.  Only  one  spelling  mistake. 

Ho.  3  spells  hioledge  and  docters.  “  A  great  man, 
must  necessarily  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
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venience.  .  .  .  The  King  also  where  ever  he  goes  is 
the  centrepiece,  unless  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  he 
must  keep  his  appointments  otherwise  the  thing  would 
become  a  fiasco  in  many  cases.”  No  actual  grammatical 
mistakes,  but  a  good  many  awkward  expressions  with 
bad  punctuation. 

No.  4  spells  ceremony,  indiscrete,  what  so  ever, 
throught,  and  frequently  omits  apostrophe.  “Driven 
through  the  streets,  lined  with  soldiers,  at  a  gallop 
though  he  is,  he  is  still  even  in  danger.  The  last  Czar 
was  assasinated  and  the  present  may  share  his  fate  at 
any  moment.  This  is  of  cause  rather  a  bad  case  but 
even  in  England  our  late  beloved  Queen  had  her  life 
menanced  three  times  by  a  madman.” 

No.  5  spells  decended,  Lydite,  disision,  catastrophy, 
missoniaries,  Africicm,  largly,  politcal,  representives. 
“  She  reigned  sixty-three  years  seven  months,  during 
that  time  innumerable  things  took  place.  In  1838 
she  married  Prince  Consort,  who  died  in  1862,  the 
year  after  he  opened  the  Great  Exhibition,  now  the 
Crystal  Palace.  He  was  loved  by  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  his  generosity  and  charitablness.  The  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  reign  were  numerous  some  of  the  more 
important  one  are  :”  &c.,  &c. 

No.  6  spells  every  body ,  faciliated ,  dieing,  Mis,  super- 
ceded.  “The  increase  of  the  colonies  is  another  great 
incident  of  this  reign.  Take  for  instance  Australia, 
parts  of  which  are  hardly  known  and  parts  which  are 
not  known  at  all  even  now,  and  was  not  known  much 
at  all  at  the  commencement  of  the  Queen’s  reign. 
When  the  gold  mines  were  found  there,  there  was  im¬ 
mediately  a  rush  for  that  place,  for  example  Coolgardie.” 

No.  7  spells  childrend,  given  (for  giving)  Uitlands, 
thise  (twice  for  these),  and  twice  gives  a  singular  verb 
to  a  plural  subject.  “The  late  Queen  commenced  her 
glorious  reign  in  1837  being  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  few  years  later  she  married  Prince  Consort 
and  had  several  children,  the  first,  of  which  was  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  just  succeeded  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  Prince  Consort  did  not  live  very  long,  he  died 
in  1862  and  threw  country  into  great  sorrow.” 

The  handwriting  of  one  of  these  candidates  was 
simply  vile :  three  others  were  very  moderate  :  only 
three  were  really  good.  This  is  decidedly  a  better 
proportion  than  usual. 

This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  English  written  by  the 
‘lower  middle  class’  of  candidate;  of  whom  it  may  be 
calculated  that  seventy  or  eighty  at  least  hud  their 
way  into  the  Army  every  year.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  English  of  this  stamp  can  be  tolerated  in  the 
Army,  since  the  War  Office  is  practically  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  its  pledge  given  thirty  years  ago  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  admit  candidates  straight 
from  Public  Schools.  The  real  marvel  is  that,  after 
years  of  a  training  which  aims  above  all  things  at 
being  literary,  and  definitely  disclaims  any  immediately 
practical  object,  youths  leave  school  so  deficient  in  one 
of  the  first  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  as  to 
shock  even  the  Army  authorities.  In  the  official 
report  of  the  Aldershot  staff,  published  last  October, 
the  bad  writing  and  spelling  of  young  officers  is 
severely  criticised,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  War  might  well  remind  the  Public  Schools 
that  the  main  guilt  of  this  lies  at  their  door.  {Times, 
March  6,  1901,  p.  2 ;  letter  from  Dr.  Maguire). 

It  may  however  be  said,  “This  is  only  Army  Candi¬ 
dates’  composition.”  But  I  have  already  given  facts 
tending  to  show  that,  in  those  points  which  ought  to 
be  specially  taught  in  schools — clearness  of  expression, 
accuracy,  punctuation,  spelling — Army  Candidates  are 
rather  above  their  schoolfellows  of  the  same  natural 
capacity.  I  will  now  illustrate  this  contention  by 
extracts  from  the  papers  of  the  only  two  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  not  long  ago  for  a  Litera¬ 
ture  prize  open  to  a  whole  school,  and  who  may 
be  naturally  assumed  to  be  favourable  specimens. 
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The  handwriting  of  one  candidate,  though  far  from 
good,  was  fairly  legible  :  the  other’s  was  bad  in  every 
respect.  Both  omitted  about  half  the  necessary  apo¬ 
strophes,  and  four-fifths  of  the  necessary  stops.  I  will 
give  the  first  few  sentences  of  each  boy’s  paper,  with 
selections  from  the  rest. 

No.  I.  “The  book  is  very  well  described  k>  Gold¬ 
smiths  own  preface  when  he  says  that 

Books  should  not  be  judged  by  their  want  of  ab¬ 
surdities  but  by  great  beauties  thus  a  book  may  be 
great  with  many  faults  but  may  be  worthless  without 
a  single  absurdity. 

The  Yicar  is  essentially  of  this  kind  thus  the  arrival 
of  Sir  William  Thornhill  and  the  trump  card  played 
by  Jenkinson  in  the  prison  are  obviously  cases  of 
‘  Deus  ex  Machina  ’  there  are  many  other  instances  of 
this  and  Goldsmith  must  himself  have  felt  it.” 

In  the  rest  of  the  paper  (omitting  obviously  clerical 
errors),  I  find  ‘  discription  ’ ;  ‘the  Yicar  discovers 
the  desertion  of  his  daughter  from  him  ’ ;  and  such 
sentences  as  these  :  “  Go  and  be  miserable  my  children 
then  said  I,  we  shall  never  see  a  happy  hour  again  and 
Heavens  everlasting  fury  light  on  him  and  his  thus 
to  take  my  darling  from  me  who  I  was  leading  up  to 
Heaven  as  surely  it  will  do ;  go  and  be  miserable  :  ” 
“Palms  off  a  gross  of  spectacles  on  Moses  in  exchange  for 
horse  which  were  worthless  also  deceives  Hamborough.” 

No.  II  begins,  “This  book,  though  not  a  great  book, 
either  from  its  plot  or  its  happy  ending,  is  nevertheless 
a  magnificent  work  of  literature.  It  describes  in  the 
minutest  details  the  domestic  life  of  a  family,  in  their 
prosperity,  triumphs,  ruin,  and  eventual  restoration. 
Of  course,  as  every  book,  it  has  many  and  enormous 
shortcomings.  The  way  in  which  the  Yicar  goes  jog¬ 
ging  on  through  his  misfortunes,  going  from' one  dis¬ 
aster  to  another,  and  the  cool  way  in  which  he  is 
restored  to  prosperity  once  more  with  his  family, 
through  principally  the  ‘deus  ex  machina,’  like  Mr. 
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Jenkinson,  and  the  consummate  benevolence  of  Sir 
William  Thornhill,  is  at  times  extremely  ludicrous, 
but  for  all  that  we  feel  all  through  a  great  interest  in 
the  book  and  its  characters,  and  especially  the  Vicar, 
whom  though  we  laugh  at  greatly  when  deceived  by 
the  incorrigible  Jenkinson  in  his  bargain  for  the  horse, 
we  cannot  help  admiring  to  the  full  for  his  courageous 
conduct  in  preaching  to  the  bad  characters  in  the  prison, 
and  his  triumph  in  the  end.”  Besides  this,  we  have 
‘  principals  ’  (for  ‘  principles’) ;  ‘  alright  ’ ;  ‘the  dialogues 
between  the  learned  and  rather  pedantic  Dr.  Primrose 
with  Jenkinson’;  ‘a  clever  argumentist  ’ ;  ‘His  sons 
seem  to  have  derived  (for  inherited)  their  father’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  argument’;  ‘Deuterogamy  .  .  .  ,  against 
which  the  Vicar  was  so  invective  ’ ;  ‘  It  is  a  marvel 
how  G  .  .  .  .  could  have  known  enough  about  do¬ 
mestic  life  as  he  appears  to  ha?e.’ 

The  mistakes  here  presented  occur,  with  others  of 
less  account,  within  a  body  of  writing  Avhich  would 
fill  about  six  pages  of  this  book.  They  are  quite  typi¬ 
cal  of  all  but  the  best  Public  School  work,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes.  It  is  only  exceptional  boys  whose 
English  composition  does  not  sin  against  those  simple 
rules  of  logic,  grammar,  and  spelling,  which  are  above 
all  things  subjects  for  class-teaching,  but  which  are 
seldom  taught  in  class. 

But  there  are  certain  examinations,  of  which  the 
London  University  Matriculation  is  a  fair  type,  which 
compel  even  Public  School  boys  here  and  there  to  pay 
special  attention  to  English  language  and  literature.  I 
have  given  in  the  text  (p.  198)  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
work  which  this  encourages  :  I  will  append  a  few  more 
details  here,  dealing  specially  with  the  contrast  between 
the  stock  of  “  cram  ”  knowledge  which  the  candidate 
possessed,  and  his  frankly  confessed  want  of  vital 
knowledge  on  the  same  subjects. 

He  gave  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  its  early  stages,  naming  the  tribes 
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'which  had  introduced  it,  and  whence  they  had  come :  he 
drew  the  correct  distinction  between  their  synthetic 
language  and  our  analytic  speech  descended  from  it. 
But  he  had  not  read  Hereward  the  Wake,  and  had  no 
special  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  life  of  those 
men  whose  language  he  could  so  correctly  describe. 

Another  question  ran,  “  State  briefly  the  theme  and 
name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  poems  :  The 
Inchcape  Bock,  Lycidas,  The  Deserted  Village,  Tith- 
onus,  Herv6  Riel,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.”  Herve 
Biel  he,  naturally  enough,  omitted  altogether ;  the 
Inchcape  Rock  he  ascribed  to  Tennyson ;  all  the  others 
he  ascribed  correctly,  but  could  describe  the  theme  of 
Lycidas  alone.  As  marks  for  this  kind  of  thing  go,  I 
should  judge  that  he  would  probably  have  got  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  for  this  question  :  yet  these  marks 
would  bear  no  real  proportion  to  his  actual  ignorance  ; 
for  among  these  poems  the  only  one  he  thought  he  had 
read  (but  could  not  feel  quite  certain)  was  precisely 
that  Inchcape  Rock  of  which  he  could  name  neither 
theme  nor  author.  On  further  enquiry  I  found  that 
he  had  read  in  school,  during  five  or  six  years,  a  few 
shorter  poems,  the  ordinary  sort  of  school  selection, 
and  (for  examinations)  four  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
Out  of  school,  during  his  whole  life,  he  had  read  no 
poetry  but  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  The  real  tendency 
of  his  Shakespeare  studies  was  shown  a  few  months 
ago,  when  I  heard  him  refuse  to  go  and  see  “  Henry  V” 
at  any  price  whatever,  in  spite  of  the  warm  commen¬ 
dation  bestowed  on  it  by  a  trusted  friend  innocent  of 
all  scholastic  taint.  He  based  his  refusal  (as  Newman 
would  say)  upon  a  syllogism :  “  All  Shakespeare  is 
rot  :  ‘  Henry  V  ’  is  Shakespeare  ;  therefore  ‘  Henry  V  ’ 
is  rot.”  Yet  the  boy,  although  his  main  interests  were 
scientific,  was  by  no  means  without  literary  taste ;  he 
had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  indulging  it  at  home, 
so  far  as  his  schoolmasters  would  allow  him ;  and  had 
in  fact  read  more  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and 
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standard  History  than  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  of  a 
good  many  Classical-side  boys  of  bis  age  in  these  de¬ 
generate  days.  He  has  told  me,  after  careful  reflection 
in  which  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  honest  both  to  himself 
and  to  me,  that  he  has  felt  “  a  little  ”  interest  in  his 
school  work  at  “  English  Language,”  but  in  “  English 
Literature”  and  “Literary  History,”  as  conceived  by  the 
University  of  London,  none  whatever.  In  short,  the 
teaching  has  done- its  best  to  smother  the  boy’s  natural 
taste  for  literature,  without  giving  him  anything  of 
solid  value  in  its  place.  And,  lest  this  be  supposed  to 
be  a  solitary  instance,  let  me  quote  the  case  of  an  un¬ 
usually  powerful  mind  with  a  strong  literary  bent. 
Dr.  Weildon,  at  the  Conference  of  1892,  “attributed 
in  his  own  case  the  small  pleasure  with  which  he  first 
read  ‘  Hamlet,’  as  compared  with  the  intense  delight 
which  he  derived  from  first  reading  ‘  Faust,’  to  having 
read  ‘  Hamlet  ’  at  too  early  an  age.”  This  was  a  propos 
of  the  speech  of  another  specially  distinguished  scholar, 
who  had  also  protested  against  this  misuse  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  for  torturing  young  boys,  and  had  complained 
that  “  the  London  system  ”  of  English  teaching  was  ill 
calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  literature. 

Let  me  add  to  these  two  references  the  words  of 
Prof.  Cyril  Ransome,  who  complained  in  1889  of  the 
“  degradation  [in  examinations]  of  Shakespeare  and 
Burke  and  other  great  masters  of  English  literature,  by 
making  them  a  mere  vehicle  for  stringing  together 
obsolete  and  out-of-the-way  expressions.”  ( Journ .  Ed. 
Sept.,  1889.) 
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Headmasters  unfamiliar  with  important  technicalities  of 
their  profession. 

A  great  deal  of  the  evidence  I  could  give  is,  of  course, 
too  personal  to  be  put  into  print.  In  every  profession 
there  are  matters  of  common  notoriety  to  the  initiated, 
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which  for  the  abovementioned  reason  do  not  reach 
outside  ears.  The  reader  may  perhaps  satisfy  himself 
most  definitely  by  verifying  my  statements  upon  the 
body  of  his  son’s  Headmaster  :  by  engaging  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  French  or  German  talk  :  or  by  asking  him  in  a 
friendly  way  to  explain  how  it  is  that  sixth-form  boys 
so  often  leave  school  unable  to  express  sensible  thoughts 
in  correct  English,  and  how  false  etymology  questions 
could  be  set  year  after  year  to  Army  candidates  with¬ 
out  the  authorities  finding  this  out.  (Cf.  p.  103). 

In  all  educational  discussions,  it  is  not  only  taken  for 
granted  all  round  that  the  average  Head  or  assistant 
master  does  not  study  systematically  what  is  being 
done  abroad,  or  even  in  English  schools  of  a  different 
type  to  his  own — not  only  is  this  taken  for  granted, 
but  such  ignorance  is  sometimes  even  defended,  if  not 
directly,  at  least  by  implication.  When  the  Head¬ 
master  of  Haileybury,  at  the  1892  Conference,  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  favour  of  professional  training  for 
Public  Schoolmasters,  he  found  it  necessary  to  put 
before  his  colleagues  a  great  many  facts  concerning  the 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  this  most  important 
movement  ;  and  a  perusal  of  this  document  ( Journal  of 
Education,  Jan.,  1893,  p.  64),  is  well  calculated  to 
show  the  ordinary  reader  how  little  professional  know¬ 
ledge  the  mover  was  able  to  assume  in  his  brethren. 
Still  more  instructive,  perhaps,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Conference  treated  this  question  in  the  debate 
itself,  paying  as  little  attention  to  its  own  past  resolu¬ 
tions  as  men  usually  do  pay  who  act  not  on  principle 
or  on  studied  facts  of  history,  but  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment :  and  eliciting  the  comment  of  an  expert 
“  we  wonder  how  many  of  the  objectors  [to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Syndicate’s  professional  examinations  for 
Teachers]  had  ever  seen  a  set  of  the  Syndicate’s 
papers  !”  Here  and  there  a  Headmaster  himself  will 
mildly  allude  to  the  general  failing,  as  when  Dr. 
Welldon  (Conference,  1890),  spoke  of  that  “respectable 
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timidity  which  was  supposed  to  he  a  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
fessional  success  ”  for  Headmasters  ;  and  the  Head  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  while  speaking  of  the 
recent  “  Reports  ”  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  “  a 
revelation  of  foreign  methods,”  still  expressed  his  fear 
“that  missionaries  were  necessary  to  get  schoolmasters 
to  read  them.”  Yet  the  methods  now  first  “  revealed  ” 
by  these  reports  are  what  go  on  under  the  very  eyes  of 
schoolmasters  when  they  travel  in  Switzerland,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Holland. 

Let  me  take  a  specially  favourable  instance — the 
Headmaster  of  Haileybuiy,  who  has  long  been  hon¬ 
ourably  distinguished  from  the  ruck  of  his  colleagues 
by  his  careful  study  of  educational  problems.  His 
contribution  to  the  late  controversy  ( Times,  Dec.  28th, 
1900)  is  noc  calculated  to  reassure  the  public.  It  is 
flighty  in  tone,  confused  in  composition,  and  disap¬ 
pointing  when  one  tries  to  winnow  it  for  facts.  After 
reading  over  and  over  again  the  postscript,  in  which 
Canon Lyttleton  deals  with  “F.R.C.S.,”  who  had  blamed 
our  school  methods  for  producing  “  presumptuous  judg¬ 
ment  ”  in  the  pupils,  the  only  point  which  I  feel  sure 
of  having  grasped  is  a  cheap  and  (so  far  as  I  can  see) 
quite  undeserved  sarcasm.  With  regard  to  the  rest, 
the  Headmaster  of  Haileybury  seems  not  only  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  our  Schools  do  not  “  check  a  pupil’s  judgment 
on  any  subject  whatever,”  but  also  to  defend  this  neg¬ 
lect,  on  the  plea  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  palp¬ 
ably  absurd  :  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  the  writer’s  eminence  can  soberly  defend  such  a 
position  as  this.  However  this  may  be,  Canon  Lyt¬ 
tleton  certainly  bases  one  of  his  strongest  arguments 
upon  what  he  claims  to  be  the  “simple  fact”  that  the 
turning  of  abstract  phrases  from  English  into  French 
is  mere  unintelligent  dictionary  work  ;  whereas  (as  I 
have  tried  to  show  in  Appendix  G),  this  “simple 
fact”  is  in  truth  a  delusion  so  gross  that  it  alone  would 
suffice  to  affect  very  seriously  our  estimate  of  that  ad- 
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vocate’s  judgment  who  can  call  so  untrustworthy 
a  witness.  Again,  if  he  does  not  actually  confuse  in 
his  own  mind  the  “  Frankfort  System”  (which  is  a 
matter  of  curriculum)  with  the  “  New  Method  ”  (which 
is  not),  his  language  on  the  subject  is  at  least  very  con¬ 
fused.  And  in  asserting  that  any  question  whatever 
“  has  long  been  settled  by  the  compromise  of  modern 
sides  of  schools,”  he  quite  fails  to  grasp  the  point  which 
is  clearly  seen  by  great  educators  abroad,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  for  two  years  been  before  the  public  in  England, 
that  “  to  carry  on  two  practically  separate  schools  in 
one  building  is  not  to  make  one  united  whole.”  (Spe¬ 
cial  Reports,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  209.)  The  present  Modern 
Side  compromise  is  in  fact  as  little  likely  to  be  final  as 
the  compromise  under  which  we  teach  Army  boys  one 
set  of  subjects  to  please  the  War  Office,  and  another 
set  to  please  the  Schools  :  nor  can  any  satisfactory 
system  be  arrived  at,  whether  by  compromise  or  other¬ 
wise,  until  our  authorities  have  a  far  wider  grasp  of  the 
real  problems  than  even  Canon  Lyttleton,  a  specially 
favourable  example,  shows.  The  Headmaster  of  Char¬ 
terhouse,  again  (Conference,  1900)  based  a  very  im¬ 
portant  argument  upon  the  assumed  “insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  teaching  the  [French]  language  colloquially  ” 
in  our  Schools — an  assumption  which  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  made  in  that  form  by  anyone  who  had 
any  clear  and  detailed  knowledge  of  that  which  has 
been  done  for  years — one  might  almost  say,  for  gener¬ 
ations  —abroad.  Once  again,  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby 
(Conference,  Dec.  1896),  in  asserting  that  “it  was  essen¬ 
tial  that  Greek  should  be  begun  early,”  betrayed  complete 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  proposition  is  so  seriously 
questioned  by  many  Classical  experts  in  Germany  that 
a  large  number  of  schools,  with  Government  permission, 
postpone  the  beginning  of  Greek  to  a  year  later  than  the 
age  which  he  asserts  to  be  already  too  late.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  change  had  been  introduced  at  Altona,  nearly 
twenty  years  before  Dr.  James  spoke,  by  the  similar 
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postponement  of  Latin  in  a  “Realgymnasium”(  =  Mod¬ 
ern  side  of  English  school).  This  was  found  to  succeed 
so  well  that  some  strictly  Classical  Schools  began  to 
follow  suit  with  Greek;  and  w’hile  Dr.  James’  speech  was 
being  made — and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  passing 
unchallenged — at  our  English  Conference,  no  less  than 
thirteen  large  German  Schools  were  trying  with  prob¬ 
ably  nearly  a  thousand  boys  that  very  experiment 
which  Dr.  James,  on  the  strength  of  his  experience 
with  “  two  really  able  boys  who  had  begun  Greek  at 
sixteen,”  declared  to  be  impossible.  This  experiment 
was  initiated  at  the  great  Frankfurt  Gymnasium  by  a 
distinguished  Classical  scholar,  Dr.  Reinhardt,  who  is 
also  “  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  Germany, 
and  universally  recognized  as  a  leader  of  educational 
thought  ”  :  and  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  with  an  irony  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  evidently  quite  unconscious, 
remarks  of  the  experiment  that  “  it  is  as  if  Piugby  or 
Marlborough  were  to  have  made  an  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  their  curricula.”  (“  Special  Reports,” 
III,  p.  206).  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  reasons 
given  by  a  great  educational  specialist  for  that  post¬ 
ponement  of  Greek  which  in  England  seems  so  impos¬ 
sible,  should  consult  the  eight  pages  of  close  reasoning 
and  wide  comparisons  with  the  experience  of  other 
countries  in  which  Dr.  Reinhardt  explained  to  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  the  arguments  for  this  change. 
(Die  Frankfurter  Lehrplane.  Frankfurt  a/M,  1892). 
It  will  no  doubt  be  noticed  that  this  had  been  already 
published  for  four  years  at  the  moment  when  not  a 
soul  at  our  own  Conference  betrayed  the  least  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  principles  which  it  advocates.  It  should 
be  added,  as  bearing  very  directly  upon  the  present 
question,  that  this  “  revolutionary  change  in  the 
curriculum  ”  at  Frankfurt  and  elsewhere  has  from  the 
very  first  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  reformers ;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Frankfort  Gymnasium  could  report,  in 
his  survey  of  the  school  year  ending  March,  1900, 
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u  it  is  the  conviction  of  all  the  teachers  who  have 
hitherto  taken  part  in  the  Greek  teaching  of  the  new 
classes,  that  the  postponement  of  this  language  [until 
the  age  of  14^]  has  been  no  hindrance  to  their  pro¬ 
gress.”  Those  boys  have  now  gone  through  their 
Reifepriifung — the  crown  of  a  German  boy’s  school 
life — and  Director  Reinhardt  writes  to  me  that  “the 
boys  in  the  upper  classes  showed  themselves  equally 
proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  their  schoolfellows 
who  had  begun  those  languages  before  them  ” — for  the 
old  system  and  the  new,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
have  until  now  been  carried  on  side  by  side  in  the 
same  school. 

These  thoroughly  scientific  experiments,  conducted 
on  a  wide  field  of  observation  by  men  who  spare  no 
labour  to  get  at  the  truth,  contrast  very  painfully  with 
that  amateur  spirit  which  permits  even  the  best  of  our 
Headmasters  to  ignore  everything  outside  their  own 
immediate  horizon,  and  to  generalize  from  “  two  able 
scholars  ”  or  “  a  Modern  Side  of  twenty-five  boys.” 
Our  average  Headmaster,  for  all  that  he  knows  of  what 
is  being  done  in  education  outside  his  own  narrow 
purview,  might  almost  as  well  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  school — -or,  too  often,  in  his  own  sixth-form  room. 
There  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  assertion  of  Prof. 
Armstrong,  before  a  select  club  of  Headmasters,  that, 
although  we  laugh  at  the  Boers  for  their  unprogressive- 
ness,  yet  there  is  no  civilized  country  which  has  during 
these  last  generations  so  deliberately  neglected  the 
teachings  of  experience  as  our  own,  and  that  no  class  is 
more  deeply  imbued  with  this  narrow  spirit  than  our 
educational  authorities.  Ignorance  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  does  not  always  prevent  the  development  of  an 
exceptionally  able  man,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  really  efficient  class.  If  the  Boer 
leaders  had  studied  the  science  of  warfare  they  would 
not  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  mesmerized  by 
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Ladysmith  and  Mafeking :  if  our  Headmasters  had 
had  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  own  profession,  they 
would  long  ago  have  got  rid  of  all  that  is  really 
objectionable  in  the  ‘cramming’  system,  and  learnt 
how  to  turn  out  boys  who,  without  knowing  less  Latin 
and  Greek,  can  yet  write  their  own  language. 

But  the  want  of  professional  knowledge  is  shown 
most  clearly,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  Modern 
Languages  and  of  Army  training.  I  have  dealt  more 
fully  on  pp.  88,  89  with  the  refusal  of  the  whole  body  of 
Headmasters  even  to  attempt  that  conversational  train¬ 
ing  in  French  which  the  War  Office  asked  for,  and 
which,  as  they  might  have  known,  is  given  without 
difficulty  in  foreign  schools.  Even  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
again,  and  Dr.  Almond  make  assertions  about  the 
French  language  which  could  not  be  made  either  by  a 
man  who  has  seriously  studied  it  or  by  one  who  has 
ever  talked  the  question  over  thoroughly  with  such  a 
man.  (I  deal  with  these  more  fully  on  page  291).  Lest 
the  reader  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  I  exaggerate 
in  my  estimate  of  the  general  ignorance  of  Headmasters 
in  this  respect,  here  are  the  words  of  Prof.  Leon 
Delbos  ( Journal  of  Education,  Sept.,  1889,  p.  480) — 
words  which  are  substantially  corroborated  by  another 
correspondent  who,  while  disagreeing  on  almost  every 
other  point  wTith  the  Professor,  agrees  with  him  on  this 
(Ibid,  Dec.  1891,  p.  637).  “  Perhaps,”  writes  Prof. 

Delbos,  “  the  great  ignorance  of  Principals  in  the 
matter  of  Modern  Languages  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  ignorant  and  pretentious  foreigner.”  Our 
authorities  cannot  of  course  be  omniscient ;  but  they 
might  at  least  know  enough  of  every  important  branch 
of  their  profession  to  avoid  gross  blunders  which,  after 
ail,  are  nearly  always  avoided  by  a  man  who  has  onl}7, 
the  Socratic  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance.  Success¬ 
ful  hotel  managers  have  to  engage  servants  with  the 
most  widely  different  technical  qualifications ;  yet  they 
somehow  manage  to  do  it  well.  It  came  upon  me  once 
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with  quite  a  shock  of  surprise  when  a  Headmaster, 
before  definitely  offering  me  a  post,  took  down  a  French 
book  and  made  me  read  a  few  sentences  first. 

The  general  nnfamiliarity  with  important  details 
of  Army  preparation  is  not  less  striking.  At  the 
Conference  of  1890,  for  instance,  I  remember  that 
an  extremely  simple  technical  point  cropped  up  in 
the  course  of  debate,  and  that  the  conclusion  was 
“  we  have  no  data  for  discussing  this  point  until 
we  have  consulted  our  Army  Class  Masters.”  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  point  was 
therefore  dropped  altogether,  never  to  be  taken  up 
again.  Yet,  however  many  Headmasters  might 
reasonably  have  been  in  ignorance  on  that  particular 
point,  one  or  two  at  least  ought  to  have  known 
enough  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  it.  Successful 
managers  of  business  enterprises  are  those  who  are 
curious  of  every  detail  of  the  work  which  goes  on 
under  them,  and  whose  eye  is  everywhere.  Yet  too 
often  Headmasters  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know, 
the  details  of  Army  work.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
explained  elsewhere,  they  shut  themselves  off  from 
the  chance  of  having  some  acquaintance  with  these 
things  forced  upon  them,  by  deliberately  silencing 
Assistant  Masters  at  the  Conference.  If  only  two 
or  three  Assistant  Masters,  chosen  for  their  special 
familiarity  with  different  branches  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  were  admitted  to  the  debates,  those  discussions 
might  lose  that  vague  and  inconclusive  character 
by  which  they  are  now  notoriously  distinguished. 

Another  striking  instance  of  ignorance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Army  Preparation  occurred  during  the  last 
Conference  (Dec.,  1900).  The  War  Office,  as  ex¬ 
plained  on  p.  131,  after  a  long  period  of  great 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Schools,  introduced 
in  1899,  under  stress  of  the  present  emergency, 
new  regulations  for  Militia  Candidates.  This  was 
done  suddenly,  and  without  consulting  the  Schools, 
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'which  if  they  had  had  the  chance  would  certainly 
have  protested  vigorously  (and  this  time  with  per¬ 
fect  justice),  that  the  scheme  is  ill-digested  and 
thoroughly  uneducational.  This  War  Office  action 
was  vigorously  attacked  in  the  Conference  of  1899 
and  again  in  that  of  1900.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the 
Headmaster  of  a  School  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  make  a  special  point  of  Army  preparation,  while 
partly  defending  the  new  scheme,  pleaded  that  in 
fact  it  could  not  be  said  to  operate  against  the 
Schools,  because  “  the  Army  crammers  had  been 
putting  up  their  shutters  ”  since  its  introduction. 
This  positively  astounding  argument  was  not 
answered  by  a  single  speaker  at  the  Conference :  it 
was  only  an  Army-Class  Master  who  pointed  out 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(dated  Dec.  26,  1900:  appearing,  I  think,  in  the 
issue  of  Dec.  29).  What  has  emptied  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  some  crammers  is  the  present  ivar,  during 
which  hundreds  of  men  have  received  commissions 
without  any  examination — some  of  them,  men  who 
could  not  have  passed  any  examination  under  the 
sun.  The  new  Militia  regulations,  on  the  contrary, 
are  calculated  not  only  to  take  boys  away  from  the 
Public  Schools,  but  to  take  them  also  from  those 
private  tutors  who  have  most  regard  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  their  houses.  The  Headmaster  of  Dover 
has  apparently  little  hesitation  in  taking  a  boy 
back  to  school  after  he  has  served  for  a  training  in 
the  Militia.  I  can  only  say  that  a  successful 
private  tutor  of  my  acquaintance  considered  care¬ 
fully,  when  the  new  Regulations  came  in,  the 
advisability  of  undertaking  the  preparation  of  these 
candidates — a  thing  which  from  the  class-room 
point  of  view  presented  no  serious  difficulty — and 
that  he  decided  against  it  on  the  ground  that  only 
in  certain  cases  he  would  care  to  take  a  pupil  back 
after  his  Militia  training.  The  tutor  who  came  to 
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this  decision  was  not  an  ordinary  (perhaps  over- 
squeamish")  clergyman,  but  a  man  of  very  unusual 
force  of  character  and  control  over  undisciplined 
hoys.  The  regular  ‘  Militia  coach,’  on  the  other 
hand,  suffered  only  momentarily  by  our  ‘emergency  ’ 
system  of  promotion ;  his  class-rooms  are  already 
rapidly  filling  again,  and  he  will  have  far  more 
chance  under  the  present  regulations  than  under 
the  old.  The  Headmaster  of  Dover  showed  there¬ 
fore  complete  ignorance  of  certain  fundamental 
facts  of  Army  preparation  ;  and  the  other  Head¬ 
masters  who,  without  accepting  his  conclusions, 
were  unable  to  point  out  the  precise  fallacy,  showed 
for  their  part  an  equal  ignorance  on  this  important 
technical  point. 

Again,  at  this  very  same  debate,  the  Headmaster 
of  Eton,  in  moving  his  carefully-prepared  resolution 
against  the  new  Militia  examinations,  complained 
that  “  all  the  labour  of  the  Schools  in  past  years  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  War  Office  requirements 
and  in  giving  a  really  sound  and  thorough  education 
for  the  Sandhurst  examinations  wmuld  become  use¬ 
less.”  The  italics  are  mine;  but  let  readers  compare 
this  assertion  of  Dr.  Warre’s  with  the  facts  I  have 
given  in  Appendix  E  as  to  the  disgraceful  ignorance 
of  Sandhurst  candidates ;  and  with  the  exposure  of 
their  whole  education  as  a  sham  by  two  other  Head¬ 
masters  (pp.  121  note  and  124)  ;  let  them  think  of 
the  utter  blindness  implied  in  this  assumption  that 
the  Schools  are  doing  the  War  Office  a  great  favour 
in  adapting  themselves  at  all  to  Army  requirements; 
let  them  remember  that,  even  now,  Dr.  Warre  sees 
salvation  for  England  rather  in  the  drilling  of  boys 
at  school  than  in  the  bringing  of  their  intellectual 
education  up  to  date  ;  and  then  let  them  consider 
how  far  the  Government  is  right  in  choosing  him, 
with  another  Headmaster  whose  one  great  distinc¬ 
tion  is  that  his  pupils  have  gained  more  Classical 
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scholarships  than  any  other  man’s,  as  educational 
experts  to  sit  upon  the  new  Commission  for  re¬ 
modelling1  our  Army  examinations. 

Nor  are  their  sins  of  omission  less  significant  than 
the  sins  of  commission.  Nobody  who  knows  French, 
German,  and  English  grammars  can  deny  that  they 
present  a  Babel  of  confusion  which  by  itself  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  English  boys  to 
learn  these  grammars  passably  :  yet,  according  to 
the  Classical  tradition,  formal  grammar-teaching 
is  the  only  foundation  of  real  knowledge  in  all 
languages.  Twice,  at  least,  this  defect  of  our 
grammars  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
motion  at  Conferences  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association;  and  the  first  of  these  motions  was 
brought  forward  by  a  distinguished  Headmaster. 
The  present  state  of  things  was  unanimously  con¬ 
demned  by  French  and  German  teachers  in  the 
strongest  possible  language  (see  pp.  46  and  224) 
— and  indeed  the  evil  is  too  gross  and  palpable 
to  be  defended  for  one  moment  by  anybody  who 
knows  the  facts — yet  I  believe  I  am  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  in  all  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  of  these  motions,  not  one  word  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  at  the  Headmasters’  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Headmasters  have  found  time  to 
discuss  Music,  Voice  Cultivation,  Boxing  at  Aider- 
shot,  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  School  Chapels,  with 
other  subjects  of  higher-sounding  title  but  really 
petty  in  their  interest  or  their  treatment ;  yet  not 
once,  I  believe,  has  any  attempt  been  made  on  their 
part  to  reform  an  abuse  which,  on  their  own  assump¬ 
tion,  must  necessarily  hinder  the  pupils  from 
learning  the  one  thing  worth  learning  in  Modern 
Languages. 

As  I  have  implied  elsewhere,  the  professional 
ignorance  of  our  authorities  might  be  pretty  exactly 
inferred  from  the  notoriously  unsatisfactory  results 
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which  they  obtain  :  and  this  Appendix  has  only 
been  added  for  the  special  edification  of  those  who 
delight  in  tracing  gross  and  palpable  evils  to  un¬ 
avoidable  causes,  and  who  in  this  case  argue  that 
British  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  is  rooted  in 
the  vicious  natui’e  of  the  British  boy,  or  that 
our  unpractical  and  uneducational  system  of  early 
training  for  officers  springs  from  essential  defects  in 
our  Parliamentary  Constitution.  If  our  boys  learn 
but  little,  and  even  that  little  often  imperfectly, 
it  is  because  our  Body  Scholastic  is  organized  upon 
a  system  which  violates  the  first  principle  of  Plato’s 
ideal  Republic — that  the  men  who  command  should 
also  be  the  men  who  knoiv.  How  little,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  other  countries  are  inclined  to  let  their  educa¬ 
tional  ai’my  be  officered  by  distinguished  amateurs — 
how  carefully  they  insist  that  those  who  are  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  highest  posts  shall  have  had  practical 
experience  of  many  departments  of  teaching,  and  an 
adequate  professional  knowledge  of  the  whole  theory 
— how  little  an}7  man’s  real  natural  vigour  or 
originality  suffers  under  this  process  of  professional 
training — may  be  read  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
recent  Reports  on  foreign  methods  published  by  our 
Education  Department. 


APPENDIX  G. 

The  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  educational  superiority 
of  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  here  with  the  general 
question  of  the  value  of  Latin  (and,  incidentally, 
of  Greek),  in  comparison  with  Modern  Languages, 
as  an  instrument  of  culture.  I  will  only  touch 
upon  that  paid  of  the  question  which  bears  directly 
upon  my  plea  for  a  fairer  treatment  of  Modern 
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Languages  by  our  educational  authorities.  I  as¬ 
sume  that,  for  many  generations  more  than  it  is 
worth  while  looking  forward  to  in  a  book  of  this 
kind,  our  Public  School  boys  will  continue  to  learn 
Latin,  at  least  up  to  the  age  at  which  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  a  special  career  may  force  some  of  them  to 
specialize  on  other  subjects  :  nor  should  I  wish 
(even  if  I  dreamed  that  I  were  able)  to  abolish  this 
supremacy  of  Latin.  Latin  is  the  firstborn  of  the 
educational  family,  and  a  firstborn  must  enjoy  con¬ 
ventional  privileges,  even  beyond  such  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  as  may  have  fallen  to  his  share.  But  at 
the  present  moment  many  thoughtful  men,  whose 
natural  prepossessions  are  entirely  in  favour  of 
Classics,  are  quite  willing  to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  intrinsic  educational  superiority  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  justify 
the  practical  exclusion  of  other  languages  from 
serious  consideration,  except  so  far  as  the  boy  is 
obliged  to  learn  them  for  business  purposes.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  to  these  men,  and  to  parents  who  are 
seriously  dissatisfied  with  many  things  in  our 
present  system,  that  I  appeal  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  double  miscalculation  is  commonly  made 
in  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  Classics  and 
Modern  Languages  :  firstly,  that  many  advantages 
claimed  for  the  former  apply  far  too  exclusively  to 
the  few  clever  boys,  and  operate  feebly  or  not  at 
all  on  the  large  majority  ;  and,  secondly,  that  few 
men  realize,  in  the  present  state  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  England,  how  much  there  is  in 
the  serious  study  of  French  and  German  to  strain 
the  faculties  even  of  a  very  clever  boy  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  In  other  words,  the  advocates  too  often  rest 
on  the  admitted  potentialities  of  Classical  teaching 
as  upon  actual  facts,  while  they  deny  to  Modern 
Languages  all  higher  potentialities,  and  treat  the 
present  sordid  facts  as  essential  and  inevitable. 
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But  let  me  make  clear  from  the  first  that  my 
criticism  of  our  Classical  teaching  refers  only  to 
present  methods  and  present  results,  and  that  it 
would  be  disarmed  by  such  reasonable  reforms  as 
will  probably  suggest  themselves  to  intelligent 
readers  who  reflect  on  the  facts  and  deductions 
which  I  here  present.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
we  cannot  properly  estimate  how  far  it  is  worth 
while  to  pay  greater  attention  to  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  without  considering  also  how  far  a  system 
which  practically  excluded  them  has  justified  itself 
hitherto  by  its  results.  If,  as  a  matter  of  present  fact, 
the  majority  of  our  Public  School  boys  enjoy  but  a 
small  fraction  of  those  advantages  which  are  com¬ 
monly  claimed  as  almost  peculiar  to  a  Classical 
education,  then  those  who  still  fight  for  what  is 
practically  a  Classical  monopoly  in  languages,  and 
who  are  unwilling  to  let  the  boys  spend  any  serious 
proportion  of  their  energies  upon  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  lack  the  one  justification  of  their  monopoly 
which  would  have  had  most  weight  of  all.  Were 
it  not  for  the  failure  of  our  Classical  education  in 
the  case  of  the  average  boy,  half  the  arguments  for 
the  serious  study  of  Modern  Languages  would  lose 
their  weight.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  men  constitutionally  incap¬ 
able  of  tolerating  the  idea  of  any  change  in  the 
existing  balance  of  things  :  men  who,  if  at  times 
they  suspect  uncomfortably  that  they  have  hin¬ 
dered  their  boys  from  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
knowledge,  stiffen  their  necks  all  the  more  instinct¬ 
ively  against  the  proposal  that  others  should  be 
allowed  to  show  the  way.  But  the  large  majority 
of  our  authorities  and  schoolmasters  are  not  of  this 
type:  and,  especially  among  those  -who  are  old 
enough  to  have  learnt  their  work,  and  yet  young 
enough  to  have  open  minds,  there  are  numbers 
who  deplore  the  failures  of  the  past,  and  are  will- 
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ing  to  listen  fairly  to  any  proposal  which  would 
not  seriously  lessen  the  prestige  of  Classics  in  our 
schools.  To  such  men  as  these  I  would  plead : 
“  You  admit  that  some  Modern  Language  masters 
take  their  work  as  seriously  as  you  take  yours  : 
need  these  men  be  your  rivals  ?  Are  they  not 
rather  your  natural  allies  against  incompetent  edu¬ 
cators  everywhere,  and  against  those  Philistine 
parents  who  see  no  value  in  any  learning  beyond 
what  can  be  turned  straight  away  into  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ?  ”  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  real  Classical  education  has  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  the  methods  of  men  who,  approaching 
the  eternal  problems  from  a  different  standpoint, 
work  their  way  through  failure  to  solutions  which 
must  necessarily  throw  side-lights  upon  other  lines 
of  work.  Good  teachers  have  everything  to  gain, 
in  the  long  run,  by  the  exposure  of  weak  points  in 
their  system,  and  the  weak  point  which  I  am  here 
attempting  to  expose  is  felt  very  keenly  already  by 
many  first-rate  Classical  teachers. 

For  here,  as  almost  everywhere,  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  opponents  of  reform  are  not  those  who  have 
themselves  the  clearest  conscience  in  the  matter.  It 
is  notorious,  for  instance,  that  the  exaggerated 
glorification  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  expense  of 
modern  languages  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to 
the  disputant’s  own  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  Classical  scholar  of  modern 
times,  Richard  Bentley,  was  scoffed  at  for  his  lean¬ 
ings  to  modern  literature  by  men  whose  main  title 
to  fame  is  that  Bentley  stooped  to  expose  their 
ignorance,  though  they  were  aided  by  a  man  of 
genius  who  fought  rather  as  a  condottiere  than  as 
a  serious  partisan.  Boeckh,  the  great  German 
scholar  of  last  century,  confessed  frankly  that  he 
did  not  find  Classical  scholars  “  markedly  superior 
to  other  mortals  in  the  possession  of  well-balanced 
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minds,”  and  that  he  doubted  the  great  value  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  “mental  training”  for  school¬ 
boys.  (Widgery  :  “  The  Teaching  of  Languages  in 
Schools.”)  In  1878,  when  the  necessity  of  compul¬ 
sory  Greek  was  first  questioned  at  Cambridge,  its 
abolition  was  voted  by  five  Classical  scholars  who 
had  no  superiors  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  head¬ 
masters  of  four  of  our  greatest  schools  :  their  votes 
were  hopelessly  swamped  by  those  of  inferior  Classi¬ 
cal  scholars.  In  1880,  when  the  same  question  was 
debated  at  the  Headmasters’  Conference,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  compulsory  Greek  was  moved  by  a  Senior 
Classic  who,  I  believe,  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
coming  out  first  on  every  single  paper  in  his  tripos  ; 
and  this  motion  was  supported  more  or  less  heartily 
by  all  the  really  distinguished  headmasters  but 
two :  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  strongest 
speeches  made  against  it  were  by  men  whose  own 
Classical  equipment  was  comparatively  microscopi¬ 
cal,  hut  who  felt  very  keenly  that  without  their 
Classics  they  would  be  nothing.  And  lastly  (though 
probably  many  more  such  instances  might  be 
quoted),  one  member  who  in  the  House  of  Commons 
spoke  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Latin  for  the 
Army  was  a  Senior  Classic,  and  the  author  of  the 
most  scientific  Latin  grammar  existing  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  argued  by  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  Classical  scholar  as  Mr.  Eve  that 
modern  languages,  properly  taught,  may  very  well 
take  the  place  of  Latin  as  instruments  of  culture. 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  arguments  on  which  the  claim  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  educational  superiority  of  Latin  and  Greek 
is  commonly  based.  We  are  told  that,  even  for 
the  large  majority  of  boys  who  never  advance  far 
enough  to  get  out  of  ancient  literature,  as  literat¬ 
ure,  so  much  as  they  might  get  out  of  their  own  and 
that  of  other  modern  nations,  the  study  of  Latin  and 
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Greek  is  a  most  valuable  training  for  tbe  memory, 
and  teaches  observation  and  logic  as  no  easier  lan¬ 
guage  can  even  pretend  to  teach  them. 

But  it  will  probably  be  admitted  by  everyone 
that  means  could  be  found  of  training  the  memory 
as  easily  by  French  and  German  as  by  Latin  :  and, 
besides,  this  faculty  is  already  sufficiently  trained, 
or  cpuld  easily  be  more  trained,  by  Mathematics, 
Science,  History,  &c. 

Accurate  observation ,  again,  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
fined  to  dead  languages  only.  In  fact,  the  very 
similarity  of  modern  languages  to  each  other,  the 
very  slightness  of  the  distinctions  which  in  many 
cases  imply  important  differences,  are  a  trap  to  the 
unwary  and  therefore  necessitate  all  the  closer 
observation.  It  is  true  that,  under  our  present 
system,  we  generally  blunder  through  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  a  fashion  which  rather  discourages  than 
teaches  observation  :  but  that  is  only  the  fault  of 
the  bad  workman  who  misuses  his  tools. 

The  key  of  the  position,  then,  is  the  question  of 
logic.  Can  Modern  Languages  be  made  the  means 
of  teaching  logical  thought,  and  attention  to  the 
logical  structure  of  language  in  general  ?  This  is 
felt  on  all  sides  to  be  the  main  question  ;  and  Classi¬ 
cal  champions  are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  Latin 
does  this,  and  that  no  Modern  Languages  can  do  it. 
The  Headmaster  of  Haileybury  wrote  to  the  Times 
(Dec.  28,  1900),  that  “  one  simple  fact  supports  this 
belief.  No  abstract  expression  can  be  turned  into 
Latin  or  Greek  without  careful  thinking  what  its 
exact  meaning  is.  In  French  or  German,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  precise  equivalent  can  be  found  in 
a  dictionary.”  This  statement  raised  a  natural 
outcry ;  but  Mr.  C.  C.  Perry  (Jan.  4)  maintains  in 
its  defence  that  “  the  assertion  in  question  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct,  if  ‘  can  very  often  be  found  ’  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ‘can  be  found’” — a  very  important 
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modification,  for  it  at  once  reduces  the  difference  of 
quality  implied  by  the  first  statement  to  a  mere 
difference  of  degree ;  which,  of  course,  most  men  are 
ready  to  admit.  Let  us  then  consider  (i)  what  is 
this  difference  of  degree,  and  (ii)  whether  such  a 
difference  is  necessarily  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Modern  Languages. 

(i)  The  difference  itself  is  far  less  than  even 
the  apologist  would  have  us  think.  If  he  will 
follow  with  Smith’s  English-Latin  dictionary  the 
English  of  the  first  Army  Latin  prose  given  on  p.  117, 
he  will  see  that  with  the  following  abstract  words, 
chosen  from  the  first  five  lines,  the  boy  may  quite 
safely  take  the  first  equivalent  he  finds  in  his  dic¬ 
tionary  :  danger,  death,  race,  sprung,  engaged,  believe, 
righteous ,  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  such  Latin  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  of  a  boy  of  18  who  is  not  a  real 
scholar).  Several  others  would  need  only  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought,  e.g.,  the  fii'st  phrase  given  under 
responsibility — “  to  undertake  a  heavy,  dc.,”  would  do 
quite  well ;  and  under  face  the  first  phrase  is  “  face 
to  face”  (with).  That  the  pupil  should  always  look 
onward  from  the  list  of  mere  vocables  to  the  phrases 
given  in  the  dictionary  is  not  a  matter  of  logic,  but 
simply  a  matter  of  accuracy,  easily  taught  in  any 
language.  The  original  assertion  would  therefore 
need  at  least  as  important  a  modification  on  its 
Latin  side  as  Mr.  Perry  has  already  made  on  the 
Modern  side. 

Even  as  to  the  Modern  side,  however,  the  modi¬ 
fied  statement  itself  is  extremely  misleading,  and 
could  not  have  been  made  by  anyone  who  had  both 
seriously  tried  to  write  French  prose,  and  analysed 
the  process  by  which  he  wrote  it.  I  take  for  a  speci¬ 
men  the  simplest  piece  I  can  find,  short  of  positive 
baby-English — the  first  few  lines  of  “  The  Norman 
Conquest  ”  in  Prof.  Ransome’s  “  Short  History  of 
England,”  which  is  a  model  of  clear  and  simple 
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style  for  schoolboys.  “  Edward  was  not  a  vigorous 
king  ;  he  had  little  authority,  while  the  great  earls 
grew  more  and  more  powerful,  and  their  alliances  and 
quarrels  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  history  of  his 
reign.  The  most  powerful  families  were  those  of 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
and  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  Edward  married 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  which  added  to 
the  consequence  of  that  house.”  Let  us  work 
through  this  from  the  boy's  point  of  view,  with  three 
dictionaries  at  our  side,  such  as  are  most  commonly 
used  at  school :  Contanseau,  Cassell,  and  Gasc.  (I 
will  call  these  Co.,  Ca.,  and  G.) 

Was.  Which  tense,  imperfect  or  preterite  ?  As 
it  happens,  either  will  do  here ;  but  in  general  the 
distinction  is  necessary,  and  yet  can  only  be  rightly 
grasped  after  as  long  and  patient  obseiwation,  and 
as  strictly  logical  abstract  thought,  as  are  necessary 
in  the  case  of  Latin  tenses.  I  have  never  had  a 
pupil  who  did  not  constantly  use  these  tenses 
wrongly ;  nor  are  grown  men,  after  a  dozen  years  of 
real  study,  always  sure  that  they  have  chosen  the 
better  of  the  two,  where  both  are  possible. 

A.  Here  again,  the  thoughtless  pupil  would,  as 
it  happens,  be  right :  but  in  very  many  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  drop  the  indefinite  article  in  the  com¬ 
plement  of  a  sentence.  The  correct  apprehension 
of  the  difference  between  II  est  medecin  and  c’est  un 
medecin  is  as  purely  a  matter  of  logic,  and  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  that  of  the  distinction  between  se  and  ipse 
in  Latin. 

Vigorous.  The  first  French  word  in  all  three  is 
vigoureux.  Yet  a  Frenchman  will  not  allow  us  to 
write  vigoureux  in  this  sense ;  what  we  want  is 
energique,  which  occurs  in  none  of  the  three  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

While.  Here  again,  the  first  rendering  in  all 
three  is  pendant  que ,  which  is  quite  inadmissible 
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here.  We  must  use  tandis  que,  for  definite  but  ab¬ 
stract  reasons  which  none  of  the  dictionaries  give, 
but  which  we  must  do  our  best  to  get  the  pupil  to 
understand. 

Grew.  The  first  word  given  in  all  three  diction¬ 
aries  would  be  hopelessly  wrong  here  ;  one  (Ca.) 
gives  the  pupil  no  means  whatever  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  right  words  from  the  wrong  in  this  case. 

More  and  More.  The  pupil  will  probably  translate 
this  literally,  and  therefore  hopelessly  wrong.  If 
he  looks  in  the  dictionary,  he  may  indeed  find 
(among  phrases  far  more  obscurely  printed  than  in 
his  Latin  dictionary)  the  right  equivalent.  An  in¬ 
telligent  teacher  will  try  to  make  him  understand 
now,  once  for  all,  that  the  French  say  from  more  to 
more ,  and  that  this  is  a  slightly  more  logical  state¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  than  our  own. 

Their  alliances  and  quarrels.  Ho  dictionary  will 
tell  the  boy  that  their  must  be  repeated  before 
quarrels  in  French. 

Make  wp.  After  long  and  painful  search  (for 
make  has  the  most  varied  meanings)  among  a  con¬ 
fused  collection  of  words  and  phrases,  the  pupil 
will  find  no  satisfactory  word  in  any  of  the  three. 
That  which  seems  to  give  him  clearest  help  here 
(Co.)  would  point  him  to  former  or  composer,  which 
after  all  will  not  do ;  what  we  want  is  remplir,  and 
we  must  appeal  to  the  pupil’s  logical  faculty  to 
make  him  see  that  this  is  the  real  sense,  here,  of 
the  English  phrase.  If  he  is  a  conscientious  boy, 
he  will  have  spent  a  good  five  minutes’  dictionary 
work  over  this  single  point,  and  come  to  a  wrong 
conclusion. 

Part.  There  are  four  principal  words  for  this 
in  French,  of  which  two  are  inadmissible  here, 
while  one  would  be  awkward  and  unusual.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  outright  that  the  dictionaries  do  not 
enable  a  thoughful  boy  to  choose  the  right  one  ; 
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but  let  me  transcribe  the  whole  article  from  the 
best  of  the  three,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  the  boy  could  pick  out  the  right  word 
without  real  honest  thought.  “Part,  s.  partie,  f; 
(share)  part;  portion,  f;  (side,  party)  parti,  m; 
(place)  endroit,m;  (of  towns)  quartier,m;  (character) 
role,  m ;  (duty)  devoir ,  m  ;  (book-sel.)  livraison,  f  ; 
(butchery)  rnorceau,  m ;  (mus.)  partie,  f  ;  — s,  pi. 
(qualities)  moyens,  talents,  m.  pi.  (regions)  contrees, 
f.  pi.  For  my — ,  pour  mon  compte,  quant  a  moi.  On 
my — ,  de  ma  part;  de  mon  cote.  The  most — ,  la 
plupart.  To  take  in  good — ,  prendre  bien,  prendre 
en  bonne  part.  —  music,  s.  rnorceau  (m.  or  morceaux, 
m.  pi.)  d’ ensemble.”  It  would  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  experiment  if  the  present  reader  would  himself 
try  to  pick  out  the  right  word,  noting  how  long  it 
takes  him,  and  asking  himself  even  then  how  much 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  stake,  at  the  age  of  18, 
on  the  correctness  of  his  choice. 

I  will  sum  up  the  rest  more  shortly.  Those  has 
several  representatives  in  French,  needing  as  much 
thought  to  distinguish  between  them  as  the  boy 
need  bestow  on  any  similar  problem  in  Latin.  Of 
must  be  repeated  before  the  name  of  each  earl. 
Again,  before  a  title  like  earl,  we  must  think  care¬ 
fully  before  we  can  decide  whether  it  needs  a  sup¬ 
plementary  article  (as,  e.g.,  “  General  A - ”  is  in 

French  “  le  general  A - .”)  There  are  two  words 

for  marry  in  French,  and  the  first  in  the  dictionary 
would  make  nonsense  here  ;  yet  one  of  the  three 
(Ca.)  gives  the  pupil  no  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  must  be  left  out  before  daughter  :  it  must  on  the 
other  hand  be  added  before  Earl  Godwin,  though  to 
have  added  it  before  the  three  previous  earls  would 
have  been  wrong.  Lastly,  our  plain  which  must  be¬ 
come  that  which  in  French  ;  a  point  which  no  boy 
will  understand  without  close  attention  and  clear 
logical  thought ;  and  when  once  understood  it  will 
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contribute  very  much,  as  indeed  will  all  tbe  above- 
mentioned  points,  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
something  deeper  than  the  mere  superficial  sense 
of  whatever  language  he  uses. 

I  have  not  paused,  in  analysing  this  piece,  to  en¬ 
quire  very  closely  how  far  the  difficulties  I  select 
come  under  Canon  Lyttleton’s  phrase  “  abstract  ex¬ 
pressions.”  Many  at  least  do  in  the  most  literal 
sense  come  under  it ;  and  in  spirit  all  these  are  to 
the  point,  since  every  difference  of  idiom  between 
two  languages  can  be  grasped  only  by  abstract 
thought,  unless  it  is  simple  enough  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  instead.  I  have  for  this  latter  reason  omitted 
such  difficulties  as  the  de  after  little,  since  peu  de  and 
similar  phrases  are  generally  learnt  by  heart  without 
logical  explanation.  The  Classical  scholar’s  argu¬ 
ment  is,  that  French  prose  can  practically  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  dictionary  and  grammar  without  abstract 
thought :  whereas  I  contend  that  no  boy  can  put  a 
single  English  sentence  into  correct  French,  except 
by  the  merest  chance,  without  such  thought.*  The 
real  lack  of  educational  power  lies,  not  in  the 
French  language,  but  in  those  workmen  who  com¬ 
plain  of  it  as  a  clumsy  tool,  while  their  own  words 
betray  that  they  argue  less  from  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  language  itself  than  from  a  certain  familiarity 
with  that  careless  and  unintelligent  work  to  which 
their  own  vicious  educational  system  condemns  the 
English  schoolboy  in  bis  French  studies.  What 
does  the  unprejudiced  reader  think  of  these  sixteen 
problems  in  a  particularly  simple  piece  of  English 
which  an  average  boy  of  16  will  turn  into  French 
in  twenty  minutes  ?  It  is  true  that,  if  the  boy 
has  been  properly  taught,  several  of  these  will 


*  This  contention  will  be  found  further  borne  out  by  the 
discussion  of  the  badly -corrected  exercise  on  p.  234,  and  in  a 
supplementary  note  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 
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have  been  so  often  thought  out  by  this  time  that 
they  have  now  become  too  familiar  to  need  more 
than  a  moment's  attention:  but  the  point  is 
that  the  problems  do  exist  there,  and  must  be 
honestly  worked  out  at  one  time  or  another. 
Forty-eight  problems  an  hour,  to  be  thought  out 
afresh  or  remembered  from  previous  solutions,  would 
seem  enough  :  will  an  hour’s  work  at  Latin  prose  com¬ 
pel  a  boy  to  grapple  with  so  many  more  than  this  1 
The  thing  is  not  susceptible  of  an  arithmetical  state¬ 
ment,  but  let  us  take  it  that  an  hour’s  Latin  would 
need,  roughly,  half  as  much  again  of  hard  abstract 
thought  on  the  boy’s  part.  That  is  the  extreme  esti¬ 
mate  I  should  form  ;  but  I  will  gladly  accept  a  heavier 
estimate  from  any  despiser  of  French — the  heavier 
the  better — for  perhaps  the  reader  has  already  begun 
to  think  with  me  that  forty-eight  such  occasions  for 
clear  abstract  thought  within  a  single  hour  are  quite 
enough  for  an  ordinary  boy,  and  that  the  more  the 
Latinist  boasts  of  his  many  difficulties,  the  more  truly 
we  may  retort  upon  him  :  “  Multiplicasti  gen  tern,  et 
non  magnificasti  laetitiam  !  ” 

(ii)  It  was  a  natural  belief  of  our  forefathers  that  if 
a  man  wanted  to  get  up  big  muscles  he  must  deal  with 
very  heavy  weights ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
single  physical  instructor  nowadays  who  does  not 
know  that  this  idea  is  at  least  three-parts  false.  It  is 
only  among  our  mental  instructors  that  ideas  of  this 
kind  still  hold  their  ground  against  the  logic  of  facts. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Latin  in  past  centuries  was  neces¬ 
sary  ;  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  7 0  per  cent,  of  the  books 
published  were  written  in  Latin  (Widgery).  It  has 
been  the  backbone  of  all  our  best  teaching  in  the  past ; 
it  is  entwined  with  the  most  sacred  associations  ;  and 
men  whose  feelings  of  reverence  overpower  their 
calmer  reason  (a  generous  error,  but  an  error  still) 
refuse  even  to  consider  the  claims  of  any  Modern 
Language  in  comparison.  One  can  ODly  appeal  to 
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the  fairness  and  common-sense  of  those  who  are  not 
pledged  too  deeply  to  either  side. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  of  our  traditional  educa¬ 
tion  is  its  failure  to  stir  the  average  boy.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Robin¬ 
son,  to  which  I  allude  elsewhere,  on  pp.  61  foil,  of 
“  Special  Reports,”  vol.  vi.*  Even  headmasters  some¬ 
times  speak  strongly  on  this  point ;  but  the  victim 
himself,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  dismisses  the 
whole  thing  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  when  once 
he  has  left  school.  He  reflects  that  all  learning  must 
have  its  thorns,  and  is  no  longer  curious  to  compare 
one  kind  with  another ;  he  realizes  that  he  has  been 
for  live  or  six  years  in  contact  with  honourable, 

*  Nor  is  this  failure  confined  to  the  average  boy.  I  owe  to 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Granger,  of  University  College,  Notting¬ 
ham,  the  opportunity  of  quoting  here  from  a  letter  which  has 
come  into  his  hands,  and  which  he  has  communicated  to  the 
June  number  of  the  Classical  Review.  The  writer,  owing  to 
delicacy  as  a  boy,  began  Greek  and  Latin  first  at  eighteen, 
and  worked  continuously  at  them  for  four  years,  taking  a 
third  in  Honour  Moderations  at  Oxford.  On  six  of  his  papers 
(including  Homer  and  Virgil)  he  got  a  second.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  Latin  and  Greek  he  had  been  an  eager  student  of  English 
poetry.  I  give  two  extracts  from  his  Classical  experiences. 
“In  these  seven  books  [of  Homer]  I  never  experienced  the 
least  gleam  of  poetry.  I  dreamed,  however,  of  a  return  to 
Homer  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  with  no  lectures 
and  no  examinations.”  Again,  speaking  of  his  general  Classi¬ 
cal  education,  he  says  “No  experience  could  be  less  Hellenic, 
or  less  Humane.  ...  A  Classic  text  to  me  both  was,  and  is, 
a  thing  of  verbs  and  adjectives  ;  of  the  grammar  and  the 
lexicon  ;  and  the  study  of  it  had  no  more  to  do  with  poetry 
than  it  had  to  do  with  chemistry.”  No  doubt  much  of  the 
writer’s  disappointment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  so 
much  lost  time  to  catch  up,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  work 
under  continual  stress  :  but  if  a  man  of  twenty,  a  lover  of 
English  poetry,  finds  nothing  but  lexicon  and  grammar  in 
Homer,  we  may  suspect  (making  all  allowances  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  case)  that  we  tuim  out  yearly  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  pupils  who  are  still  blinder  to  the  beauties  of 
the  immortal  bard  ! 
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able,  and  kindly  men,  who  have  taught  him  a 
good  deal  after  all,  and  have  redeemed  on  the  play¬ 
ground  the  errors  of  the  classroom ;  he  does  not  re¬ 
flect  whether  he  might  not  have  learnt  very  nearly  as 
much  if  the  master’s  devotion  had  been  to  Chinese 
instead  of  Classics  ;  he  is  anxious  to  think  well  of  his 
old  school  and  of  the  men  who  did  their  best  for  him 
there.  This  is  a  right  and  generous  state  of  mind  : 
but  there  are  times  when  one  must  analyze  deeper 
than  this,  and  ask  oneself  with  the  strictness  of  an 
accountant  or  an  auditor:  How  far  did  that  “best” 
fall  short  of  what  it  might  have  been  under  a  wiser 
system1?  For  the  question  at  issue  is  not  that  of  the 
abstract  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  but  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  taught  to  the  ordinary  boy 
who,  on  the  confession  of  evei’y  reasonable  Classical 
master,  seldom  advances  far  enough  to  appreciate  the 
literature  as  literature.  To  him  Latin  and  Greek 
mean  above  all  things  Latin  and  Greek  grammar, 
with  Latin  and  Greek  exercise  books. 

Now,  careful  observers  have  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  one  characteristic  of  the  Classical  course : 

- — that  the  boy  presses  on  eagerly  at  first,  but  soon 
begins  to  flag,  and  passes  through  a  period  of  great 
depression  until,  long  after,  he  is  old  enough  and 
seasoned  enough  to  begin  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  so  much  which  at  first  he  must  learn  by  rote. 
Cowper,  in  a  letter  to  Unwin,*  notes  the  weariness 
which  succeeds  to  the  first  enthusiasm  when  a  boy 
begins  Latin  and  Greek  too  soon ;  and  I  have  a 
similar  testimony  from  a  boy  who,  though  he  would 
never  have  been  a  real  scholar,  was  no  fool  at  Classics  ; 
and  who  had  the  common-sense  to  admit  that  there 
might  be  some  good  even  in  the  subjects  which  had 
been  most  wearisome  to  him.  He  had  translated  some 

*  “Letters  to  his  Friends.”  London,  1827.  Letter  66 
(Sept.  7,  1780). 
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Virgil  to  me  with  commendable  correctness,  on  the 
whole,  but  with  an  utter  absence  of  enthusiasm  ;  and, 
having  to  write  to  him  afterwards,  I  took  occasion  to 
ask  him  whether  he  had  always  disliked  Latin.  He 
answered,  “Not  when  I  first  learned  it;  but  after  a 
year  I  began  to  think  differently.”  I  would  not  quote 
the  myriad  voices  that  might  be  collected  of  those 
whose  only  idea  is  that  their  school  work  ( i.e .,  their 
Classics,  tempered  with  other  subjects  for  which  the 
Classics  left  little  time  or  energy  to  spare)  has  all 
been  ‘  beastly  rot  ’ ;  though  I  do  think  that  we  ought 
to  succeed  in  turning  out  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
men  who  really  appreciate  what  they  were  taught  at 
school  :  but  the  words  I  have  quoted  above  are  those 
of  a  boy  considerably  more  capable  of  mental  analysis, 
and  with  better  reasons  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
analyse  correctly  in  this  case,  than  the  majority. 
Lest,  however,  I  should  be  thought  to  generalize  from 
a  few  instances,  let  me  refer  to  the  paragraph  in 
which  Mr.  Ware  describes  the  observations  which,  in 
Germany,  have  led  to  the  experiment  of  postponing 
Latin  and  Greek  until  the  boy  is  old  enough  to 
understand  them ;  an  experiment  which  has  been 
attended  with  excellent  results,  and  which  is  now 
being  imitated  all  over  the  country.  (“Special 
Reports,  vol.  iii,”  p.  465).  “Experience  had  shown,” 
writes  Mr.  Ware,  “that  a  boy  of  9  or  10  .  .  .  at¬ 
tacked  the  new  study  of  Latin  with  great  vigour  and 
eagerness,  which,  however,  gradually  diminished  as  he 
advanced.  It  was  not  before  reaching  the  higher 
forms  that  he  really  began  to  understand  what  he 
was  doing  and  the  reason  for  doing  it.”  Therefore 
the  educational  authorities,  reasoning  carefully  from 
this  observed  and  unquestionable  fact  (for  I  appeal  to 
anyone  who  has  had  to  teach  Latin  to  small  boys  to 
say  whether  this  is  not  his  experience  also)  decided 
to  try  a  system  on  which  the  boy  would  begin  Classics 
at  a  later  age,  and  with  less  preliminaries  of  formal 
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grammar.*  The  success  of  this  experiment  has  come 
quite  up  to  the  hopes  of  its  promoters,  f  The  boy 
does  not  see  a  word  of  Latin  until  12^,  by  which  age 
he  has  spent  three  years  under  capable  teachers  in 
German  and  French  (together  practically  15  hours  a 
week),  and  can  already  write  his  mother-tongue  and 
one  foreign  language  more  easily  and  correctly  than  a 
large  proportion  of  our  future  officers  ever  learn  to  do, 
even  when  they  have  passed  into  the  Army.  But  to 
learn  words  under  any  rational  method  means  also  to 
learn  ideas  ;  and,  even  without  the  amount  of  history 
and  geography  which  the  German  boy  has  learnt,  he 
would  at  this  stage  have  a  real  solid  foundation  of 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  12J  then,  and  with  this 
solid  equipment,  he  can  attack  Latin  with  real  success. 
For  a  year  he  works  with  a  carefully  graduated  be¬ 
ginner’s  book,  translating  from  the  Latin  and  back 
again,  with  as  little  formal  grammar  as  possible. 
Then,  at  13|,  he  plunges  at  once  into  Csesar,  still  with 
as  little  grammatical  worry  as  possible ;  and  in  this 
way,  in  a  single  year,  he  reads  straight  (or  very 
nearly)  through  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  in¬ 
structive  books  that  ever  was  written.  J 

*  I  note  that  Mr.  Sadler  (“  Special  Reports,”  vol.  iii,  p.  216) 
mentions  the  eagerness  often  shown  by  young  boys  at  their 
grammar  lessons,  without  hinting  at  any  relapse  ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  does  not  speak  here  from  special  experience.  I 
have  seen  the  work  of  men  who  had  an  absolute  genius  for 
teaching  small  boys,  but  have  never  known  one  who  could 
prevent  them  from  asking,  when  the  excitement  of  novelty 
had  passed,  “  Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way?  ” 

f  Readers  may  find  a  far  fuller  account  of  this  experiment 
than  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Ware  to  give  in  an  official  paper, 
in  “Die  Vorzuege  des  Gemeinsamen  Unterbaues,  u.s.w.”  : 
a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Ernst  Lentz  (Berlin,  Otto  Salle,  1900). 

|  In  1899-1900,  they  read  the  first  six  books  of  Csesar,  with 
about  700  lines  of  Ovid.  (Programm  des  Goethe-Gymnasiums 
iu  Frankfurt  a/M.  Frankfurt,  Knauer,  1900).  The  whole 
Programme  is  worth  study  :  these  same  boys  read  two 
French  novels  in  this  year,  and  in  their  own  literature  three 
plays,  some  ballads,  and  a  little  of  Goethe’s  Autobiography. 
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Compare  this  for  a  moment  with  the  English  boy  of 
the  same  age  ;  sick  of  French  and  Latin  Grammar  with¬ 
out  knowing  either;  beginning  (as  bliud  chance  directs) 
with  the  Sixth  book  of  Caesar  under  M  r.  Brown ; 
fighting  his  way  slowly  not  so  much  against  Caesar 
himself  as  against  the  innumerable  grammatical  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  Mr.  Brown  obscures  Caesar ;  breaking 
it  off  in  the  middle,  just  when  it  might  have  become 
interesting,  to  move  up  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  starts  on 
the  First  book,  and  perhaps  nearly  finishes  it ;  then  on 
to  Mr.  Smith,  who  will  skip  suddenly  on  again  to  the 
Fifth — unless,  indeed,  as  very  often  happens,  he  pitches 
upon  the  threadbare  Sixth  again,  and  the  wretched 
boy  must  feed  for  half  the  term  upon  this  twice- 
cooked  cabbage.  The  German  boy  meanwhile  is  get¬ 
ting  a  real  education ;  (for  Caesar  himself  is  worth  far 
more  than  the  language  of  Caesar),*  while  the  English 
boy  finds  that  even  what  he  seemed  to  have  is  taken 
away  from  him.  By  what  might  seem  the  irony  of 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Classics 
is  that  to  which  least  prominence  is  generally  given.  In 
Ancient  History,  so  distant  from  us,  the  play  of  elementary 
human  passions  and  motives  is  seen  far  more  distinctly  than  in 
our  more  complicated  Modern  histories  ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  Napoleon  thought  so  highly  of  “  Csesar  ”  as  a 
textbook  for  officers,  and  why  many  of  us  retain  a  clearer  im¬ 
pression  of  certain  great  struggles  in  the  ancient  world  than  in 
our  own.  But  three-fourths  of  this  enormous  advantage  are 
thrown  away  by  a  system  which  forces  the  boy  to  spend  far 
more  time  on  grammar  than  on  subject  matter  :  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  schoolboy  who  has  even  an  inkling  of  the  real  human 
interest  of  Caesar.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  scholar  with 
a  real  gift  of  exposition  can  reduce  even  our  complicated 
modern  history  to  a  simplicity  which  impresses  itself  on  the 
smallest  boys  :  let  me  quote  the  instance  of  Prof.  Gardiner’s 
“  Outline  of  English  History,”  which  seems  to  me  the  most 
admirable  schoolbook  of  our  generation.  Over  and  over  again, 
in  doing  special  history  work  with  pupils  of  whose  antece¬ 
dents  I  knew  next  to  nothing,  I  have  been  able  to  say  “  you 
learnt  Gardiner’s  History  in  your  preparatory  school.”  Once 
again,  the  subject  matter  is  of  less  importance  than  the  man 
and  the  method. 
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fate,  if  we  could  not  trace  it  so  distinctly  to  those  inex¬ 
orable  laws  of  nature  which  schoolmasters  are  most 
tempted,  yet  can  least  afford,  to  neglect,  the  German 
boys  thus  taught  leave  their  school  with  as  sound  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  as  the  rest.  *  And, 
above  all,  their  intei’est  in  their  work  is  observed  rather 
to  increase  than  to  decrease,  f  Now  there  can  be  no 
truer  commendation  or  condemnation  of  any  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  long  run  than  this  thermometer  of  the 
boy’s  interest.  You  cannot  cheat  the  boy  with  special 
pleading  about  “  mental  discipline  ”  and  “  educational 
values ;  ”  he  is  there  to  learn,  and  he  is,  as  Aristotle 
has  pointed  out,  naturally  eager  to  learn.  Under  any 
true  educational  system,  he  will  go  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  laying  each  fresh  stone  with  visible  con¬ 
tentment  upon  a  foundation  of  which  he  himself 
recognises  the  solidity ;  there  must  be  days  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  no  doubt,  or  even  weeks  ;  but,  when  the 
interest  falls  off'  from  term  to  term,  then  there  is 
something  very  wrong  either  with  the  system  or  with 
the  teacher.  True  learning  is  not  physic,  but  food, 
which  ought  to  be  as  suitable  to  the  healthy  palate  as 
to  the  healthy  stomach.  The  impatience  which  our 
authorities  often  show  at  even  the  most  moderate 
claim  of  other  subjects  for  consideration  side  by  side 
with  Classics  may  generally  be  found  to  rest  upon  two 
long- exploded  mediaeval  principles  ;  the  old  Pharisaic 
notion  that  “  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law 
are  cursed,”  (compare  motto  to  Chapter  IX),  and  the 
conviction  that  man,  through  original  sin,  is  natur¬ 
ally  averse  to  everything  that  is  best  for  him.  Both 
common-sense  and  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge 
(using  the  word  in  its  broadest  meaning),  are  slowly 

*“Programm”  as  quoted  above,  p.  25.  Compare  the 
passage  I  quote  on  p.  280,  from  Dr.  Reinhardt’s  letter. 

f  Report  of  Director  Reinhardt  in  Lentz,  p.  24.  Dr.  Rein¬ 
hardt,  it  should  be  noted,  is  a  Classical  scholar. 
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sapping  these  two  beliefs  even  in  the  most  mediaeval 
minds.  If  we  are  all  this  time  trying  to  induce  the 
boys  to  take  mental  food  which  nothing  but  wheedling 
or  even  blows  will  prevail  upon  them  to  swallow,  then 
the  chances  are  that  we  are  simply  perpetuating  the 
old  stupid  barbarities  of  Gregory’s  Powder  or  Treacle 
and  Brimstone. 

Pages  more  might  be  written  on  this  point ;  but  I 
must  confine  myself  as  closely  as  possible  to  my  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  difficulty  of  a  language  is  a  very  false 
measure  of  its  mental  discipline.  On.  the  contrary, 
real  scientific  observations  and  comparisons  have 
proved,  what  common-sense  might  have  anticipated, 
that  moderation  on  this  point  is  most  important,  and 
that  boys’  minds  may  be  rather  blunted  than  sharp¬ 
ened  by  a  system  which  insists  too  inexorably  on 
making  them  face  the  most  difficult  problems  first, 
simply  because,  on  the  old  principle  of  haphazard 
selection,  these  happen  to  present  themselves  first. 
The  reader  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
me  that,  if  we  find  the  study  of  French  to  involve  48 
abstract  problems  per  hour,  we  may  be  so  far  from 
desiring  more  than  this  for  young  boys  as  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  suspicious  of  that  which  offers  more.  Mere  be¬ 
nighted  Frenchmen  like  Pascal  and  Voltaire  imagined 
that  a  lifetime  was  not  too  long  for  the  study  and 
assiduous  practice  of  this  language  which  the  English 
schoolmaster  cannot  believe  fit  to  tax  the  serious  en¬ 
ergies  of  a  small  Briton. 

A  man  who  passes  through  school  life  with  his  eyes 
open  may  find  abundant  proofs  that  the  difficulties  of 
Latin  do  in  fact  blunt  many  boys’  minds.  Almost 
the  only  pupils  I  have  had  who  have  made  a  point  of 
never  writing  nonsense  in  “unseen”  translation  ( i.e ., 
without  a  dictionary)  were  two  boys  who  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  about  fifteen  in  ignorance,  or 
practical  ignorance,  of  Latin.  Turn  one  moment  to 
page  252,  and  judge  from  the  Latin  work  of  a  not  un- 
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intelligent  boy  of  nearly  seventeen  how  “the  practice 
of  writing  nonsense  may  be  taught  ”  by  simply  setting 
the  pupil  to  grapple  habitually  with  what  is  beyond 
his  strength.  Take  again  the  following  specimen 
shown  up  to  me  the  other  day  by  a  Public  School  boy 
who,  though  pretty  weak  all  round,  knew  a  great  deal 
more  of  Latin  than  of  anything  else.  The  French  ran 
“II  faut  encore  le  dire.  L’esprit  du  roi  etait  au- 
dessous  du  mediocre,  mais  tres  capable  de  se  former.” 
The  boy  wrote  “  This  must  be  added.  The  character  of 
the  King  was  wanting  in  mediocrasy  but  very  capable 
in  forming  plans.”  He  did  not  of  course  profess  to  find 
any  sense  in  what  he  had  written  :  but  this  was  the 
kind  of  stuff  which  for  years  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  show  up  as  translations  of  Classical  masterpieces. 
Here,  again,  are  specimens,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old,  from  an  examination  at  a  Public  School. 
The  class  in  question  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
modern  side ;  and  the  school  had  for  many  years  been 
honourably  distinguished  for  its  general  management 
and  for  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  its  staff,  so  that 
in  this  case  especially  the  responsibility  falls  less  upon 
individuals  than  upon  the  traditional  system  of  Classi¬ 
cal  teaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  average  dull  boy, 
who  could  never  under  any  circumstances  have  risen 
to  what  is  technically  called  ‘  scholarship.’  The  book 
they  had  read  during  the  term  (Walford’s  Cicero,  pt. 
Ill)  is  indeed  one  which  some  teachers  might  condemn 
as  too  hard  for  this  particular  class ;  yet  it  has  for 
many  years  been  in  common  use  for  middle  and  lower- 
middle  classes  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  probable  that 
literally  thousands  of  our  boys,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  ploughed  through  these  and  similar  ex¬ 
tracts  with  even  less  profit,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
pupils  whom  1  am  about  to  quote. 

I  will  first  take  a  single  sentence,  which  in  the 
actual  paper  had  nearly  ten  more  lines  of  context,  and 
was  therefore  less  difficult  than  it  may  seem  here.  It 
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ran  :  “  In  hac  parte  ornatus  non  plus  victoria  Marcelli 
populo  Romano  appetivit,  quam  humanitas  Syracusanis 
reservavit :  i.e.,  “in  this  partition  of  the  ornaments 
[of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  after  he  had  taken  it  by 
storm]  Marcellus  claimed  for  the  Romans,  by  right  of 
conquest,  a  share  no  larger  than  that  which  his  gener¬ 
osity  impelled  him  to  leave  to  the  Syracusans.”  Two 
boys  left  out  the  sentence  altogether  :  here  are  the 
translations  sent  in  by  about  half  the  class,  and  several 
of  them  by  boys  who  got  very  fair  marks  for  other 
parts  of  the  paper. 

(1)  In  this  argument  the  ornament  appeased  the 
Roman  people  not  more  the  victory  of  Marcellus  than 
the  humanity  he  kept  for  Syracuse. 

(2)  In  that  part  adorned  not  more  by  Marcellus’s 
victory,  he  gave  to  the  Roman  people,  how  he  kept 
the  the  humanity  of  Syracuse. 

(3)  In  this  part  of  the  furnishing  \ivord  left  bla,nk\ 
more  by  with  the  Roman  people  by  the  victory  of 
Marcellus,  and  he  kept  this  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
to  the  Syracusans. 

(4)  On  this  way  the  victory  of  Marcellus  did  no 
more  than  to  the  ornaments  than  the  Roman  people 
which  kept  back  the  kindness  of  the  Syracusians 

(5)  Being  adorned  in  this  part  he  did  not  seek  for 
more  than  victory  with  Marcellus  with  the  Roman  people 
which  the  Humanity  of  that  Syracusan  kept  back. 

(6)  In  this  quarter  he  sought  for  ornaments  not 
more  by  the  victory  of  Marcellus  over  the  Roman 
people  than  his  concience  allowed  him  from  the  Syra¬ 
cusians  (  sic.) 

(7)  In  this  manner  he  said  it  was  adorned  not  more 
by  the  victory  of  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  people 
than  the  humanity  of  the  Syracusans  kept  it. 

(8)  In  this  distribution  of  ornaments  he  sought 
not  more  by  the  victory  of  Marcellus  by  the  Roman 
people,  rather  than  the  kindness  to  the  Syracusians 
kept  him  back. 
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(9)  In  tliis  compact  the  victory  of  Marcellus  did 
not  please  the  Romans  more  than  his  feelings  towards 
the  Syracusans. 

(10)  In  this  treaty  the  ornaments  were  taken  to 
the  Roman  people  no  more  by  the  victory  of  Mar¬ 
cellus  than  by  the  humanity  of  the  Syracusans. 

(11)  In  this  part  the  ornament  did  not  seek  more 
by  the  victory  of  Marcellus  with  the  Roman  people 
than  humanity  reserved  to  the  Syracusans. 

(12)  He  perceived  in  this  part  that  he  was  not 
more  celebrated  by  the  victory  of  Marcellus  than  by 
the  Roman  people,  which  civilization  had  preserved  at 
Svracuse. 

«/  m  m 

(13)  In  this  division  he  took  into  account  no  more 
the  victory  of  Marcellus  for  the  Roman  people,  than 
he  showed  feeling  for  the  Syracusans. 

A  comparison  of  these  translations  with  the  original 
must  make  it  abundantly  plain  to  the  unprejudiced 
reader  that  the  conscientious  struggle  of  these  boys 
with  a  text  which  was  too  difficult  for  them  had 
tended  to  weaken  in  their  minds  that  sense  of  the 
connexion  between  words  and  realities,  without  which 
the  study  of  languages  is  sheer  waste  of  time.  The 
paper,  on  the  whole,  was  far  more  carefully  done  than 
the  reader  could  possibly  imagine  from  these  ex¬ 
tracts  alone  :  and  if  I  had  kept  all  the  documents  of 
this  kind  which  have  passed  through  my  hands,  I 
could  have  produced  far  more  damning  evidence  than 
this  for  an  expert,  though  perhaps  not  more  striking  to 
the  general  public  :  for  what  gives  these  extracts  their 
special  value  is,  that  the  boys  have  struggled  bravely 
on,  instead  of  leaving  the  hopeless  blanks  with  which 
those  who  look  over  similar  papers  at  our  Public 
Schools  are  so  familiar.  They  had  in  fact  done  their 
best  to  write  sense,  but  to  them  Cicero  was  the  un¬ 
seen  monster,  laying  his  hands  upon  their  will,  and 
forcing  it  backward  into  his.  The  reader  has  perhaps 
already  noticed  that  the  only  sentence  which  reads 
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like  sense  (No.  9)  is  ODe  in  which  the  pupil  has 
bravely  shaken  himself  free  from  the  Latin,  and 
written  out  of  his  own  head.  All  this  may  perhaps 
be  illustrated  even  more  clearly  by  the  two  following 
sentences,  supposed  to  be  translations  of  the  same 
Latin  original  :  (1)  “Of  this  speech  of  his  at  first  he 
had  a  feeling  :  the  Senate  and  Syracusan  people  sud¬ 
denly  and  quickly  took  up,  which  I  when  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  this  people  and  senate  the  people 
at  Syracuse  which  by  its  usefulness,  what  I  carry  in 
safety  and  when  summoned  from  all  the  demands, 
ambassadors,  letters  and  testimonials,  I  did  nothing 
in  that  state  to  anybody.”  (2)  “  Of  whom  all  had 
this  opinion  at  the  first  speech  :  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Syracuse  bore  (the  matter)  gravely  and  heavily, 
which  I,  when  I  had  taught  the  Senate  and  people  in 
the  other  States  of  Sicily,  which  you  used  which  I 
bore  away  from  safety  and  when  I  knew  the  com¬ 
mands  the  legate  the  letters  and  testimonials  from  all, 
made  of  no  account  in  that  estate.”  No  parent  can 
realize  the  true  state  of  the  controversy  between  ex¬ 
treme  Classical  champions  and  those  who  claim  reason¬ 
able  consideration  for  Modern  Languages,  without 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  dozens  of 
boys  in  every  school  who  understand  no  more  than  this 
of  the  Latin  which  is  supposed  to  be  teaching  them 
accuracy  in  logic  and  in  the  relation  of  words  to 
ideas.  As  I  have  said  above,  my  particular  specimens 
are  only  exceptional  in  the  pains  the  boys  have  taken 
to  grapple  with  what  for  them  was  a  hopeless  difficulty. 
The  value  of  any  training  may  be  said  to  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  power  which  it  imparts  of  unravelling 
the  tangled  skein  of  this  complicated  world  into  which 
we  are  born  :  yet  here  we  have  work  which  teaches 
the  boy  to  find  around  him  not  order,  but  sheer 
muddle — which  accustoms  him  to  wander  without  any 
adequate  clue  until  his  strength  is  spent,  and  then  to 
sit  down  in  the  midst  of  this  worse  muddle  of  his  own 
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failures,  squalid,  hopeless,  unabashed,  like  a  savage  in 
the  midst  of  his  primaeval  filth.  One  of  the  best 
testimonials  to  French  which  I  ever  heard  was  from 
the  mouth  of  a  very  conservative  Classical  scholar 
who  has  himself  no  sympathy  with  “  Modern  ”  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  volunteered  the  frank  admission  that,  after 
boys  had  been  drilled  at  French  “  unseens,”  he  could 
see  a  real  improvement  in  their  Latin  “  unseens.”  It 
was  very  natural  that  strict  practice  at  the  easier 
work  should  give  the  boy,  face  to  face  with  the  harder, 
that  belief  in  the  possibility  of  success  which  itself  is 
half  success. 

Such  work  as  that  which  I  have  just  quoted  seldom 
comes,  in  its  naked  ugliness,  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  the  Headmaster  :  it  remains  known  only  to 
assistants,  who  perhaps  for  twenty  years  past  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  anything  that  a  boy  can  show  up 
by  way  of  translation  for  V  irgil  or  Cicero  :  so  that  we 
go  on  accepting  this  state  of  things  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  as  placidly  as  we  accepted  Bumbledom  before 
the  days  of  Oliver  Twist.  The  better  Classical  teach¬ 
ers,  it  is  true,  do  feel  the  serious  significance  of  these 
things,  and  are  ready  to  consider  any  moderate  remedy  : 
but  too  many  harden  their  hearts,  and  comfort  them¬ 
selves  with  the  stale  old  arguments  which  owe  their 
main  force  not  so  much  to  a  superabundance  of  Class¬ 
ical  learning  as  to  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  That  of  which  Boeckh’s 
enormous  Classical  learning  left  him  still  in  doubt, 
may  be  most  orthodoxically  and  dogmatically  as¬ 
serted  by  any  passman  who  is  sufficiently  ignorant  of 
French  and  German:  and,  as  the  great  majority  of 
English  University  graduates  fulfil  both  these  require¬ 
ments,  while  even  among  Public  School  masters  the 
latter  obtains  in  about  equal  proportion,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  one  who  wishes  for  at  least  a  fair  discussion 
of  reforms  must  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
public  at  large.  If  these  latter,  considering  the  wel- 
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fare  of  their  children,  are  content  to  believe  that  the 
average  boy’s  unwillingness  to  swallow  Greek  and 
Latin  as  presented  to  him  is  simply  a  token  of  original 
sin  ;  if  they  are  willing  that  the  boys  should  still  go 
on  (as  a  Times  correspondent  puts  it,  and  as  even 
distinguished  Headmasters  almost  as  plainly  imply) 
“spending  six  years  in  not  learning  two  languages 
if  they  think  it  not  even  worth  while  for  our  author¬ 
ities  to  carry  out  such  careful  experiments  in  reform 
as  are  being  carried  out  abroad, — then,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  the  loyalty  of 
every  good  man  to  the  old  School  traditions  has  been 
sorely  tried  of  late  years  ;  and  it  is  time  that  the 
public  should  look  more  closely  into  a  question  so 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  country.  Let  me  repeat 
that  I  do  not  wish,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  attack 
Classical  training  in  the  abstract.  I  simply  compare 
that  routine  of  Classical  training  which  to  our  author¬ 
ities  seems  the  only  conceivable  way,  with  such  a 
training  in  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  as  could 
be  given  in  England,  and  as  is  in  fact  given  abroad  : 
and,  on  this  comparison,  I  maintain  that  our  boys, 
while  indisputably  inferior  in  practical  knowledge, 
do  not  even  get  such  good  literary  training  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  indirectly,  outside  the  classroom, 
that  our  boys  learn  what  is  of  most  real  value.  Yet 
all  this  might  be  learnt  as  well,  or  better,  if  they  were 
also  taught  well  in  class. 

There  is  however  one  difficulty  which  must  not  be 
blinked.  A  valued  correspondent  makes  the  following 
objection  to  the  sentence  on  p.  56,  in  which  I  express 
my  opinion  that  “it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one 
can  find  any  better  test  of  a  candidate’s  proficiency 
in  a  Modern  language  as  an  instrument  of  culture 
than  that  of  setting  him  to  read  it,  to  write  it,  and  to 
speak  it.”  My  correspondent,  a  distinguished  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  Headmaster,  writes:  “Surely  a  boy 
who  had  studied  abroad  might  meet  these  tests  with- 
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out  having  any  ‘  culture  ’  at  all.  I  entirely  admit 
the  sufficiency  of  the  tests,  which  must  be  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking ;  but  I  should  not  argue  that 
these  connote  ‘  culture.’  I  am  not  saying,  of  course, 
that  the  so-called  tests  of  culture  in  School  and 
College  papers  are  any  better.” 

The  objection  is  very  real  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  force  is  often  very  much  over¬ 
rated.  It  will  be  seen  on  analysis  that  it  rests  on 
two  assumptions  (i)  that  there  is  a  short  cut  to  all 
Modern  languages  by  residence  abroad,  and  (ii)  that 
such  short  cuts  are  (at  any  rate  comparatively)  value¬ 
less  for  culture.  I  take  it  that  both  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  are  partly  true,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent 
which  is  assumed  by  most  men  who  use  them. 

(i).  Foreign  residence  is  undoubtedly  a  short  cut 
to  a  foreign  language ;  but  it  is  of  far  less  advantage 
to  schoolboys  than  to  grown  men.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  place  a  boy  where  he  cannot  continue  to  speak  his 
own  language :  and,  wherever  he  can,  he  will.  I  have 
more  than  once  taken  pupils  of  my  own  abroad,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  learnt  far  more 
from  the  lessons  which  I  gave  them,  and  the  dictation 
which  I  caused  them  to  do  under  different  foreigners, 
than  from  anything  which  they  picked  up  for  them¬ 
selves  :  in  fact,  our  progress  abroad  was  not  far  in 
advance  of  that  which  we  made  in  the  same  time  in 
England  :  and  the  month’s  time  and  energy  spent  on 
French  was  so  much  taken  away  from  what  they 
might  have  learnt  in  other  subjects.  It  is  true  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  even  a  schoolboy  would  learn 
a  great  deal  more  French  abroad  than  at  home  (subject 
always  to  the  consideration  that  he  is  losing  mean¬ 
while  in  other  subjects)  :  but  1  think  most  men  who 
have  tried  the  system  will  agree  with  me  that  those 
ideal  conditions  are  very  hard  to  fulfil,  and  that,  though 
the  foreign  residence  brings  undoubtedly  some  gain 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  yet  its  import- 
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ance  may  very  easily  be  exaggerated.  I  have  had  a 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  ‘  coaching  ’ 
establishment  abroad,  and  known  something  of 
another.  I  came  back  to  England  convinced  that 
the  disadvantages  of  these  (from  the  purely  commercial 
point  of  view)  counterbalanced  pretty  evenly  their 
advantages  •  and  it  is  at  least  a  curious  fact  that,  of 
my  colleagues  abroad,  the  only  two  (so  far  as  I  know) 
who  have  set  up  establishments  of  their  own  have 
done  so  not  abroad  but  in  England.  When  the  teach¬ 
ing  at  home  is  really  good,  it  does  not  pay  on  the 
whole  to  send  Army  boys  to  foreign  schools.  With 
such  teaching  as  is  still  the  rule  at  many  of  our  Fublic 
Schools,  of  course  it  is  a  gain  to  send  the  boy  to 
almost  any  other  language-teacher  than  his  present 
one. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  believe  that  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  every¬ 
where  on  conscious,  as  against  unconscious,  mental 
processes.  To  learn  to  jabber  French  by  ear-,  without 
writing  it  correctly,  is  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  a 
mere  parrot-accomplishment :  though  even  this  is  not 
so  easy  as  is  sometimes  assumed  by  those  whose  own 
accomplishment  it  is  not.  But,  whether  he  goes  to 
France  or  remains  in  England,  I  am  convinced  that 
no  boy  can  learn  to  write  French  even  passably  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  abstract  logical  thought,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  such  as  must  contribute  very  much 
indeed  to  his  general  culture.  With  regard  to  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French,  it  is  easy  for  the  examiner  to 
choose  pieces  which  would  put  any  mere  parrot- 
linguist  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  Nobody  can 
translate  Michelet)  or  Taine  without  real  hard  thought. 

At  the  same  time,  the  objection  is  no  doubt  so  far 
valid,  that  we  cannot  prevent  foreign  residence,  and 
even  mere  parrot-learning,  from  counting  somewhat, 
caeteris  paribus ,  against  real  culture  :  yet  this  sort  of 
unfair  advantage  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Modern 
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Languages.  It  is  notorious  that  hundreds  of  boys 
gain  Classical  Scholarships,  at  Public  Schools  and 
Universities,  in  virtue  of  systems  of  teaching  which 
give  the  really  less  cultured  boy  an  advantage  over  the 
more  cultured.*  And,  in  English  composition,  the 
factor  which  probably  weighs  most  of  all  is  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  boy’s  own  home  a  thesis  which  I 
have  recently  heard  maintained  in  still  stronger  lan¬ 
guage  by  a  Preparatory  Headmaster  of  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  A  boy  whose  home  life  is  spent  among 
brilliant  talkers  will  always,  under  our  ordinary  test 
ot  an  English  essay,  make  mincemeat  of  more  able 
and  even  more  cultured  competitors.  It  is  impossible 
to  exclude  from  any  system  of  examination  certain 
superficial  accomplishments  which  have  all  the  out¬ 
ward  glitter  of  real  culture  :  and  which,  as  I  have  above 
hinted,  are  not  always  so  entirely  superficial  either 
I  here  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  even  the  soberest 
educationalists  have  a  special  dread  of  the  danger  lest 
Modern  Language  examinations  should  become  tests  of 
mere  courier-knowledge.  Yet  many  of  us  believe  that, 

.  As  *°  ttns  P°mt,  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  one  of  the  best 
Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  print  the  foilowing  expression  of  opinion  from  him:— 
My  compEint13  that  they  (the  Public  School  Headmasters) 

of  edS6?  P0'^1011  aLnd  influence’  the  natural  leaders 

!  lvl  a”3  thought  m  the  country,  have  done  nothing  to 

show  ?L?flfaUSn  g?d,  ^tion.  It  would  be  easy  to 
“T  *hat  they  have  hindered  it.  They  care  nothing  for 
scientific  principles  but  devote  their  energies  to  the  winning 
ot  successes  m  the  shape  of  University  Scholarships.  To  this 
end  they  expend  every  year  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  Entrance 
Scholarships,  by  which  they  seek  to  attract  clever  boys  who 
hcirn  been  specmhsed  up  to  the  age  of  14.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  really  well  educated  boy  could  win  one  of 
the  scholarships.  Scientific  education  must  take  account  of 
all  the  faculties,  and  seek  to  develop  them  harmoniously  in 
tUe  initial  stages.  Clever  boys  survive  their  early  specialis¬ 
ation  as  they  survive  almost  any  maltreatment,  but  the  system 

to  be  linguistic.”  aVera§e  b°y  Wh°Se  beDt  d06S  n0t  haPPen 
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if  only  these  languages  were  as  well  taught  with  us  as 
they  are  in  foreign  schools,  there  would  be  almost  as 
little  flocking  abroad  by  English  boys  as  there  is  flock¬ 
ing  to  England  on  the  part  of  German  boys.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  too  dangerous  to  trust  to  this,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  establish  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  under  Public  School  auspices  and  control,  schools 
to  which  boys  might  go  for  a  term  or  two  and  then 
return  to  their  own  Public  School  if  necessary.  The 
American  Government,  under  stress  of  a  far  less  cry¬ 
ing  need,  is  at  the  present  moment  establishing  state 
schools  on  the  Continent  for  the  sake  of  American 
citizens  whose  business  or  pleasure  has  brought  them 
with  their  families  to  Europe.  Or,  if  this  is  too  great 
an  effort  of  organization  for  our  authorities,  let  them 
adopt  frankly  and  directly  protective  measures  :  let 
them  compel  Army  Candidates  to  put  in  an  affidavit 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  they  have  spent  abroad,  and 
penalize  them  correspondingly  in  examination.  Even 
such  a  course  as  this,  however  odious,  would  be  many 
degrees  less  so  than  our  past  policy  of  indirect  protec¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  standard  of  examination  is  de¬ 
graded  to  the  level  of  what  the  Schools  feel  themselves 
able,  with  their  antiquated  machinery,  to  teach.  Not 
on  the  malicious  interpretation  of  an  adversary,  but 
by  the  frank  avowals  of  more  than  one  champion  of 
the  present  system,  we  know  that  the  current  concep¬ 
tion  of  “  scholastic  ”  French  and  German  is  based  on 
the  fear  lest,  by  allowing  a  more  efficient  article  to 
count  in  our  examinations,  we  might  encourage  an 
article  of  foreign  manufacture.  Now,  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  obviously  the  lesser  of  two  evils  that  the 
nation  should  pass  a  sort  of  Merchandize  Marks  Act 
for  foreign  languages.  The  very  idea  of  such  an  Act 
is  of  course  absurd  ;  yet  it  is  far  less  absurd  in  reality 
than  our  present  policy  of  compelling  the  public  to 
buy  a  useless  article  lest  the  better  one  should  turn 
out  to  have  been  “  made  in  Germany.” 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  here  gone  a  good  way 
beyond  my  correspondent’s  text :  but,  in  dealing  with 
his  criticism,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  deal  at  the  same 
time  with  the  thoroughly  false  deductions  which  are 
only  too  often  drawn  from  the  same  objection,  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  more  exaggerated  form  and  employed  by 
less  thoughtful  men.  My  own  experience  as  a  learner 
and  as  a  teacher  has  convinced  me  that  even  “  picking 
up  a  language  by  ear  ”  is  a  more  valuable  logical  exer¬ 
cise  than  is  genei’ally  supposed  ;  while  there  is  no 
language  so  easy  but  that  a  careful  teacher  can  manage 
to  put  plenty  of  really  difficult  logical  problems  before 
the  pupil  who  has  already  laid  a  good  foundation  in 
other  ways,  and  is  therefore  ripe  for  such  difficult  tasks. 

I  have  dealt  briefly  elsewhere  (p.  1 1 3)  with  the  theory 
that  our  Classical  Education,  though  not  itself  directly 
useful,  surpasses  all  others  in  imparting  the  habit  of 
mind  which  enables  men  to  learn  rapidly  and  accur¬ 
ately  in  other  subjects  :  let  me  add  a  little  more  evi¬ 
dence  here,  reminding  the  reader  again  that  I  speak  of 
our  Classical  education  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  might  be. 

Our  Classical  method  does  not  facilitate  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Languages.  A  first-class  Oxford  Class¬ 
ical  scholar,  who  has  since  made  himself  unusually  pro¬ 
ficient  in  at  least  one  modern  language,  described  to  mea 
short  time  ago  what  he  called  the  “  childish  incapacity  ” 
of  a  quite  exceptionally  learned  Classical  scholar  of  his 
acquaintance  to  master  any  Modem  Language.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  (though  one  can  scarcely  understand 
the  frame  of  mind  which  makes  this  possible)  that  a 
man’s  genius  may  be  too  commanding  to  permit  of  his 
learning  such  a  language  as  French.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  certain  men  have  devoted  all  their  energy 
to,  and  gained  all  their  reputation  by,  the  learning  of 
two  particular  languages  on  a  particular  method,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  are  happily  safe  from  the  criticism 
of  any  incontestable  authority  :  for,  pale  and  joyless 
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as  the  Classical  elysium  may  be,  Virgil  is  at  least 
spared  the  sight  of  modern  Latin  verse  :  and  the  worst 
that  can  happen  to  a  Classical  scholar  is  that  another 
scholar  like  himself  should  attack  him  with  criticisms 
which  may  be  damaging,  but  cannot  be  final.  The 
perfection  of  Classical  scholarship  is  therefore  enor¬ 
mously  conventional  :  it  simply  means  that  by  a 
certain  process  you  arrive  at  results  more  or  less 
resembling  those  of  other  men  who  are  careful  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  process.  When  the  Classical  scholar 
attempts  to  learn  by  this  same  process  a  language  in 
which  a  French  crossing-sweeper  can  point  out  his 
errors  at  every  turn,  he  soon  becomes  discouraged,  and 
falls  back  with  tenfold  conviction  upon  those  dead 
tongues  which  can  tell  no  tales.  The  verdict  of 
German  professors  upon  English  students  at  their 
universities  is  that  these  are  not  naturally  inferior  to 
Germans  in  the  linguistic  faculty,  but  that  they  “  betray 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
modern  language  should  be  learnt.”  (“Special 
Reports, ”  vol.  iii,  p.  521).  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  know  who  first  started  the  theory  that  a 
man  may  be  too  clever  to  learn  French- — and  to 
possess  also  a  frank  biography  of  that  theorist  from 
some  other  pen  than  his  own. 

Nor  do  our  Classics  teach  our  boys  to  write  English, 
which  surely  is  the  least  that  could  be  expected  of 
them,  if  the  “  best,  though  indirect,  training  ”  theory 
were  true.  I  have  given  scholastic  statistics  on  this 
point  on  p.  263  :  but  perhaps  it  is  a  still  stronger 
argument  to  appeal  to  the  admissions  of  Headmasters. 
At  the  Conference  of  1892,  the  H.M.  of  Harrow 
spoke  most  strongly  on  the  Public  School  boys’  ignor¬ 
ance  of  English  grammar  and  literature,  and  confessed 
that  “  the  present  system  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin 
Grammar,  whatever  merits  it  might  have,  did  not 
enable  the  majority  of  boys  to  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  own  language.”  The  H.M.  of  the  City  of 
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London  School  said  that  ‘in  the  case  of  hoys  whom 
he  had  sent  up  for  [Classical]  scholarships,  and  who 
had  done  well,  the  report  was  that  they  would  have 
done  better  if  they  had  had  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature.”  And  at  the  Conference  of  1899  the  H.M. 
of  Marlborough  used  these  words :  “  his  experience 
showed  that  Public  School  boys,  even  in  the  highest 
forms,  were  often  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of 
English,  to  such  a  degree  that  their  purely  Classical 
work  was  seriously  hindered  by  their  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  English,  their  limited  vocabulary,  and  their  lack 
of  power  to  express  their  thoughts  orally  or  in  writing.” 

As  to  the  effect  of  our  Classics  upon  the  study  of 
other  subjects,  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that 
Classical  boys  lose  places  at  once  on  the  Woolwich 
non-Classical  curriculum,  and  that  they  do  not  fas  on 
this  theory  they  should)  regain  these  places  after¬ 
wards  :  and  again  that  our  naval  boys,  who  drop 
Latin  at  fifteen,  admittedly  become  more  capable 
officers  than  our  Army  candidates,  who  are  forced  to 
keep  it  up  three  years  longer. 

Of  our  really  first-rate  living  Headmasters,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  most  determined  opponent  of  “  Modern  ” 
education  is  Dr.  James,  of  Rugby.  I  quote  from  an 
interview  with  him  published  in  the  Daily  News  of 
Jan.  2nd  last.  “Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Classics  do  so,  T  am  certain,  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  a  Classical  education  in  every  relation 
of  life.  I  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  only  the 
other  day.  I  met  an  old  Rugby  boy,  who  is  now  a 
land  agent,  and  he  asked  me  what  subject  of  those 
which  he  had  learned  at  school  I  should  suppose  had 
helped  him  most  in  his  present  occupation.  I  replied, 
naturally  enough,  ‘Well,  science,  I  suppose.’  ‘No,’ 
he  answered,  ‘  Latin  verse.  It  taught  me  observation 
and  resource.’  ”  Now, — making  a  certain,  but  not 
an  undue,  allowance  for  a  boy’s  wish  to  say  a  pleasant 
thing  to  a  man  to  whom  he  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
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tude  and  respect — I  contend  that  hundreds  of  such 
testimonials  would  go  a  very  little  way  to  rebut  our 
other  evidence.  So  long  as  it  is  notorious  that  Latin 
verse  does  not  teach  observation  and  resource  in  the 
school  itself — -for  here  is  the  damning  fact  that 
our  boys  do  not  learn  their  own  tongue — we  can 
scarcely  attach  much  credit  to  assertions  of  its  far  less 
easily  traceable  effect  upon  a  land-agent’s  work.  If 
we  had  to  choose  between  Virgil  himself  for  a  land- 
agent,  and  his  own  Corycian  swain,  which  of  us  would 
hesitate,  except  on  sentimental  grounds,  to  reject  the 
poet?  How  is  it  that  Darwin,  who  developed  powers 
of  observation  and  a  resourcefulness  even  beyond 
those  of  the  Old  Rugbeian  Land-Agent,  remained  con¬ 
vinced  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  the  Classical  train¬ 
ing  of  Shrewsbury  had  done  its  best  to  smother  his 
genius?  How  is  it  that  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow 
could  assert,  (in  words  to  which  Dr.  James  listened 
without,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  or  find  record,  any 
attempt  to  deny  their  truth)  that  “great  men  who  had 
come  from  the  Public  Schools  ....  while  retaining 
a  loyal  affection  for  the  old  school,  generally  looked 
on  the  years  they  had  spent  there  as  intellectually 
wasted  years?”  And  even  if  the  testimony  of  such 
great  men  had  been  more  favourable,  we  must  still 
remember  their  strong  bias  of  affection  for  the  old 
school,  and  the  fact  that  even  a  great  man,  unaccustom¬ 
ed  to  educational  analysis,  is  not  always  a  safe  witness 
upon  a  delicate  point  of  intellectual  filiation.  We  all 
know  how  J.  S.  Mill  attributed  all  that  was  great  in 
his  own  later  works  to  a  lady  in  whom  nobody  else 
would  find  such  genius  :  and — to  give  a  still  closer 
and  more  familiar  analogy  —  what  an  unconscious 
oracle  Mr.  Dick  was  to  grateful  Miss  Betsy  Trotter  ! 
The  land-agent  anecdote  exemplifies,  what  most 
schoolmasters  know  already,  that  Dr.  James  has  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  his  best  pupils  :  beyond 
that,  it  can  prove  next  to  nothing. 
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There  is  another  reason,  beyond  that  of  generosity, 
why  we  so  often  find  that  the  men  from  whom  we 
might  least  have  expected  it  are  inclined,  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  to  credit  our  Classical  training  with  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  character  which  it  seems  quite  unable 
to  exercise  upon  the  schoolboys’  minds  in  matters 
more  directly  under  its  influence  and  capable  of  more 
definite  observation.  It  does  not  create  a  frame  of 
mind  favourable  to  the  absorption  of  English  or 
French,  and  yet  it  is  credited  with  the  most  subtle  and 
far-reaching  influences  in  other  ways.  May  not  all 
this  be  explained  by  the  very  simple  fact  that  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view?  Imagination  is  a 
mighty  magician  :  there  is  more  latent  poetry  in  a 
stockbroker  than  we  can  find  expressed  even  in  a 
literary  masterpiece ;  things  half-seen  and  half-under¬ 
stood  often  thrill  us  most  of  all,  for  the  chance  spark 
thus  smitten  out  is  “  ours,  our  dream,  of  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  us  ;  ”  and  it  moves  us  as  the  parent  is  move°d 
by  the  child’s  voice  that  is  half  his  own.  These 
mighty  relics  of  the  past,  in  which  the  ordinary  boy 
“aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila”  thoughts 
and  images  that  are  often  strange  to  the  modern 
world,  cannot  fail  to  impress  his  imagination  after  a 
fashion  ;  and  the  blue  haze  of  those  dear  old  days  does 
the  rest.  The  poetic  reader  may  remember  how  that 
“grander  Alp  than  any  I  knew,  nobler  than  the 
Schreckhorn  or  Miincb,”  which  thrilled  Ruskin  with 
such  a  glimpse  of  glory,  was  in  fact  a  glass  workshop- 
roof  half  shrouded  in  wood-smoke.  The  more  prosaic 
will  be  reminded,  like  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Education ,  of  the  old  lady  whose  spiritual  nature  was 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  by  “that  blessed  word, 
Mesopotamia.”  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  evidence  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  Classics  which  is  not  viti¬ 
ated  by  the  possible  admixture  of  much  imaginative 
alloy. 

I  have  not  pretended  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on 
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this  question  as  a  judge  :  my  own  convictions  were 
formed  some  years  ago,  and  further  experience  does 
but  strengthen  them ;  so  I  must  argue  frankly  as  an 
advocate,  yet  without  consciously  shirking  or  distort¬ 
ing  any  of  the  contrary  arguments.  It  is  enough  if 
men  will  only  look  upon  the  question  as  open,  and 
will  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  the  grounds  upon  which 
both  sides  base  their  contentions.  Many  of  the  points 
with  which  I  have  dealt  are  such  as  the  parent  can 
test  for  himself  with  a  little  trouble  :  by  questioning 
his  son,  for  instance,  or  by  looking  closely  into  the 
boy’s  English  grammar  and  spelling.  Let  us  by  all 
means  have  as  many  facts  as  possible,  and  thresh  them 
out  as  thoroughly  as  we  can. 


I  append  here  other  evidence,  omitted  above  where 
it  might  have  confused  the  thread  of  my  argument, 
that  the  writing  of  French  prose  is  a  real,  and  some¬ 
what  severe,  training  in  logic. 

I  have  had  lately  a  pupil  better  on  the  whole 
at  French  than  any  schoolboy  I  have  ever  taught ;  he 
would  perhaps  have  got  only  a  few  marks  more  for 
the  Army  than  the  1770  I  have  quoted  in  another 
place ;  but  his  work  was  a  good  deal  more  mature  and 
scholarly  :  for  he  was  a  grown  man,  of  very  solid  com¬ 
mon-sense,  preparing  for  an  examination  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  about  thirty  lines  of  his  composition  I  find 
the  following  mistakes  A  ship  has  remparts  and  con¬ 
tains  une  faix  d'etres  vivants,  among  whom  are  des 
dames  elevees  ;  poteau  (stake)  is  used  for  bdcher.  Yet  in 
all  these  cases  he  had  looked  carefully  in  his  dictionary, 
which  was  far  better  than  the  ordinary  schoolboy’s 
article.  Again,  the  following  mistakes  rest  upon  an 
imperfect  grasp  of  important  logical  distinctions,  of 
which  two,  at  least,  had  been  repeatedly  explained  to 
him  :  c’est  triste  it  voir  un  navire,  &c.  ;  comme  for 
it  mesure  que  ;  il  vit  la  dame  avec  le  bebe  se  lever  :  tons 
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ils  se  moquerent  de  lui  (no  suggestion  of  emphasis  in 
English).  With  regard  to  the  logical  difference  be¬ 
tween  triste  cl  and  triste  de,  he  remarked  to  me  that, 
though  he  always  saw  it  when  explained,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  remember  and  apply.  This  led  me  to 
ask  him  whether,  since  he  had  taken  seriously  to 
writing  French  Prose,  he  had  found  as  many  logical 
problems  per  hour  in  this  work  as  in  his  old  Latin 
Prose.  He  postponed  his  answer,  being  a  more  care- 
ful  person  than  the  average,  and  told  me  next  day 
that  he  thought  the  two  were  about  equal.  Yet  he 
was  a  thoroughly  loyal  pupil  of  one  of  those  schools 
which  for  past  associations  and  present  greatness  stand 
quite  in  a  small  class  by  themselves ;  and  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  me,  his  chance  ‘coach  ’  of  three  or  four 
hours  a  week,  was  quite  infinitesimal  in  comparison. 
I  remember  again,  many  years  ago,  a  pupil  who  came 
to  me  from  the  Classical  Upper  V.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  first  term  in  the  Army  Class,  he  looked  up  one 
day  from  his  work  and  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
formulates  for  the  first  time  to  himself  a  thought 
which  has  long  been  vaguely  floating  in  his  mind  : 
“Do  you  know,  sir,  I  really  believe  French  is  just  as 
hard  to  write  as  Latin  !  ”  The  extreme  care  with 
which  not  only  schoolboys,  but  even  authors  and 
journalists,  in  France  practise  their  own  language,  is  a 
Jiving  testimony  on  an  enormous  scale  to  this  same 
fact.  The  slipshod  style  of  even  good  English  writers, 
compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  French  journalist, 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  an  educational  system  which 
assumes  that  no  language  less  dead  than  Latin  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  energies  of  masters  or  boys. 
To  write  any  language  really  well  demands  half  a 
lifetime  ;  and  even  then  we  have  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement :  yet  scores  of  schoolmasters  would  -go 
to  the  stake  for  the  belief  that  to  write  Latin  badly  is 
a  better  education  than  to  write  a  Modern  Language 
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I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  have  here  pro¬ 
duced  a  far  greater  body  of  real  evidence  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  French  prose  than  is  ever  produced 
by  those  who  assert  its  nothingness.  Yet  a  still  more 
thorough  experiment  is  not  only  possible,  but  very 
easy,  with  the  help  of  a  few  among  these  very  men 
whose  cause  has  most  to  gain  from  a  merciless  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  despicable  simplicity  of  French.  There 
are,  roughly,  five  hundred  Classical  masters  in  our 
Public  Schools,  of  whom  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
three  hundred  at  least  believe  French  to  be  child’s 
play  compared  with  Latin.  Let  fifty  of  these  men  (or 
as  many  more  as  may  wish)  volunteer  to  come  forward 
and  prove  me  wrong.  Let  them  first  affirm  (as  with 
the  clearest  conscience  most  can  affirm)  that  they  have 
made  no  serious  study  of  the  language  since  leaving 
school :  then  let  them  put  into  French,  with  the  help 
of  Contanseau’s  dictionary  and  any  grammar  they 
choose,  but  otherwise  under  strict  examination  condi¬ 
tions,  twenty-five  lines  which  I  will  choose  almost 
at  random  from  a  standard  English  historian  or  novel¬ 
ist  :  it  being  understood  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  results  of  this  enquiry.  Letters  from  volunteers 
may  be  addressed  under  cover  to  my  publishers.  The 
thing  will  thus  very  easily  be  done ;  it  will  merely 
mean  an  hour’s  work  in  a  man’s  own  room  with  the 
nearest  clergyman  as  formal  supervisor.  It  will  be  as 
easy — I  cannot  say,  with  Hamlet,  as  easy  as  lying — 
but  really  a  great  deal  easier  than  to  convince  reflect¬ 
ing  men,  by  mere  pertinacity  of  assertion,  that  French 
is  too  childish  a  study  to  tax  seriously  even  a  school¬ 
boy’s  intellect.  Meanwhile,  until  some  such  definite 
evidence  is  produced  in  support  of  an  assertion  which 
most  of  them  are  apt  to  make  rather  thoughtlessly 
than  of  malice  prepense,  perhaps  the  champions  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Latin  svill  be  good  enough 
to  treat  the  question,  for  form’s  sake,  as  an  open  one. 
I  may  perhaps  add  that  several  University  honour 
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men  to  whom  I  have  proposed  such  a  test  as  that 
above  suggested,  while  professing  themselves  willing 
to  oblige  me  if  necessary,  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
belief  that  it  would  produce  queer  results. 


APPENDIX  H. 


Examinations  for  German  Officers. 

The  following  is  a  rough  syllabus  of  the  “  Fahnrichs- 
Examen,  which  must  be  passed  by  all  candidates  for 
Commissions  who  have  not  passed  their  “  Abiturienten 
Examen  at  School. 

The  Candidates  are  examined  in  German  (Essay  and 
Literature),  Mathematics,  Latin,  French,  History, 
Geography,  Greek  or  English  :  these  subjects  are  obli¬ 
gatory.  There  are  also  three  optional  subjects,  viz., 
Physics,  Military  Drawing,  and  any  other  language. 
I  he  examination  consists  of  paper  and  vivd  voce  work 
each  of  which  is  reckoned  alike.  Each  subject  is  origin¬ 
ally  marked  up  to  9  ;  but  most  of  the  marks  obtained 
are  then  multiplied  by  different  numbers  :  German  by 
five,.  Greek  or  English  by  three,  the  other  obligatory 
subjects  by  four,  the  optional  subjects  not  at  all.  Let 
us  take  for  example  a  candidate  who  gets  the  following 
marks:  German  6  (  =  30),  Mathematics  5  (  =  20) 
Latin  7  (  =  28),  French  3  (  =  12),  History  6  (  =  24)’ 
Geography  4  (  =  16),  Greek  7  (  =  21),  English 
(optional)  5  (  =  5),  Physics  6  (  =  6)— total  162.  This 
would  be  a  very  fair  performance.  A  minimum  of 
126  marks  is  needed  to  qualify  in  this  examination; 
anything  above  21 1  earns  for  the  candidate  the  honour 
of  a  special  report  to  the  Emperor. 

It  will  be  noted  here  (i)  that  Latin  is  obligatory, 
and  (ii)  that  the  number  of  subjects  is  as  great  as  that 
of  which  we  complain.  It  would  seem  therefore  at  first 
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sight  that  the  German,  candidate  is  no  better  off  than 
the  English.  But  the  whole  question  assumes  quite  a 
different  aspect  when  we  take  two  considerations  into 
account :  First,  that  the  boys  take  this  examination 
almost  in  their  school  course,  at  an  average  age  of  over 
18  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  competitive,  but  quali¬ 
fying.  The  Latin  which  these  boys  take  up  is  that 
which  they  have  learnt  quietly  from  term  to  term 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  their  school  life  ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  free  from  all  the  worst  vices  of  our  “  Army  Latin.” 
Similarly,  the  pupil  has  worked  steadily  at  his  French 
and  other  ‘modern’  subjects,  for  five  years  at  least, 
under  a  system  which  allows  no  serious  scandals  of 
shirking  on  the  boy’s  part  or  incompetence  and  neglect 
on  the  master’s.  The  boy  who  brings  these  subjects 
up  for  a  qualifying  examination  is  therefore  under 
entirely  different  conditions  to  our  boys  who  find 
themselves  ignorant,  at  15  or  16,  of  the  rudiments  of 
French  grammar  and  even  of  their  own  language,  and 
who  have  to  make  up  for  all  their  lost  time  in  these 
and  other  ‘modern’  subjects  under  heavy  simul¬ 
taneous  pressure  from  other  subjects,  in  the  best  of 
which  the  ordinary  boy  can  never  say  ‘  I  know 
enough,’  since  another  might  just  step  in  and  oust  him 
by  five  or  ten  marks  out  of  a  possible  14,000.  If  we, 
like  the  Germans,  had  an  Army  so  lai’ge  that  it  had 
room  for  every  properly  qualified  candidate  ;  if  we 
had  also  schools  in  which  Government  Inspectors 
made  sure  that  nothing  was  neglected  even  in  the 
lowest  forms  or  even  on  the  Modern  Side,  then  the 
Army  Examination  problem  would  present  no  serious 
difficulty  whatever. 

There  remains  a  further,  and  perhaps  equally  im¬ 
portant,  consideration.  The  German  methods  of  ex¬ 
amination  aim  always  at  finding  out  what  a  boy  does 
know,  not  what  he  does  not.  I  have  explained  else¬ 
where  that  it  is  the  ‘cram’  that  kills  (whether  in  or 
out  of  the  Public  School)  even  more  than  the  long 
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hours  of  work.  But  ‘  cram  ’  is  nearly  always  due  to 
Examining  Authorities  and  Examiners,  who  are  too 
lazy  or  too  unintelligent  to  expend  the  real  thought 
which  is  required  to  bring  out  a  boy’s  actual  know¬ 
ledge,  and  who  therefore  take  refuge  in  ‘catch’  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  stereotyped  character. 

Compare,  on  p.  245,  the  verdict  of  the  same  Army 
Examiner  to  whom  1  owe  the  details  in  this  Appendix 
as  to  Gei  man  examinations,  upon  our  Army  papers 
in  French.  The  worst  forms  of  ‘cram’  could  not 
exist  under  the  German  system,  since  there  is  nothin^ 
in  the  examiners’  questions  to  encourage  it.  A  boy 
cannot  ‘  cram  ’  (using  the  word  in  its  evil  sense)  the 
power  of  writing  French  prose  correctly  and  fluently  : 
on  the  other  hand,  his  only  hope  of  answering  our 
Army  etymology  and  ‘  literature  ’  questions,  except 
by  a  lucky  shot,  lies  in  downright  ‘  cram.’ 
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